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BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  CHBLSTUS. 

Bj  Bct.  Tlieodore  L.  Cuyler. 

There  is  a  beautiful  symmetry  in  yonder  ma¬ 
ple-tree  which  I  see  from  my  window ;  no  limb 
obtrudes  so  far  from  the  outer  line  of  foliage  as 
to  disturb  the  equipoise  of  the  tree;  a  math¬ 
ematician  could  hardly  have  given  it  a  more 
perfect  balance.  In  Christian  character  sym¬ 
metry  is  equally  important  as  an  element  of 
both  beauty  and  usefulness.  There  are  two 
sides  in  a  well-developed  Christian.  There  is 
what  may  be  called  the  Martha-side,  which  is 
occupied  in  benevolent  activities — in  giving, 
teaching,  toiling,  and  other  diffusive  methods. 
Some  good  people  rather  overdo  this  side,  and 
neglect  the  Mary-side,  which  consists  in  self- 
study,  reading,  meditation,  and  heart-commun¬ 
ion  with  their  Master.  They  are  incessantly 
on  the  go,  in  a  round  of  constant  excitement ; 
and  there  is  a  tendency  to  noise,  haste,  and 
general  superficiality.  Shallow  brooks  often 
raise  a  racket ;  the  still  streams  that  run  deep 
do  not  so  soon  run  dry.  A  life  of  zealous  ac¬ 
tivity  requires  constant  replenishing.  The 
busiest  and  most  benevolent  Martha  should 
often  take  Mary’s  place  at  the  dear  Master’s 
feet,  both  to  learn  His  will  and  to  be  filled  with 
His  Spirit. 

If  a  bucket  is  to  be  filled  from  a  rain-spout, 
the  right  place  for  that  bucket  is  under  the 
stream  until  it  is  full.  We  all  exhaust  our  sup¬ 
plies  of  grace  pretty  soon,  and  must  bo  con¬ 
stantly  replenished  if  we  would  be  filled  unto 
all  the  fulness  of  God.  The  New  Testament 
does  not  tell  us  much  about  Paul’s  quiet  hours 
or  private  devotions.  The  sojourn  in  Arabia, 
the  time  spent  over  his  tent-needle,  and  the  con¬ 
finement  in  several  prisons,  may  have  afforded 
him  ample  opportunities  for  meditation.  Such 
a  life  of  outflow  must  have  required  constant 
inflow.  He  must  have  had  close  fellowship 
with  his  Lord,  deep  heart-study,  and  a  peri^et- 
ual  soul-filling,  or  else  he  never  could  have 
stood  the  hard  strain  and  the  heavy  drain  of 
his  public  achievements.  The  mighty  men, 
like  Augustine,  Luther,  Pascal,  Bunyan,  Ed¬ 
wards,  and  Wesley — the  effective  women,  like 
Elizabeth  Fry  and  Mary  Lyon— have  drawn 
their  supplies  of  strength  from  secret  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Divine  Fount-head.  At  the 
feet  of  Jesus  all  these  powerful  Christians  were 
little  children.  Abiding  in  Him,  they  drew  the 
vital  sap,  and  yielded  the  rich  revenue  of  fruit. 

Every  Christian  requires  repose  and  recruit¬ 
ing.  No  healthy  believer  can  afford  to  live  in 
a  perpetual  whirl.  Daniel  needed  to  have  an 
“Olivet”  in  his  chamber  amid  the  roar  and 
revelry  of  Babylon ;  and  William  Wilberforce, 
the  busiest  philanthropist  of  his  age,  tells  us 
that  he  was  forced  often  to  withdraw  from  the 
distracting  bustle  in  order  to  keep  body,  mind, 
and  soul  in  a  wholesome  condition.  In  large 
towns  the  temptations  to  incessant  motion  are 
very  great;  the  opportunities  for  thinking, 
praying,  and  resting  are  proportionately  few. 
A  beloved  and  honored  friend,  whose  name  is 
as  widely  known  as  his  beneficence,  secured 
his  feeding-time  and  filling-time  by  giving  a 
good  hour  to  private  devotions  every  morning. 
The  result  was  that  he  kept  his  balance,  and 
never  degenerated  into  a  noisy  enthusiast,  or 
fell  off  into  a  disheartened  [lessimist.  At  sev¬ 
enty-five  he  possessed  the  alert  and  ardent 
hopefulness  of  a  boy:  as  the  admirable  new 
revision  of  the  92d  Psalm  has  it,  he  “  brought 
forth  fruit  in  old  age ;  he  was  full  of  sap  and 
green.”  There  was  one  side  of  him  which  the 
world  saw,  but  there  was  another  side  of  him 
which  saw  Ood.  We  should  all  look  vastly  bet¬ 
ter  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  if  our  own  eyes 
were  oftener  turned  in  humble,  steadfast  study 
of  our  Divine  Teacher  and  Exemplar.  He  is 
the  highest  style  of  Christian  who  is  perpetu¬ 
ally  flowing  out,  because  he  is  perpetually  fill¬ 
ing  up ;  who  is  as  strong  on  the  side  towards 
God  as  on  the  side  towards  his  fellow-men; 
and  who  keeps  his  balance  between  external 
activities  and  internal  intercourse  with  his 
Master.  _ 


RUSSIA  OR  ENOLAM)  1 
%hich  has  the  greatest  claim  to  the  sympathy  of  America  t 

By  Sev.  NEWMAN  HALL,  D.D. 

IjODilon,  May  35,  1886. 

To  tbe  Editor  of  The  Mew  York  Eranaellst : 

Dear  Sir,  I  have  read  with  interest  the  arti¬ 
cle  on  “  Russia  at  the  Gates  of  India,”  in  The 
Evangelist  of  May  7 ;  but  regret  that  while  on 
the  ground  of  justice  you  decide  in  favor  of 
England,  you  say  “  If  it  were  merely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  symiwithy,  I  think  American  sympathy 
would  be  with  Russia.”  You  say  that  in  your 
trouble  Russia  stood  by  you  from  lieginning  to 
end.  What  did  Russia  actually  do  ?  The  only 
fact  you  give  is  that  when  their  fieet  came  into 
your  port,  their  officers  were  feted  in  public, 
and  welcomed  to  your  homes.  But  this  was 
benefit  rendered  by  .Americans  to  Russians. 
Can  you  think  that  the  heart  of  the  sternest 
desiKitism  in  the  world  was  beating  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  greatest  Republic  in  the  world, 
fighting  for  freedom  ? 

You  say  that  a  certain  foolish  cheer  raised 
by  a  clique  in  Parliament,  was  “an  exiiensive 
cheer,”  which  led  you  to  “  press  the  Alabama 
Claims,  for  which  England  had  to  pay  three 
millions  sterling.”  The  most  foolish,  the  mo.st 
pestilent  opinions,  may  raise  a  cheer.  Is  no¬ 
thing  ever  cheered  at  Washington  which  is  ab¬ 
surd  or  unjust?  Would  it  be  right  to  make 
the  American  nation  responsible  ?  Surely  the 
Alabama  case  should  not  be  quoted  as  a  reason 
for  sympathy  being  on  the  side  of  Russia,  when 
England  has  acknowledged  and  atoned  for  the 
fault. 

It  is  scarcely  generous  to  say  “  England  hud 
to  pay,”  as  though  comi^elled,  when  it  was 
England’s  own  desire  that  arbitration  should 
be  resorted  to,  and  with  her  full  apiiroval  that 
the  award  was  paid.  Only  during  the  last 
week  I  have  heard  this  referred  to  at  great 
public  meetings  Jis  the  triumph  of  reason  over 
strife,  and  as  cementing  the  friendship  of  two 
great  nations.  The  hearty  cheers  of  great  as¬ 
semblies  showed  that  the  payment  was  not  re¬ 
garded  as  reluctant  compliance  with  demand, 
but  as  spontaneous  concurrence  with  justice 
and  fraternity. 

You  say  “The  general  feeling  as  shown  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  press,  on  public  occa¬ 
sions  and  in  private  meetings,  was  so  strongly 
against  us  that  America  owes  little  to  England 
in  the  way  of  gratitude.”  I  respectfully  de¬ 
mur. 

The  feeling  in  Parliament  comiielled  the 
Government  to  refuse  Louis  Napoleon’s  pro¬ 
posal  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the 
South.  Some  of  the  leading  London  papers, 
and  the  majority  of  the  Provincial  papers 
(which  best  represent  national  opinion),  were 
in  your  favor.  As  to  public  meetings,  not  one 
was  ever  held  or  attempted  in  favor  of  the 
South,  while  many  hundreds  of  such  meetings, 
attended  by  crowded  masses  of  enthusiastic 
citizens,  were  held  all  over  the  country  to  pro¬ 
test  in  favor  of  “Union  and  Emancipation.” 


If  some  persons  of  infiuence  favored  the  South, 
they  only  echoed  the  opinions  and  arguments 
of  very  many  of  your  own  citizens  in  the  North, 
called  Copi>erheads,  who  also  showed  no  sym¬ 
pathy  in  your  struggle.  The  majority  of  the 
aristocracy  were  at  one  time  adverse;  but 
surely  a  republican  country  like  yours  judges 
a  nation  by  the  sentiments  of  the  great  masses 
of  the  people,  and  not  of  the  privileged  few. 
But  the  minority  of  that  day  have  come  over 
to  the  majority  now.  With  us  in  the  upper 
and  the  lower  ranks  there  is  only  one  feeling 
of  sympathy  and  brotherhood  with  you.  All 
rejoice  together  in  the  result  of  your  terrible 
struggle. 

How  then  can  it  be,  as  you  say,  that  “  If  it 
were  merely  a  question  of  sympathy,  American 
sympathy  would  be  with  Russia  ”  ?  With  Rus¬ 
sia  now ;  with  the  Russia  of  Desiwtism,  rather 
than  with  the  England  of  the  present  day,  an 
England  which  laments  the  errors  of  its  rulers  in 
the  past,  which  rejoices  in  its  act  of  reparation 
to  you,  whose  heart  always  beat  true  to  the 
cause  of  Freedom,  even  when  some  who  spoke 
in  her  name  misrepresented  her,  but  whose 
voice  and  heart  alike  are  in  full  sympathy  with 
America !  I  am,  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 
Newman  Hall. 


A  WORD  FROM  OUATEMALA. 

Our  friends  have  manifested  considerable 
anxiety  for  our  safety  here  during  the  recent 
troubles.  But  all  have  been  kept  safe.  There 
would  have  been  no  fighting  at  all,  had  the 
Salvadoranean  authorities  not  suppressed  the 
cable  messages  which  were  forwarded  to  Gen. 
Barrios  from  the  State  Department  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Nothing  was  known  here  of  the  action 
of  the  Senate,  until  mail  copies  of  the  des¬ 
patches  sent  three  weeks  before  by  cable  were 
received  by  the  United  States  Minister,  Mr. 
Hall.  Had  these  despatches  been  permitted 
by  Zaldivar  to  have  reached  Barrios,  all  would 
have  been  well. 

The  new  President  is  a  man  of  much  ability, 
and  assures  us  of  the  same  aid,  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  protection  that  we  have  enjoyed  as 
a  mission  under  the  previous  administration. 
He  has  instituted  several  excellent  reforms. 
His  Cabinet  are  men  who  have  the  name  of  be¬ 
ing  upright.  The  outlook  is  more  ho(>eful 
than  ever.  Business  men  are  feeling  easier, 
and  the  general  tone  is  inspiring.  There  was 
no  riot,  no  trouble,  no  excitement,  all  of  which 
is  greatly,  if  not  altogether,  owing  to  the  good 
counsels  of  our  most  excellent  Minister  and 
personal  friend,  Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Cleveland  has 
honored  himself  and  the  nation,  and  has  put 
the  American  colony  here  under  what  we  con¬ 
sider  personal  obligations  for  his  action  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  accede  to  the  clamor  of  politicians  for 
this  place.  As  a  mission  we  are  greatly  favored 
in  having  Mr.  Hall  here,  for  to  say  nothing  of 
his  jiersonal  infiuence,  the  example  of  himself 
and  family  in  their  regular  attendance  at  the 
services  and  respect  for  the  Sabbath,  is  of  itself 
a  great  power  in  a  community  like  this ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  note,  that  in  other  countries  our 
missions  have  been  similarly  favored  by  God¬ 
fearing  and  Sabbath-keeping  diplomatic  rep¬ 
resentatives.  J.  Clark  Hill. 

Guatemala,  Maj  13, 1885.  ' 


LETTER  FROM  CHICAGO. 

Sold  at  Anction. 

Such,  at  last,  is  the  fate  which  has  overtak¬ 
en  the  Chicago  University.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  whole  history  of  the  country  will 
furnish  another  fact  like  this.  That  a  Universi¬ 
ty,  twenty-six  years  old,  (it  was  chartered  and 
organiz-'d  in  1859,)  starting  with  a  large  endow¬ 
ment  from  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  located 
in  a  great  and  wealthy  city,  should  at  last  be 
sold  under  the  auctioneer’s  hammer  for  a  debt 
larger  than  the  whole  intrinsic  value  of  all  the 
property  of  the  corporation,  is  to  say  the  least, 
a  fact  which  bears  witness  to  extraordinary 
management.  The  sale  was  made  under  fore¬ 
closure  of  mortgage  held  by  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  which  years  ago  loaned  to  the  Universi¬ 
ty  a  large  sum  of  money.  When  the  money 
became  due,  the  University  authorities  refused 
payment,  alleging  that  the  loan  was  made  in 
violation  of  the  conditions  which  Mr.  Douglas 
imposed  in  his  original  contract  to  give  in 
trust  the  tract  of  laud  on  which  the  buildings 
now  stand ;  they  set  up  the  claim  that  the 
proi>erty  could  not  be  legally  mortgaged,  that 
the  insurance  company’s  securities  were  there¬ 
fore  void,  and  that  the  University  did  not  owe 
the  money  which  hail  been  loaned  to  them  in 
good  faith.  The  luckless  creditor  then  ap- 
l>ealed  to  the  courts,  where  the  contest  has 
been  going  on  for  years,  until  recently  the 
United  States  Court  gave  a  final  decision  in 
favor  of  the  insurance  company  for  the  full 
amount  of  their  loan  with  accrued  interest. 
That  this  was  a  righteous  decision,  no  intelli¬ 
gent  and  disinterested  person,  on  a  fair  judg¬ 
ment  of  all  the  facts,  would  or  could  deny. 
'That  the  University  authorities  might  long 
ago  have  raised  every  dollar  needed  to  cancel 
this  claim  is  doubtless  true  also,  if  they  had 
used  half  the  effort  to  make,  that  they  have  to 
avoid,  payment.  The  University  has  always 
been  a  distinctively  Baptist  institution.  The 
Baptists  have  always  had  a  large  majority  in 
its  Board  of  Trustees,  and  it  has  been  controll¬ 
ed  by  them,  though  some  of  its  trustees  have 
had  other  denominational  connections.  Before 
the  sale,  a  number  of  the  friends  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  had  a  meeting  at  which  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lawrence,  a  leading  Baptist  pastor  in  this  city, 
introduced  a  resolution  disowning,  on  the  jiart 
of  the  Baiitists  of  Chicago,  all  responsibility 
for  the  repudiation  of  the  debts  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  This  resolution,  after  a  heated  discus¬ 
sion,  was  adopted  by  the  narrow  majority  of 
21  ajes  to  23  noes.  The  general  public,  if  call¬ 
ed  to  vote  on  the  same  resolution,  would  quite 
certainly  give  an  overwhelming  majority  the 
other  way.  The  institution  was  sold  for  ?275,- 
000,  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness.  There  is 
(lending  still  another  suit  for  the  property, 
which  is  brought  by  the  sons  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
who  claim  that,  the  conditions  of  their  father’s 
gift  having  been  violated,  the  property  now 
reverts  to  them.  Altogether,  the  history  of 
the  University  shows  a  deplorable  mismanage¬ 
ment  and  squandering  of  what  was  originally  a 
noble  trust. 

One  Ooeth  and  another  Cometh. 

With  this  sad  record  of  the  collapse  of  one 
institution,  it  is  interesting  to  place  side  by 
side  the  record  of  the  founding  and  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  another.  There  are  already  four  fiour- 
ishing  theological  seminaries  in  or  near  the 
city,  and  now  we  are  about  to  have  a  fifth. 
This  is  to  be  known  as  the  Western  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary.  Not  that  the  goodly  seminary 
at  Allegheny  is  to  be  removed  hither,  but  that 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  about  to 
have  a  new  seminary  of  that  name,  and  all 
through  the  munificence  of  one  man.  Dr.  Tol- 
man  Wheeler.  The  gift  of  this  gentleman  for 


this  purpose  amounted  to  $225,000,  of  which 
$25,000  have  been  expended  for  a  lot,  and 
$80,000  for  buildings,  leaving  $120,000  for  an 
endowment  fund.  There  are  two  buildings,  a 
main  building  and  a  dormitory,  and  both  are 
very  nearly  completed.  The  location  of  the 
seminary  is  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  on 
Washington  Boulevard.  The  lot  is  200  feet 
front  by  214  feet  deep.  The  buildings  are  four 
stories  high,  the  walls  of  pressed  brick,  and 
the  interior  finish  of  hard  wood.  The  dormi¬ 
tory  will  accommodate  sixty- four  students,  and 
contains  thirty-two  bed-rooms,  and  sixteen 
large  sitting-rooms.  The  main  building  con¬ 
tains  the  professors’  rooms,  lecture-rooms, 
chapel,  library,  offices,  dining-rooms,  servants’ 
rooms,  kitchen,  and  laundry.  It  is  expected 
that  professors  will  be  chosen  and  in  their 
places  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  seminary 
next  September.  The  institution  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  same  plan  as  the  General  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  in  New  York. 

Presbyterian  Social  Union  and  League. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Social  Union  for  the 
year  was,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of  the  year. 
The  attendance  was  very  large,  numbering 
nearly  or  quite  four  hundred.  It  is  the  only 
meeting  of  the  year  at  which  ladies  are  pres¬ 
ent.  The  subject  for  discussion  was  Sunday- 
school  Instruction.  The  various  speakers  were 
interesting,  especially  Dr.  Henson,  the  guest 
of  the  Union,  who  was  both  witty  and  wise, 
and  who  is  well  nigh  unapproachable  as  an 
after-dinner  speaker.  The  Union  voted  to  re¬ 
vive  the  Presbyterian  League,  an  organization 
which  was  just  beginning  to  enter  upon  a  ca¬ 
reer  of  usefulness  when  the  great  fire  of  1871 
put  an  end  to  it.  It  has  a  valuable  charter,  by 
which  it  is  authorized  to  hold  real  estate  to 
the  amount  of  $750,000.  Its  object  is  to  collect 
and  appropriate  funds  to  aid  in  purchasing 
sites  for  new  churches,  and  in  erecting  church 
buildings.  A  liberal  support  given  to  this 
organization  will  enable  the  Presbytery  great¬ 
ly  to  extend  its  work,  by  organizing  and  build¬ 
ing  up  new  churches  in  promising  localities  in 
the  city  and  suburbs,  where  growth  in  popula¬ 
tion  is  going  forward  with  unexampled  rapidi¬ 
ty.  The  Presbyterians  of  this  vicinity,  it  is 
confidently  expected,  will  contribute  so  liberal¬ 
ly  to  the  funds  of  the  League  as  to  enable  it  to 
do  a  great  and  most  urgently  needed  work  in 
Church  extension.  The  writer  is  told  of  one 
man  who  stands  ready  to  add  twenty  per  cent, 
to  the  largest  aggregate  of  contributions  which 
may  be  put  into  the  treasury  of  the  League. 
If  this  aggregate  should  be  made  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  he  stands  ready  to  increase 
it  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  This 
sum,  though  so  large,  could  be  wisely  invested, 
and  in  the  hands  of  prudent  and  sagacious 
men  as  the  officers  of  the  League  are,  would 
be.  Two  new  churches  are  to  be  organized 
within  the  next  week,  and  a  third  within  a  few 
weeks,  and  there  are  other  fields  which  should 
be  occupied  at  once.  “  There  remaineth  much 
land  to  be  possessed.” 

A  Self-riKkteons  Oathering. 

It  was  called  by  its  promoters  and  active 
participants  “A  Holiness  Convention,”  but  its 
truer  descriptive  name  is  given  in  the  heading 
of  this  paragraph.  It  was  a  gathering  of  those 
who  in  their  own  estimation  “  have  already  at¬ 
tained  ”  to  a  sinless  condition.  Satan  cometh 
and  findeth  nothing  in  them,  so  they  boast. 
They  have  been  in  session  several  days  during 
the  present  week.  They  profess  complete 
sanctification.  Their  meetings  are  reported 
to  have  been  characterized  by  intense  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  the  most  exuberant  joy.  “  Ignorance 
was  bliss,”  but  with  them  it  would  have  been 
“  folly  to  be  wise  ”  in  the  knowledge  that  their 
hearts,  like  those  of  unsanctified  persons, 
“are  deceitful  above  all  things,”  and  that 
they  cannot  understand  their  own  errors. 
Very  admirably  does  Dr.  Shedd  put  this  whole 
matter  in  the  title  to  one  of  his  “Sermons  to  the 
Spiritual  Man.”  It  is  this :  “  The  Sense  of  Sin 
leads  to  Holiness,  and  the  Conceit  of  Holiness 
leads  to  Sin.”  There  is  a  whole  sermon  sim¬ 
ply  in  this  title  of  a  sermon.  If  anything 
could  undeceive  those  who  have  taken  up  with 
the  conceit  of  their  own  holiness,  it  would  be 
the  thoughtful  reading  of  such  a  searching 
sermon  as  this  by  Dr.  Shedd. 

Political  and  Judicial. 

The  result  of  our  Mayoralty  election,  which 
occurred  nearly  two  months  ago,  has  not  even 
yet  been  officially  declared,  though  the  law  re- 
(luires  that  the  official  canvass  be  made  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  election.  The  liquor  interest 
in  the  State  has  made  repeated  attempts  to  se¬ 
cure,  by  the  Legislature  now  in  session,  a  re¬ 
peal  of  the  present  high  license  law,  which  is 
proving  to  be  a  most  beneficent  law,  and  the 
enactment  in  its  stead  of  a  law  which  shall 
make  the  license  merely  nominal.  But  the 
attempts  have  all  failed,  and  there  is  no  pros¬ 
pect  that  the  liqnor-dealers  will  succeed.  The 
present  law  will  stand.  The  two  parties  have 
mutually  agreed,  for  once,  to  unite  in  electing 
a  non-partisan  ticket  for  Judges  of  the  Circuit 
Court.  The  present  incumbents,  of  whom  four 
are  Democrats  and  only  one  a  Republican, 
have  borne  themselves  so  well  in  their  high 
office,  that  both  (larties  will  unite  in  reelecting 
them  at  the  ensuing  June  election.  This  is  as 
it  should  be. 

The  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible  Is  having 
here  a  large  sale— proportionately  larger,  as  I 
understand,  than  was  the  sale  of  the  Revised 
New  Testament  four  years  ago.  It  deserves  to 
have. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Curtis. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  S.  Curtis  was  known 
throughout  the  Ctuirch,  and  was  well  known 
and  greatly  honored  and  esteemed  in  Central 
and  Western  New  York  and  throughout  the 
Central  States  of  the  West.  He  departed  this 
life  Saturday  evening,  May  30,  at  Rockford,  Ill., 
where  he  had  resided  for  the  last  sixteen  years. 

Dr.  Curtis  was  born  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  in 
1815.  In  his  early  life  his  father  removed  to 
the  West,  first  to  Missouri,  and  then  to  Wis¬ 
consin  Territory  near  Galena,  Ill.  Here  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  that  faithful  mis¬ 
sionary  and  godly  man,  the  Rev.  Aratus  Kent, 
who  did  much  to  direct  and  inspire  his  whole 
future  career.  In  1838  he  was  graduated  at 
Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville,  then  under 
the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Edward  Beecher,  and 
where  he  had  as  college  companions,  though 
not  all  classmates,  ex-Governor  Richard  Yates, 
Dr.  R.  W.  Patterson,  and  the,  Hon.  New¬ 
ton  Bateman,  the  President  of  Knox  College. 
His  theological  course  was  pursued  at  Yale 
Seminary.  His  first  settlement  was  for  one 
year  at  Rockford,  where  he  first  met  the  lady, 
Mi.ss  Martha  A.  Leach,  to  whom  in  1845  he  was 
united  in  marriage.  From  Rockford  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where  for  thir¬ 
teen  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  where  for  a  portion  of  that  time 
he  was  acting  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
He  next  was  called  to  the  Chair  of  Moral  Phi¬ 


losophy  in  Hamilton  College,  New  York,  and 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  College  church.  Here 
he  labored  successfully  from  1855  to  1863,  when 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  presidency  of  Knox 
College.  He  held  this  office  for  five  years,  and 
resigned  it  to  accept  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  Westminster  Church  at  Rockford.  His 
health  becoming  impaired  after  six  years  of 
labor,  he  resigned  his  charge  and  went  abroad 
in  1875,  travelling  in  Europe  and  visiting  the 
Holy  Land.  His  health  continuing  infirm,  he 
did  not  upon  his  return  home  resume  active 
service,  but  preached  only  occasionally.  This 
he  was  able  to  do  until  within  a  few  months  of 
his  death. 

Dr.  Curtis  was  a  corporate  member  of  the 
American  Board,  and  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Seminary  of  the  Northwest.  He  was  a 
successful  educator,  an  able  and  instructive 
preacher,  a  clear  and  vigorous  thinker,  a  man 
of  large  attainments,  and  yet  a  man  of  modest 
bearing,  of  gentle  manners,  of  noble  Christian 
character,  esteemed  by  all,  and  by  his  friends 
and  parishioners  devotedly  loved. 

He  leaves  a  wife  and  four  children.  One  of 
his  sons  is  the  Rev.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  who  as 
the  instructor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Seminary  of 
the  Northwest,  is  proving  himself  to  be  an  ac¬ 
complished  scholar  and  teacher.  Clement. 


A  NOTABLE  SCENE  IN  THE  COMMONS. 

The  recent  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the 
relations  of  England  and  Russia,  has  thrilled 
the  English-speaking  world  with  its  tone  of 
dignity,  manliness,  and  patriotism.  It  was  the 
good  fortune  of  the  writer  to  see  and  hear  this 
“old  man  eloquent,”  when  he  rose  to  similar 
majesty  of  oratory  and  moving  power,  just 
three  years  ago  to-day.  The  member  for 
Clitheroe,  who  kindly  gave  me  the  order  for 
admission  to  the  House  of  Commons,  accom¬ 
panied  his  card  with  a  line  of  advice  to  go 
early  on  Monday,  as  there  would  be  a  scene 
when  Sir  Miles  Hicks  Beach  should  introduce 
his  motion  of  censure  of  the  Government  on 
the  affairs  of  Ireland.  That  motion  for  an 
obvious  reason  did  not  come,  but  instead,  one 
that  caused  one  of  the  most  solemn  scenes  ever 
witnessed  in  Westminster.  On  Saturday,  May 
6, 1882,  all  England  was  happy  in  having  the 
Queen  come  forth  from  her  retirement,  and 
publicly  open  Epping  Forest,  but  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  that  very  day  the  assassins  in  Phoenix 
Park  did  a  deed  which  threw  a  gloom  over  all 
the  civilized  world,  as  Sunday’s  telegrams  told 
of  the  cruel  fate  of  Lord  Cavendish  and  Mr. 
Burke.  On  reaching  Westminster  we  found 
possibly  six  hundred  men,  each  holding  an 
order  of  admission,  but  knowing  that  only 
sixty-flve  could  be  admitted  to  the  Stranger’s 
Gallery.  The  card  of  the  writer,  by  good  for¬ 
tune,  was  drawn  first  from  the  ballot-box,  and 
soon  with  four  others  I  was  marched  by  an 
officer  to  the  place  provided.  The  Speaker’s 
and  the  Peers  Gallery  were  soon  full.  Herbert 
Bismarck,  the  Duke  of  Teck,  Bishop  Elllcott, 
and  other  notables  looked  in  grave  silence  up¬ 
on  the  scene  below.  Nearly  all  of  the  over 
six  hundred  seats  for  members  were  occupied. 
The  Mace  Bearer  in  his  quaint  garb  soon  en¬ 
tered,  shouting  “Speaker,  Speaker,”  and  be¬ 
hind  him  solemnly  walked  Mr.  Brand,  who 
mounted  his  dais  with  measured  steps.  The 
Muce  was  then  decorously  laid  upon  the  end 
of  }he  table,  the  Speaker  firmly  cried  “  order,” 
ail*!!  then  the  Chaplain  in  a  voice  strong  but 
tender,  together  with  his  clerk,  read  the  Litur¬ 
gy  for  the  day,  and  the  usual  prayers  followed, 
while  the  members  on  three  sides  of  the  house 
stood  with  their  faces  to  the  wall,  and  joined 
in  the  Pater  noster.  A  very  few  minutes  were 
given  to  necessary  routine  business,  when  a 
hush,  and  then  absolute  silence  began  to  strain 
the  nerves  of  all  present.  John  Bright  sat  up¬ 
right  with  his  silk-hat  on  his  head,  the  blind 
Postmaster-General  eagerly  stretched  his  neck 
forward  to  catch  the  first  words  that  were  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  sat  with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands, 
as  if  he  were  bowed  in  prayer.  At  twenty 
minutes  past  four  he  rose  and  said : 

“  I  rise,  Sir,  for  a  purpose  which  the  feollnR  of  the 
House  will  anticipate— ii  Is  to  move  the  Immediate  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  House.  It  Is  a  course  In  conformity 
with  what  has  been  done  on  previous  occasions  when 
sad  events  have  come  home  to  the  mind  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  public.  I  believe,  Sir,  that  this  occasion, 
made  known  on  Saturday  night  and  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing,  is  unparalleled  In  our  history— unparalleled  for 
the  blackness  of  the  crime  which  has  been  committed, 
and  unparalleled,  as  I  fully  believe,  for  the  horror 
which  it  has  excited  in  the  entire  people  of  tlie  United 
Kingdom.  ...  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Burke  wo  are  rob- 
lied  of  one  of  the  ablest,  most  upright,  most  experienc¬ 
ed,  and  most  eminent  memliers  of  tliat  Civil  Service  to 
which  we  owe  so  much  in  the  government  of  tlio  coun¬ 
try  at  the  hands  of  its  permanent  ofdcials.  But,  Sir, 
ihe  hand  of  the  assassin  has  come  yet  nearer  home ; 
and  though  I  find  it  difficult  to  say  the  word,  yet  say  it 
I  must,  that  one  of  the  very  noblest  hearts  in  England 
has  ceased  to  beat ;  and  has  cejised  at  a  moment  when 
it  was  just  devoteil  to  the  service  of  Ireland,  full  of 
love  tor  that  country,  full  of  hope  for  the  future,  full 
of  capacity  to  render  her  service.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  on  which  1  will  not  dwell,  all  previous  arrange- 
>ients  and  intentions  must  ts^  reconsidered,  and  to 
some  extent,  recast.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  oc¬ 
casion  to  touch  upon  busine.ss,  for  in  truth,  the  very 
aim  of  such  an  adjournment  as  I  propose  is  to  justify 
the  feeling  of  the  House  that  it  is  not  in  a  slate,  at  the 
moment,  to  grapple  with  the  serious  cares  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  I  will,  therefore,  limit  myself  to  giving  notice 
that  we  shall  think  it  our  duty  to  ask  the  attention  of 
the  House  at  once  to  whnt  is  felt  to  be  most  dersply 
pressing,  and  what  I  l>elieve  will,  in  the  present  state 
of  sentiment  of  the  House,  be  found  to  be  perfectly 
practicable.  Wo  intend  to  ask  the  House  on  Tliursday 
next  to  permit  us  to  introduce  a  measure  relating  to 
the  repression  of  crime  In  Ireland,  and  we  have  the 
fullest  confidence,  that  if  that  measure  really  corre¬ 
spond  in  its  spirit  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  wo  shall  be 
duly  supported  and  assisted,  in  its  various  stages,  by 
the  sentiment  of  all  quarters  of  the  House.  Next  to 
that,  and  I  hope  upon  an  early  day,  we  shall  introduce 
•  a  measure  with  resfiect  to  the  question  of  arrears  In 
Ireland.  But  I  cannot  name  a  day  for  this  purpose, 
inasmuch  as  it  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  pro¬ 
gress  which  wo  may  make  with  the  stages  of  the  earlier 
Bill.  We  shall  not  delay  one  day  tsivond  what  neces¬ 
sity  requires ;  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  jmstpone- 
ment  may  be  very  short.  Sir,  1  think  I  ought  to  add 
nothing  to  the  words  I  have  said.  I  thank  the  House 
for  having  assisted  me  in  the  performance  of  the  most 
painful  task  which  ever  devolveil  upon  me  when  stand¬ 
ing  at  this  table,  and  I  move  that  this  House  do  now 
adjourn.” 

There  was  a  tremor  in  the  voice  of  the  Prime 
Minister  that  touched  every  heart.  The  Lon¬ 
don  Standard  next  day  said  ;  “  There  was  pa¬ 
thos  in  every  syllable  of  the  almost  tearful  ut¬ 
terances,  and  the  orator  evidently  spoke  un¬ 
der  the  inspiration  not  merely  of  sorrow  but  of 
pain.”  As  he  took  his  seat,  the  leader  of  the 
opposition,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  had 
been  expected  at  this  hour  to  be  laboring  for 
the  downfall  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  rose  to  second 
the  motion.  The  Conservative  leader  lacked 
the  smoothness  and  fatherly  style  of  the  Liberal 
chieftain  whom  he  faced  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table ;  but  his  feelings  were  so  moved  that 
even  his  stammering  tongue  was  eloquent.  It 
was  a  manly,  courteous  thing  for  him  after  his 
eulogy  of  the  murdered  officials,  to  say  “  that 
he  was  assured  that  the  Government  have  even 
under  this  heavy  blow,  at  once  taken  upon 
them  as  they  were  bound  to  do,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  proper  remedies  to  be  applied  to 
the  state  of  things  which  exists ;  and  assuring 
the  government  as  we  do  of  the  hearty  coop¬ 
eration  of  those  who  sit  in  this  part  of  the 
House— I  would  say  on  the  part  of  the  whole 


House — In  such  measures  as  may  appear  to  be 
necessary  for  the  restoration  and  preservation 
of  peace  in  the  country,  I  beg,  Sir,  to  second 
the  motion.” 

On  the  close  of  his  speech  a  young  man  who 
looked  like  a  dry  goods  clerk  calmly  arose 
from  among  the  benches  of  the  Irish  members. 
Hisses  and  cries  of  disapproval  greeted  his  ris¬ 
ing.  He  stood  firmly  and  silently  as  the  per¬ 
spiration  started  over  his  flushed  face,  and 
shortly  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  spoke  the 
manly  words  that  turned  hisses  into  cheers. 
He  said  “I  wish  to  express  on  behalf  of  my 
honorable  friends,  and  on  my  own  behalf,  and 
I  believe  on  the  part  of  every  Irishman  in 
whatever  part  of  the  world  he  may  live,  our 
most  unqualified  detestation  of  the  horrible 
crime  which  has  been  committed  in  Ireland.” 
Mr.  Forster,  the  predecessor  of  Lord  Caven¬ 
dish  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  added  a 
noble  tribute  to  the  worth  of  the  dead  officials, 
and  then  after  a  tame  speech  by  Mr.  Lowther, 
the  motion  was  put  and  carried,  and  the  House 
adjourned  just  forty  minutes  after  the  call  to 
order.  Crowds  tarried  in  the  lobby — the  his¬ 
torian  Justin  M’Carthy  there  spoke  despond¬ 
ently  of  Ireland’s  future.  Mr.  Parnell  retired 
without  speaking  a  word  to  anybody,  for  a 
mob  was  in  waiting  to  do  violence  to  his  per¬ 
son.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  carriage  was  followed 
by  thousands  of  excited  men,  some  cheering, 
others  crying  out  for  his  overthrow.  As  I 
stepped  from  the  Commons  into  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  roaring  of  that  sea  of  excited  hu¬ 
manity  quickened  an  already  rapid  pulse, 
while  I  thought  of  the  heavy  burdens  resting 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  occupant  of  that  car¬ 
riage,  and  on  whom  added  burdens  have  since 
been  placed  by  Arabi  Pasha,  by  the  Mahdi, 
and  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias. 

Theo.  F.  Burnham. 

Amenla  Union,  N.  Y. 


IN  JUSTICE  TO  DR.  PATTON. 

To  tbo  EXlltor  of  The  New  York  Evangelist : 

It  seems  to  at  least  one  of  your  readers,  that 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
Judge  Drake  in  the  recent  debate  on  Roman 
Catholic  baptism,  grossly  perverted  Prof.  Pat¬ 
ton’s  real  position  on  the  pivotal  point  of  the 
question.  Judge  Drake  said  “When  Dr.  Pat¬ 
ton  defines  the  Church,  he  departs  from  the 
language  of  the  Book,  and  in  using  language 
with  a  different  meaning,  he  makes  an  assault 
upon  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,”  etc.  A 
little  further  on  he  says,  after  giving  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  visible  Church  in  the  Confession, 
“  Dr.  Patton  says  it  is  ‘  made  up  of  all  com¬ 
munions  that  teach  the  saving  truths  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.’  ” 

Dr.  Patton  mya  no  such  thing.  He  is  answer¬ 
ing  the  question  What  is  the  visible  Church  ? 
He  says  (1)  “  It  may  be  that  one  of  the  several 
communions  into  which  Christendom  is  di¬ 
vided  is  the  one  holy  apostolic  Church”;  (2) 
“  The  visible  Church  may  be  composed  of  those 
branches  of  the  Church  which  have  a  valid 
ministry  perpetuated  by  apostolic  succession  ” ; 
(3)  “The  visible  Church  may  be  considered  as 
made  up  of  all  communions  that  hold  and 
teach  the  saving  truths  of  Christianity.”  The 
first  two  of  these  suppositions  are  obviously  in¬ 
valid,  and  are  disposed  of  in  two  or  three  sen¬ 
tences.  It  is  against  this  third  supposition, 
even  after  all  qualifications  have  been  made, 
that  Dr.  Patton  argues.  He  says  “  Let  us  give 
up  the  branch  theory.  Instead  of  regarding 
the  visible  Church  under  the  coarse  idea  of  a 
multitude  that  can  rise  up  and  be  counted, 
that  can  be  written  to  and  heard  from,  that 
can  be  gathered  into  General  Assemblies  or 
ecumenical  councils,  let  us  take  the  view  that 
the  visible  Church  consists  of  all  those  who 
profess  the  true  religion,  together  with  their 
children.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Standards.” 

Men  may  honestly  differ  as  to  the  merits  of 
so  grave  a  question  as  this  one  of  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  baptism.  But  no  honorable  men  can  dif¬ 
fer  as  to  the  righteousness  of  the  tactics  which 
deliberately  states  an  opponent’s  position  to 
be  directly  the  opposite  of  what  it  is.  And  the 
excuse  cannot  be  given  that  this  was  through 
a  misunderstanding  in  the  heat  of  debate,  for 
Dr.  Patton’s  article  was  published  long  before 
the  Assembly  convened. 

Dr.  Patton  is  abundantly  able  to  fight  his 
own  battles,  but  high-minded  men  often  hesi¬ 
tate  at  self-vindication,  lest  they  should  seem 
self-important.  It  does  not  seem  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  case  that  so  gross  a  misrepresentation 
should  be  permitted  to  go  uncontradicted. 

An  Observer  from  Afar. 


MISAPPREHENSIONS. 

Dear  Evangelist :  Dr.  Cuyler’s  article  (“  Young 
Ministers  ”)  in  your  issue  of  June  4th,  is  in  the 
main  sound— an  extended  expression  of  my 
own  views.  And  now  will  the  good  Doctor, 
since  he  has  been  so  kind  as  to  read  the  com¬ 
munication  of  “  J.  G.  S.,  whoever  he  may  be,” 
in  the  preceding  number,  do  me  the  favor  to 
look  it  over  once  more  and  show  us  where,  in 
any  instance,  the  “  pushing,”  “  secret  intrigu¬ 
ing  and  scheming,”  &c.,  are  charged  upon  the 
“  young  ministers  ”  themselves.  Having  been 
especially  careful  to  avoid  such  accusation,  I 
fear  that  our  Nestor  of  the  pen,  usually  cor¬ 
rect,  may  for  once  have  been  caught  nodding. 

In  regard  to  the  communication  “  Youth  in 
the  Pulpit,”  the  writer  evidently  does  not  ap¬ 
prehend  the  case.  Is  it  by  the  “  killing  of  Go¬ 
liath  ”  or  the  “  killing  of  Uriah,”  or  even  both, 
that  the  character  of  David  is  to  be  gauged  ? 

Finally,  brother  Evangelist,  though  not  re¬ 
garding  myself  a  remarkably  “good  shot,”  let 
me  say  that  if  any  man  can  bring  down  more 
game  by  “  firing  into  the  flock  ”  than  did  your 
corresiiondent  on  the  28th  of  May,  I  should 
like  to  see  him  shoot.  What’s  the  u.seof  going 
out  to  tent  in  the  Canada  woods  or  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  when  sitting  under  his  own  roof-tree 
one  can  blaze  away  into  the  “  blue  ”  atmos¬ 
phere  of  our  Presbyterian  tactics,  and  with 
one  pull  of  the  trigger  create  such  a  flapping 
of  the  wings  as  my  one  little  charge,  or  rather 
“  blast,”  did  on  the  occasion  aforesaid  ? 

Truly  glad  that  this  question  is  brought  thus 
prominently  before  the  Church,  I  am,  with 
thanks,  J.  G.  >S. 

READING  THE  SCRIPTURES  IN  CONCERT. 

The  Children’s  Bible  Union  is  a  London 
scheme  to  promote  the  daily  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  in  concert.  The  plan  has  been 
widely  diffused  since  its  origin  in  1879,  and  the 
Branch  Union  in  this  country  has  Gen.  S.  L. 
Brown  for  its  President,  whose  address  is  153 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago.  Any  Sunday-school 
officers  or  teachers  or  private  (lersons  who  ap¬ 
prove  the  organization,  and  would  fain  keep 
step  with  it,  will  do  well  to  write  to  Gen. 
Brown  for  particulars.  We  do  well  to  encour¬ 
age  whatever  promotes  direct  contact  and  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  Inspired  Page. 


0UV  STaliU. 


Mr.  Albert  Stlckney,  the  author  of  “A  True 
Republic,”  now  comes  before  the  public  with 
a  treatise  on  “  Democratic  Government.”  He 
tells  us  at  the  outset  that  the  chief  immediate 
purpose  of  this  new  “Study  of  Politics,”  is  to 
convince  all  who  read  it  that  the  most  pressing 
political  need  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,is  the  calling  of  a  National  Constitutional 
Convention,  to  consider  the  question  of  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment.  He  deems  this  a  neces¬ 
sary  step  in  order  to  our  further  advance  in 
Democratic  rule,  and  to  the  point  where  the 
citizen  has  a  real  power  and  voice  in  affairs. 
As  matters  are,  public  opinion  and  action  are 
often  misled,  or  thwarted  in  other  ways  known 
to  politicians.  Hence  there  needs  to  be  reform 
in  order  to  Democratic  Government.  And  the 
aggregate  will,  not  the  exceptional  and  dis¬ 
cerning  few,  must  devise  and  know  how  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  remedy.  Not  yet,  but  when  every  man 
sits  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree  with  none 
to  molest  or  make  afraid,  and  when  no 
one  shall  have  need  to  say  to  his  neighbor 
‘  Know  the  Lord,’  will  society  reach  Mr.  Stiok- 
ney’s  ideal  of  “  Democratic  Government.” 
Meantime  his  half  dozen  chapters  are  worth 
reading.  He  considers  first  the  Definition,  then 
the  Principles  of  Democratic  Government; 
and  the  way  thus  prepared.  Wherein  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  not  Democratic,  then  beginning  to 
build,  he  explains  the  Form  and  the  Working 
of  Democratic  Government,  and  last  sets  forth 
How  our  Government  is  to  be  made  Democrat¬ 
ic.  (Harper  &  Brothers.) 


Mrs.  Mary  F.  Henderson  has  prepared  a  use¬ 
ful  volume  under  the  title  “  Diet  for  the  Sick,” 
just  issued  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  Starting 
out  with  the  ^conviction  that  there  is  a  link 
wanting,  very  often,  in  the  chain  that  connects 
physician  and  nurse,  and  even  more  frequently 
still  a  hiatus  between  physician  and  cook,  she 
has  presumed,  though  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  professionally,  to  invade  the  domains  of 
both.  She  has  something  to  say  on  the  relative 
values  of  foods,  their  application  to  special  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  system  and  on  the  best  methods 
of  their  preparation.  Diets  suited  to  special 
ailments  are  given  in  detail.  Also  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  all  sorts  of  nourishments  and  relishes 
for  infants  and  adults,  and  at  the  close  bills  of 
fare  for  convalescents.  Our  old  friends  tea 
and  coffee  receive  decidedly  small  quarter,  hot 
water  with  cream  and  sugar  seasoning  being 
their  substitute.  Iced  tea  is  especially  insolu¬ 
ble.  _ 

Pbophrct  and  History  in  Relation  to  the  Messiah. 

The  Warburton  Lectures  for  1880-1884.  By  Alfred 

Edershelm,  D.D.  New  York;  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  A 

Co.  1885. 

The  title  well  represents  the  miscellaneous 
character  of  the  book.  The  lectures  have  no 
organism.  They  seem  rather  to  be  the  chips 
of  his  “  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah.” 
They  are  sermons  of  the  lecture  type,  some¬ 
what  diffuse  in  style,  not  infrequently  super¬ 
ficial  in  thought  and  inconsequential  in  argu¬ 
ment.  To  those  who  admire  the  author’s 
methods,  and  have  confidence  in  his  judgment, 
this  book  will  be  welcome ;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  regarded,  as  a  contribution  of  any  definite 
value  either  to  prophecy  or  history  or  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  last  theme 
seems  to  be  lugged  in,  and  not  embraced  in 
the  title  of  the  book.  His  views  of  prophecy 
are  generally  sound.  His  view  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  is  mediating.  He  adopts  the  document¬ 
ary  hypothesis,  and  holds  to  a  considerable 
variety  of  documents  with  successive  editings ; 
but  he  insists  that  the  legislation  is  essentially 
Mosaic.  The  best  lecture  is  upon  the  Messi¬ 
anic  idea  of  the  Zelots  of  the  New  Testament 
times  as  represented  in  the  Pseudeplgraphlc 
Literature.  _ 

Pulpit  and  Easel.  By  Mary  B.  Sleight.  T.  T.  Crow¬ 
ell  A  Co.  pp.  300.  Three  illustrations. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  this  book 
read  from  the  manuscript,  and  also  of  reading 
it  when  it  appeared  in  'The  Advance ;  and  in  a 
scrap-book  it  has  been  read  and  reread  by  the 
children  of  the  house,  as  has  also  Miss  Sleight’s 
“  Prairie  Days.”  Few  books  in  our  library  are 
such  favorites  with  the  young  people.  We  are 
glad  to  see  this  in  book  form.  It  is  pure  and 
sweet  both  in  style  and  sentiment.  The  little 
mother  is  a  beautiful  character,  as  is  the  wise 
father;  and  under  their  Christian  nurture  the 
children  grow  up  into  useful  manhood  and  wo¬ 
manhood.  The  book  also  teaches  that  to  abide 
in  one’s  calling  with  God,  makes  the  calling 
divine.  It  is  just  the  book  for  the  Sunday- 
school  library.  _  wheeler. 
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A  PARAPHRASE. 

[Heb.  xll.  18-29 :  Revised  Version.] 

I. 

Ye  are  not  come  to  Sinai’s  Mount 

with  black  and  burning  skies ; 

Not  to  the  trumpet’s  stormy  sound, 
nor  voice  that  terrifies ; 

II. 

Not  to  the  word  which  they  that  heard 
entreated  not  to  hear. 

Nor  unendurable  command, 

nor  sight  of  deadly  fear. 

III. 

But  to  Mount  Zion  are  ye  come, 
the  living  God’s  abode — 

That  heavenly  Jerusalem 

the  newer  cov’nant  showed ; 

rv. 

Innumerable  angel  hosts 

with  that  asscmbl}'  told — 

The  general  Church  of  the  first-bom 
who  are  in  Heaven  enrolle<l ; 

V. 

And  unto  God,  the  Judge  of  all, 
and  just  souls  perfected. 

To  sprinkled  mediatorial  blood, 
to  Jesus,  ye  are  led  ! 

VI. 

Refuse  ye  not,  then.  Him  that  warns : 
for  now  not  earth  alone. 

But  Heaven  also,  trembleth 

at  the  voice  from  Jesus’  throne. 

VII. 

Th’  unshaken  kingdom  shall  remain 

when  all  things  made  withdraw ; 

Wherefore  by  grace  let  us  serve  God 
with  reverence  and  awe. 

M.  W.  S. 


CITIZENSHIP  IN  HEAVEN. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Kadison-square  Church  in  New 
York,  Kay  Slit,  1885,  by  Rev.  CHARLES  H.  PARK- 
HURST,  D.D. 

Philippians  iii.  20 :  “  Our  conversation  is  in 
heaven.”  These  five  words  utterly  fail  to  state 
to  us  what  St.  Paul  was  attempting  to  state  to 
the  Philippians.  If  we  shall  succeed  in  rescu¬ 
ing  the  thought  from  the  condition  of  help¬ 
lessness  and  meaninglessness  in  which  it  here 
lies,  we  shall  by  so  much  have  added  both  to 
the  compass  and  the  working  jxiwer  of  our 
Gkispel  Scriptures.  A  word  or  phrase  of  the 
Bible  not  understood,  or  misunderstood,  is  ex¬ 
actly  so  much  abbreviation  of  Revelation. 

In  two  respects  the  Apostle’s  meaning,  as 
here  phrased,  is  obscure.  The  first  relates  to 
an  error  in  translation,  happily  corrected,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  Revisers.  The  current  meaning 
of  our  word  “  conversation,”  is  such  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  Apostle  would  have  heavenly 
matters  the  topic  of  Christian  thought,  the  sta¬ 
ple  of  Christian  interchange— a  notion  as  je¬ 
june  and  impracticable  in  point  of  fact  as  the 
phrase  would  then  be  incongruous  in  iwint  of 
rhetoric.  The  Greek  original  of  the  word 
here  rendered  “conversation,”  is  polUenma, 
resembling  in  form  and  sound,  as  you  per¬ 
ceive,  our  word  “  politics,”  and  to  which  it  is 
radically  related,  and  denoting  the  relations 
which  subsist  between  a  citizen  and  his  coun¬ 
try.  Conformably  with  this,  St.  Paul  intends 
here  to  say  to  the  Philippians  that  whatever 
may  be  the  relations  which  we  sustain  to  the 
particular  city  or  State  where-  our  earthly  lot 
Is  cast,  or  to  the  particular  rulers  and  govern¬ 
ors  to  whom  we  owe  natural  allegiance,  that 
all  of  this  is  not  annulled,  but  overarched  by 
a  span  of  fealty  and  obligation  still  broader 
and  higher ;  that  however  terrestrial  we  may 
in  certain  ways  be,  we  are  still  under  a  celes¬ 
tial  regime— members  of  an  earthly  govern¬ 
ment,  but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  preclude  the 
fact  that  in  a  still  deeper  and  truer  sense  of 
the  phrase,  we  are  members  of  a  government 
that  transcends  the  earth;  and  that,  as  the 
Greek  original  has  it  and  our  own  English  Re¬ 
vision  reproduces  it,  not  our  conversation,  but 
“Our  citizenship  is  in  heaven.” 

The  concealed  intent  of  Paul’s  expression 
here  will  still  farther  be  uncovered  by  noticing 
a  little  carefully  the  political  relations  of  the 
city  in  which  the  readers  of  this  letter  were 
resident.  The  constitution  of  Philii>pi  politi¬ 
cally  was  peculiar  and  unlike  any  with  which 
we  are  personally  familiar.  You  will  recall,  I 
think,  from  the  reading  of  our  Bible-lesson  of 
this  morning  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Acts, 
that  Luke,  who  was  Paul’s  comi>anion  there, 
and  biographer,  describes  Philipi)i  as  “the 
chief  city  of  that  part  of  Macedonia,  and  a  col¬ 
ony.”  Now  a  Roman  colony  was  a  singularly 
constituted  affair.  Its  relations  are  not  so  ac¬ 
curately  expressed  by  saying  that  it  was  de¬ 
pendent  upon  Rome,  as  by  saying  that  it  was 
an  integral  part  of  Rome.  Philippi,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  little 
piece  of  Rome,  taken  up,  removed  hence  six 
hundred  miles  or  so,  and  planted  down  again 
in  Macedonia.  Philippi  maintained  a  relation 
not  of  conscious  dependence  upon  Rome,  but 
of  conscious  identity  with  it.  In  this  way  it 
had  something  the  same  feeling  as  a  town 
that  we  have  as  individual  citizens  while  trav¬ 
elling  in  foreign  parts :  whatever  interest  we 
may  have  in  matters  that  are  Immediately 
about  us,  and  in  the  civil  relations  of  those 
among  whom  we  happen  to  move,  all  of  this  is 
felt  by  us  as  a  foreign  matter,  and  does  not 
cling  closely  to  our  regard.  If  we  are  in  Eng¬ 
land,  we  realize  that  we  are  in  Great  Britain 
without  being  of  it.  Our  sense  is  that  we  are 
ourselves  a  part  of  the  United  States  still,  ta¬ 
ken  up  and  set  down  again  across  the  sea. 

A  Roman  colony  was  similarly  mindetl.  It 
preserved  its  Roman  consciousness  however 
alien  might  be  the  populations  among  which 
it  was  placed.  The  citizens  of  the  colony  were 
in  their  allegiance,  interests,  and  prerogatives 
Roman  citizens,  as  much  so  as  though  their 
dwelling  had  been  upon  the  Tiber.  Not  only 
did  they  pay  taxes  as  Roman  citizens,  but  were 
enrolled  in  one  of  the  Tribes  of  Rome,  and  vot¬ 
ed  as  Romans.  Their  citizenship  was  in  Rome. 

The  city  of  Philippi  was  on  Greek  soil,  but 
none  the  less  a  Roman  city.  Its  magistracies 
were  Roman ;  its  coins  bore  the  Roman  stamp. 
Its  language  was  Roman,  its  laws  were  Roman 
laws,  reaching  across  the  sea,  and  touching 
down  upon  Philippi  with  just  that  same  pres¬ 
sure  with  which  they  enveloi>ed  the  streets 
and  hills  of  the  imperial  city.  The  architec¬ 
tural  remains  of  Philippi  still  attest  its  true 
Roman  character,  and  go  to  show  that  it  was 
intrinsically  Roman  in  all  its  instincts,  impul¬ 
ses,  and  tastes.  Writing  in  pursuance  of  this 
idea.  Dr.  Hackett  says : 

The  traveller  even  at  Neapolis,  the  seaport  of 
the  ancient  city,  sees  around  him  Latin  (Roman) 
inscriptions  on  sarcophagi,  tablets,  and  fallen  col¬ 
umns.  Two  of  the  epitaphs  there  contain  the 
name  of  Claudius,  the  Emj>eror  who  was  on  the 
Roman  throne  when  Paul  passeil  through  Xeapolis 
on  his  way  up  to  Philippi  to  form  his  first  Europe¬ 
an  church,  .'tt  the  distance  of  half  an  hour  before 
coming  to  the  ancient  site  of  Philippi,  stands  a 
massive  block  of  marble  (which  no  doubt  once 
supported  a  statue  or  some  monumental  column) 
on  which  the  names  of  (3aius  Urbius  and  Cornelius 
Quartus  are  distinctly  k*gible,  with  other  Roman 
letters  not  easily  deciphered.  Near  them  are  also 
Turkish  cemeteries,  with  fragments  of  marble  at 
the  hea<l  of  the  graves,  obtained  evidently  from 
Philippi,  on  which  Latin  letters,  and  occasionally 
entire  Latin  words,  are  found.  Many  of  the  seats 
of  the  theatre,  or  amphitheatre,  which  rise  in  tiers 
one  above  another  on  the  sides  of  the  hill,  are 
marked  with  what  seem  to  be  the  names  of  the 
owners,  nearly  all  of  which  are  in  Latin  (the  lan¬ 
guage  spoken  at  Rome).  A  remarkable  tomb,  sit¬ 
uated  near  one  of  the  roads  which  intersect  the 


plain,  was  a  Roman  sepulchre,  as  the  mutilated 
epitaph  on  it  shows. 

And  he  concludes  his  description  by  saying 
“We  evidently  have  before  us  in  all  this  the 
ruins  of  a  Roman  city  on  Greek  soil.”  The 
ground,  then,  was  Greek;  the  sea  only  nine 
miles  below  was  Greek ;  their  neighbors  were 
Greek;  they  were  in  Greece,  but  not  of  it. 
Their  citizenship  was  in  Rome.  Familiarized, 
then,  as  the  Philippians  were  with  the  idea  of 
dwelling  hard  by  the  .®gean,  and  yet  being 
citizens  in  a  city  that  lay  out  beyond  the  Adri¬ 
atic,  we  are  prepared  to  appreciate  the  pecu¬ 
liar  and  picturesque  force  with  which  the  mag¬ 
nificent  thought  of  the  Apostle  would  appeal 
to  them :  “  Our  citizenship  is  in  heaven  ” ;  our 
contacts  are  close  with  the  things  about  us, 
but  our  true  allegiance  is  to  the  things  that  lie 
beyond  the  sea. 

Enabled  then  in  this  way  to  understand  our 
verse  as  the  Philippians  understood  it,  and  as 
Paul  intended  it,  there  are  two  or  three  things 
that  we  are  prepared  to  go  forward  and  say 
on  the  basis  of  it. 

It  suggests  the  easy  relation  in  which  in  St. 
Paul’s  mind  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly 
worlds  stand  to  each  other.  Heaven,  as  Paul 
interprets  it,  is  something  over  and  above  a 
temper  and  tone  of  mind.  He  is  thinking  of  a 
place.  The  remainder  of  the  verse  indicates  as 
much :  “  Our  citizenship  is  in  heaven,  from 
whejice  also  we  look  for  the  Saviour  ” ;  we  are 
expecting  Him  to  arrive  from  there;  we  are 
waiting  f  jr  Him  to  come  from  there.  With  all 
the  rest  it  lay  in  his  mind  geographically.  He 
compassed  heaven  and  earth  with  one  thought 
with  much  the  same  facility  as  in  our  thought 
we  compass  Italy  and  Greece  as  geographical 
extensions  from  one  continent,  geographical 
projections  into  one  sea.  His  statement  to  his 
readers  was  practically  “You  Philippians  live 
here  in  Macedonia,  but  are  citizens  of  Rome ; 
your  connections  are  there ;  the  grounds  of 
your  civil  interest  and  political  life  are  there. 
Exactly  in  this  way  your  abiding-place  is  here 
on  the  earth,  but  heaven  is  the  place  to  which 
are  your  belongings ;  the  basis  of  your  colonial 
life  is  there;  your  citizenship  is  there.”  He 
seems  to  have  strained  the  elasticity  of  his 
thought  no  more  in  stretching  it  over  from 
earth  to  heaven,  than  in  extending  it  across 
from  the  Greek  to  the  Italian  peninsula.  The 
place-idea  of  heaven  lay  deeply  bedded  in  the 
Christian  conception  of  evangelists  and  apos¬ 
tles.  It  was  an  idea  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
Lord’s  own  teachings  and  history.  He  seems 
not  to  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  hea¬ 
ven  totally  unlike  everything  else,  in  order  to 
make  it  infinitely  better  than  anything  else. 
It  does  not  help  heaven  in  any  way  to  treat  it 
so  transcendentally  as  to  get  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  tiptoeing  of  every-day  thought. 
There  is  no  positive  fascination  about  a  nega¬ 
tive  anticipation.  Better  think  of  heaven  a 
little  more  crudely,  than  to  think  it  so  finely 
as  to  be  unable  to  think  it  at  all.  Heaven  is 
someichere.  It  is  the  capital  city  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world,  as  Rome  was  of  the  Roman  world. 
It  is  Jerusalem,  only  it  is  New  Jerusalem,  Je¬ 
rusalem  above,  capital  of  the  Israel  of  God.  It 
may  be  here ;  it  may  be  there.  It  may  be  in 
the  sky.  Perhaps  we  only  need  better  tele¬ 
scopes  in  order  to  be  able  to  see  it.  Perhaps 
we  only  need  better  eyes  and  purer  eyes  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  able  to  behold  it.  Only  it  is  some- 
ichere.  The  Saviour  is  there  prei>aring  a  place 
for  us,  getting  ready  those  mansions  with  the 
promise  of  which  He  comforted  His  disciples. 
It  was  hither  He  had  it  in  mind  to  go  when  He 
said  to  His  disciples  “I  go  away.”  It  was 
hence  He  had  it  in  mind  to  return  when  He 
said  to  His  disciples  “  I  will  come  again.”  And 
in  our  verse  Paul  says  he  is  expecting  Him, 
waiting  for  Him  to  arrive.  “Our  citizenship 
is  in  heaven, /roni  whence  also  we  look  for  the 
Saviour.” 

Again ;  Not  only  does  our  verse  localize  heav¬ 
en,  but  in  stating  our  relation  to  it  by  the  fa¬ 
miliar  word  “  citizenship,”  helps  our  thoughts 
to  come  to  the  matter  with  an  access  less  diffi¬ 
cult  and  timorous.  It  resents  the  idea  which 
takes  slavish  hold  upon  so  many  minds,  that 
there  is  between  heaven  and  earth  such  a  dis¬ 
parity  that  we  cannot  send  out  toward  heaven 
thoughts  that  have  in  them  any  resoluteness  or 
confidence.  Minds  so  dominated  account  for 
the  familiar  illustrations  in  which  the  Bible  re¬ 
fers  to  heaven  and  attem])t8  to  describe  it,  by 
saying  that  it  is  pure  symbolism  the  whole  of 
it,  and  that  such  means  of  description  are  em¬ 
ployed  not  because  they  are  ai)t  to  the  case, 
but  because  they  are  the  only  means  at  hand. 
Now’  I  believe  that  in  our  interpretation  of 
such  references,  we  are  in  far  less  danger  of 
construing  too  literally  than  of  not  construing 
literally  enough.  It  is  less  due  to  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  our  minds  than  it  is  to  the  necessities 
of  truth,  that  the  description  of  the  New  Par¬ 
adise  at  the  end  of  the  Bible  answers  across, 
in  the  very  terms  of  delineation,  with  such 
fidelity  of  echo,  to  the  descri])tion  of  the  First 
Paradise  away  back  at  the  Bible’s  beginning. 

In  all  our  dealings  with  such  questions,  it 
has  to  be  steadily  remembered  by  us  that 
whatever  heaven  is,  and  wherever  it  is,  it  is 
inside  of  the  universe,  and  not  outside — con¬ 
formable  with  the  universe,  therefore,  and  not 
exceptional  ter  it ;  that  the  unity  of  God,  who 
constituted  it,  guarantees  to  it  a  unity  of  con¬ 
stitution  ;  that  every  one  of  its  i>arts,  there¬ 
fore,  helps  to  reflect  and  to  explain  every  other 
one  of  its  parts ;  that  the  universe  is  integral, 
seamless.  One  of  the  things  that  science  has 
revealed — one  of  the  gifts  that  the  wise  men 
of  our  day,  as  in  the  old  Bethlehem  days,  have 
brought  and  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Creator- 
Lord— is  that  the  universe  is  built  on  the  basis 
of  a  few  structural  lines.  short  algebraic 
formula  states  the  whole  thing.  Whenever 
science  opens  its  eye  along  a  new  range  of 
facts,  it  finds  presently  that  however  new  the 
range,  the  facts  fall  into  easy  fellowship  with 
what  was  known  before.  The  telescope,  mi¬ 
croscope,  spectroscope,  are  all  in  fresh  ways 
certifying  to  the  fact  that  every  energy  and 
phenomenon  of  nature  is  congener  of  every 
other.  Nature  tells  no  lies,  and  nowhere  goes 
off  on  tangents.  All  its  parts  are  celebrant  of 
a  few  constituent  principles ;  all  its  variations 
group  readily  about  permanent  themes.  No¬ 
thing  is  ever  formed  that  is  quite  new.  When 
we  have  lived  long  enough  on  the  earth  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  it,  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
spot  in  all  God’s  universe  where  we  could  be 
set  down  and  be  altogether  bewildered  by  it— 
see  nothing  that  would  not  remind  us  pleas¬ 
antly  of  the  old  earth-days,  and  i)resently  make 
us  feel  at  least  a  little  at  home.  Every  human 
workman  has  his  style  of  working ;  each  i)aint- 
er  has  his  own  style ;  each  musician,  sculptor, 
architect.  In  a  reverent  sense  of  the  term, 
God  has  His  own  style.  Everything  He  makes 
is  in  a  way  a  reminiscence  of  everything  else. 
The  universe  is  a  great  atom,  and  the  atom  is 
a  little  universe.  The  earth  is  a  small  copy  of 
the  sun.  Celestial  gravitation  is  earthly  grav¬ 
itation  at  iilay  among  the  simees.  Even  moral 
principles,  as  we  are  learning,  admit  of  scien¬ 
tific  statement  and  illustration.  Nowhere  is 
there  seam  or  i)atchwork ;  the  threads  run  clear 
across  the  web ;  the  figures  match.  Revealed 
religion  is  God’s  ex]>o8ition  of  the  secret  con- 
tainingsof  natural  religion.  When  Science  and 
Religion  have  fought  themselves  out,  they  are 
going  to  find  that  they  are  twins.  Every  earth¬ 
ly  truth  is  the  hither  end  of  a  celestial  truth. 
Mundane  facts  are  prophecies  of  heavenly  ones. 


We  are  not  going  to  be  afraid  that  the  future 
will  mutiny  against  the  present.  A  straight 
line  never  loses  its  way  even  in  the  dark.  If 
there  be  out  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  any 
untenanted  or  un visited  island,  we  know  that 
the  tide  pulses  there  exactly  as  it  does  in  New 
Y'ork  Bay.  The  chemistry  of  the  stars  is  like 
that  of  the  earth.  The  invisible  things  to 
come  are  brothered  with  the  past.  City  and 
Paradise,  and  Father  and  Love  and^  Rest,  are 
current  terms  in  two  worlds.  “  Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled  ” :  “  I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you.” 

Only  once  more.  This  verse  of  ours  makes 
earth  heaven’s  prefix  instead  of  heaven  earth’s 
affix.  “Our  citizenship  is  in  heaven.”  It  is 
the  lesson  of  the  clause  that  we  should  as 
Christians  make  things  heavenly  rather  than 
things  earthly  our  point  of  reference,  as  out 
there  in  Macedonia  it  was  Philippi  that  was 
considered  in  its  relations  to  Rome,  not  Rome 
in  its  relations  to  Philip])!.  It  was  Philippi 
that  lay  on  the  outer  rim.  It  is  a  question 
still  of  rim  and  centre.  To  a  man  all  canker¬ 
ed  and  consumed  with  earthly’  lusts  and  ambi¬ 
tions,  of  course  heaven  is  only  an  accident 
clinging  to  the  skirts  of  the  life  terrestrial. 
Paul  says  that  of  the  two  earth  is  accident, 
earth  is  Philippi  and  heaven  Rome,  sovereign, 
central.  It  is  an  old  proverb  “All  roads  lead 
to  Rome.”  These  government  highway’s  were 
grand  arteries  of  the  national  life  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Philippi  itself,  six  hundred  miles  away, 
was  built  upon  one  of  them,  and  every  Philip- 
l)ian  felt  himself  anew’  a  Roman  as  he  stepped 
along  the  imperial  avenue.  It  is  Paul’s  thought 
that  w’e  should  likewise  draw  celestial  remind¬ 
ers  from  every  connecting  line  along  which 
our  steps  are  pressing  toward  heaven,  the 
royal  city  of  Christ.  The  old  astronomy  made 
the  sun  to  be  the  earth’s  satellite;  the  new’ 
astronomy  makes  earth  the  sun’s  satellite. 
Our  i)olaritie8  are  afar.  “  Our  citizenship  is  in 
heaven.”  Philippi  faces  the  capital.  The  Via 
Egnatia  leads  to  Rome. 

It  would  quite  revolutionize  our  lives,. w’ould 
it  not,  if  in  all  matters  we  were  to  draw  circum¬ 
ferences  from  heaven  as  fixed  centre  instead  of 
from  the  earth,  and  treated  our  earthly  life  as 
jirefix  and  prelude  instead  of  part  of  the  main 
fact?  “It  is  contrary  to  the  natural  bent.” 
Perhaps  so.  Before  Copernicus  it  was  contrary 
to  bent  to  reckon  from  the  sun  instead  of  from 
the  earth.  Natural  bents  often  are  merely  a 
failure  to  grasp  the  entire  case.  The  old  world 
was  the  whole  world  till  Columbus  discovered 
the  new  w’orld.  The  vestibule,  however  it  may 
abound  in  comfort  and  architectural  effects, 
will  not  detain  us  after  we  see  the  door  swing 
and  hear  the  ring  of  the  anthem  and  catch  the 
blaze  of  the  altar-lights.  Paul’s  preaching, 
here  as  usual,  did  not  outrun  his  living:  “  For 
I  am  in  a  strait  betw’ixt  two.  having  a  desire  to 
dei)art  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  bet¬ 
ter.”  Abraham  tented  always  along  the  w’ay, 
lived  a  stranger  in  Canaan,  was  never  at  home, 
always  moving  forward  in  search  of  a  city  that 
hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God. 

There  are  a  great  many  last  things  here  that 
desire  to  be  said,  but  you  can  think  them  out 
for  yourselves.  We  have  an  earthly  bent,  I 
know,  but  there  are  at  the  same  time  in  the 
hearts  of  us  all  deep  and  <iuiet  ambitions  that 
do  not  get  satisfied  with  the  things  with  which 
we  fill  them.  The  human  spirit  is  broad-gaug¬ 
ed.  The  Prodigal  does  not  say  that  he  fed 
himself  with  husks,  but  that  he  filled  himself 
with  husks.  Filled  is  not  fed.  It  seems  to  me 
that  some  of  this  is  homesickness  that  does 
not  quite  know  that  it  is  away  from  home. 
The  echoes  are  long  in  dying,  the  i)olaritie8  in 
evaporating.  There  is  considerable  Bible  down 
in  human  nature  when  we  get  below’  the  sur¬ 
face  passions.  It  would  be  a  good  deal  of  an 
undertaking  to  get  religion  altogether  out  of  a 
man.  It  is  hard  stilling  the  murmur  in  a  sea- 
shell  unless  you  break  the  shell.  And  no^ 
there  will  be  no  way  by  which  this  week  we 
can  so  foster  in  others  faith  in  the  future  world 
and  the  heavenly  city  as  by  making  it  appa¬ 
rent  that  our  heavenly  confidences  are  more 
than  a  match  for  our  temi)orary  inconvenien¬ 
ces.  Sense  of  being  a  Roman  shows  itself  by 
enabling  a  man  to  i)ut  uj)  with  the  infelicities  of 
Philipj)i.  There  is  more  preachment  in  living 
a  life  of  faith  than  in  promulgating  a  doctrine 
of  faith.  Men  do  not  plant  gardens  when  they 
are  oi  roide.  “In  the  world,  but  not  of  it.” 
“  Saved  in  hoi)e.”  Let  us  walk  this  week  with 
our  face  to  the  East  and  the  Sunrise. 


MORTGAGES  ON  CHURCHES. 

Brooklyn,  May  25,  1885. 

Dear  Evangelist:  I  have  just  been  reading 
the  article  of  Rev.  James  H.  Hoadley  in  The 
Ev.^ngelist  of  March  12,  in  which  I  became 
very  much  interested,  and  can  say  Amen  to  al¬ 
most  all  he  says.  His  idea  of  the  large  middle 
class  is  correct.  We  have  this  class  largely 
rejiresented  in  Brooklyn.  And  I  may  say  that 
I  belong  to  this  large  class. 

There  is  one  thing  that  more  than  any  other 
prevents  many  of  this  class  from  attending 
God’s  house,  and  that  is  the  heavy  mortgages 
that  are  on  almost  all  our  churches,  which  call 
for  half-yearly  assessments  on  the  members 
and  congregation,  w’hich  those  w’ho  are  not 
very  much  interested  do  not  care  to  meet.  In 
a  country  like  ours,  where  all  are  supposed  to 
stand  on  the  .same  footing,  these  kee])  aloof 
because  they  are  too  independent  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  society  and  not  contribute 
their  portion  to  the  exiienses,  and  so  they  stay 
away. 

One  great  trouble  seems  to  be  that  as  soon 
as  the  church  commences  to  imjirove  in  its 
finances,  instead  of  using  any  balance  it  may 
have  in  the  treasury  as  a  fund  to  pay  off  its 
mortgage,  a  few  of  the  officials  take  it  into 
their  heads  that  this  or  that  improvement  is 
necessary,  and  to  carry  this  idea  out  will  re¬ 
quire  not  only  the  surplus  in  the  treasury,  but 
also  increase  the  mortgage  possibly;  and  so 
the  church  keeps  dragging  along,  and  never  is 
able  to  get  out  of  debt,  let  alone  helping  to 
sustain  any  outside  work,  such  as  mission 
schools. 

There  are  a  number  of  churches  in  Brooklyn 
and  New  York  which  have  mortgages  on  them 
which  i)revent  them  from  doing  their  legiti¬ 
mate  Church  w’ork.  If  some  of  the  wealthy 
men  in  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  New 
Y’ork  and  Brooklyn  could  create  a  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  these  struggling  churches 
to  |)ay  off  their  mortgages,  this  wouhl  very 
much  help  the  cau.se  of  Christ  along  in  these 
cities.  May  God  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  many 
to  take  hold  of  this  work.  We  need  many  Mrs. 
John  C.  Greens.  That  noble  woman  has  done 
much  in  this  line,  but  much  more  is  needed  to 
be  done.  Let  these  churches  be  free  of  debt, 
and  the  running  expenses  will  be  easily  met. 

There  is  another  drawback  w’hich  keeps 
some  .sensitive  peoi)le  aw’ay  from  church,  and 
that  is  this :  in  most  churches  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  who  are  i)ossessed  of  some  means 
who  keep  by  themselves ;  they  visit  each  oth¬ 
er,  and  when  they  meet  on  the  Sabbath  at 
church  or  Sabbath-school,  they  are  wholly  ta¬ 
ken  up  with  each  other.  And  so  the  humbler 
members  sometimes  feel  slighted,  and  get  cold 
and  leave  at  the  first  opi)ortunity.  Such  ones 
I  think  are  over-sensitive.  But  it  is  the  law  of 
Christ  that  we  “  bear  one  another’s  burdens.” 

This  week’s  Evangelist  has  just  come,  and 
an  article  headed  “  Pew  Rent  at 'Twenty  Cents,” 


attracted  my  attention.  Although  the  idea  is 
not  new,  it  has  not  been  worked  out  to  its  full 
extent.  I  think  that  a  card  tacked  on  the  face 
of  pews  unoccupied  stating  price  per  Sabbath 
expected  from  the  occupant  of  the  pew,  would 
tend  to  increase  the  number  of  pewholders, 
and  strengthen  the  church  in  more  ways  than 
one.  There  are  many  who  stay  from  church 
fearing  the  expense,  who  do  not  wait  to  inciuire 
what  they  can  get  a  sitting  or  pew  for,  and 
those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  these  things, 
do  not  do  our  duty  in  letting  the  facts  be 
known.  In  this  thing  the  world  are  wiser  in 
their  generation  than  the  children  of  the  light. 

A  Constant  Readeh. 


A  NEW  GREEK  P.4RLIAMENT. 

The  Parliament  of  Greece  was  dissolved  on 
the  23rd  of  February  in  a  somewhat  dramatic 
manner. 

For  months  the  Opi)osition  members  had 
carried  on  an  irritating  warfare  against  the 
Government  without  mustering  quite  enough 
votes  to  overthrow  it.  They  had  delayed  the 
passage  of  appropriation  bills  and  other  im¬ 
portant  laws  by  often  leaving  the  House  with¬ 
out  a  (luorum,  and  by  obstructive  business 
when  present.  The  Government  seemed  to  be 
losing  heart,  and  at  length  it  was  defeated  by 
a  very  small  majority.  The  Prime  Minister, 
Trikoupes,  felt  bound  to  resign  immediately, 
though  at  the  same  time  saying  to  the  King 
that  he  did  not  consider  his  own  friends  really 
in  the  minority. 

The  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  invited  to 
the  palace  and  authorized  to  form  a  new  Min¬ 
istry.  As  he  was  refused  i)ermissiou  to  call  a 
new’  Parliament  at  once,  he  asked  for  a  day’s 
delay  in  which  to  consider  the  invitation.  His 
friends  after  careful  in<iuiries,  advised  him  to 
insist  on  the  dissolution  of  the  jiresent  Parlia¬ 
ment,  as  it  would  not  give  him  a  reliable  ma¬ 
jority.  But  the  host  of  hungry  office-seekers, 
ai)prehensive  that  the  old  Ministry  might  be 
retained,  and  impatient  for  the  new  api)oint- 
ment,  hurriedly  organized  poi)ular  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  his  honor.  All  Athens  was  in  commo¬ 
tion.  The  cautious  (or  crafty)  authorities  sta¬ 
tioned  a  large  body  of  soldiers  near  the  palace, 
as  if  it  were  in  danger.  Great  numbers  of  citi¬ 
zens  assembled  there.  Shouting  crowds  with 
banners  and  bands  of  music  marched  to  and 
fro  to  accomitany  their  hero  when  he  ai)peared 
on  the  streets.  He  acknowledged  their  cour¬ 
tesy  with  bows  and  thanks,  and  counselled  to 
be  patient. 

But  the  boom  was  unsuccessful.  The  King 
declined  the  ultimatum.  Indeed  it  w’ould  have 
been  hardly  constitutional  to  a]>i)oint  as  Prime 
Minister  a  new  man,  who  was  confessedly  not 
the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  Legislature. 
Trikoiipes  was  recpiested  to  retain  his  office, 
and  he  consented.  Prudently  calling  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  his  followers,  he  explained  the  i)erplex- 
ityof  the  situation,  and  received  from  them  an 
assurance  that  they  w’ould  stand  by  him,  and 
especially  be  faithful  and  punctual  in  attend¬ 
ance.  The  Parliament  was  then  notified  to 
meet  by  its  President,  the  daily  sessions  hav¬ 
ing  been  omitted  during  the  political  crisis. 
On  its  assembling  the  Prime  Minister  said 
“Before  bringing  forward  any  business,  we 
ask  you  to  ext)ress  your  confidence  in  us  by  a 
formal  vote.”  The  question  was  put,  and  the 
result  was  announced  of  116  for  the  Ministry  to 
112  against,  the  Ministers  themselves  not  vot¬ 
ing.  Trikoiipes  immetliately  ascended  the 
Speaker’s  stand,  and  read  an  order  from  the 
King  dissolving  the  Parliament. 

The  order  was  a  surprise  to  all.  The  Opposi¬ 
tion  were  furious  with  disap])oiutment,  and 
their  newspajiers  denounced  even  the  King. 
“  The  days  of  monarchy  are  numbered.”  It  is 
true  that  their  leader  had  been  the  first  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  dissolution,  but  that  was  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  he  w’as  to  become  Prime  Minister 
at  once.  Their  next  hope  perhaps  was  to  gain 
over  more  members  as  the  session  went  on, 
and  thus  obtain  control  of  the  Government, 
and  supervise  the  election.  Their  maneuver¬ 
ing  does  not  seem  to  have  been  adroit.  'Tri- 
koiipes  could  not  be  reproached  for  taking 
what  his  rival  had  asked  for  in  vain.  Both 
parties  were  agreed  that  there  shouhl  be  a  new 
Parliament  in  jilace  of  the  one  which  had  serv¬ 
ed  for  three  years.  But  if  a  dissolution  were 
decided  upon,  it  is  not  plain  what  reason  there 
was  for  asking  a  vote  of  confidence. 

The  case  went  before  the  peoi)le.  Nomina¬ 
tions  were  made  in  March,  the  nation  listened 
to  its  orators,  and  on  election  day,  Sunday, 
April  19th,  the  Opposition  were  victorious.  It 
is  five  years  since 

Charilaos  Trikonpes 

became  Prime  Minister,  and  in  that  time  he 
has  accom]>lished  much  of  imi)ortance.  The 
old  Turkish  system  of  tithing  the  crops  was 
continued  in  imleiiendent  Greece  until  he 
broke  it  u]).  In  the  State  Church  irniirove- 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  way  of  choosing 
bishops,  and  the  new  appointments  have  been 
creditable.  The  i»rovince  of  Thessaly,  lately 
annexed  from  'Turkey,  has  been  reorganized 
and  thoroughly  Incorporated  with  the  Greek 
Kingdom,  receiving  fresh  life  from  the  union. 
Five  years  ago  there  were  but  two  railroads 
in  Greece  of  about  five  miles  each.  Now 
there  is  a  railroad  from  Athens  to  Corinth 
about  sixty  miles,  another  in  Thessaly  about 
forty  miles,  another  from  Athens  to  a  point 
about  nine  miles  north,  and  several  others  are 
in  progress.  In  the  State  telegraiih  service, 
the  established  charge  of  one  drachma  (seven¬ 
teen  cents)  for  thirty  words  including  address 
and  signature  from  any  town  to  another  on  the 
mainland,  has  been  extended  by  the  i>urcha.«e 
of  submarine  cables  so  as  to  be  uniform  for  all 
the  Kingdom,  the  islands  as  well  as  the  conti¬ 
nent.  And  then  the  Premier  observed  that 
corresiiondents  often  wish  not  so  much  a  mes¬ 
sage  as  a  signal,  one  word  telling  all  that  is 
desired  in  advance  of  the  mail.  So  he  iiropos- 
ed  to  transmit  six  words,  including  address  and 
signature,  for  half  rates.  It  is  by  such  care 
for  the  public  convenience  that  Trikoiipes  has 
earned  a  high  degree  of  esteem. 

His  opponents  complained  of  him  for  want 
of  spirit,  esi)ecially  in  not  resenting  a  recent 
demand  of,  [the  English  Minister.  He  was 
charged  with  excessive  organizing  in  all 
branches  of  the  jiublie  service.  His  taxes  on 
wine  and  tobacco  were  uniiopular.  He  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  squandering  the  funds,  and  w’as  also 
held  resi)onsible  for  not  removing  some  finan¬ 
cial  ills  which  came  down  from  the  jirevious 
administration.  A  law  of  his  own  drafting  fix¬ 
ed  January  1,  1S81,  for  resuming  siiccie  pay¬ 
ments,  and  authorized  large  loans  to  secure  it. 
A  good  deal  of  money  has  actually  been  bor¬ 
rowed  under  the  law,  but  the  country  .still 
suffers  from  the  “  comi)ulsory  circulation.” 

The  Opposition  having  carried  the  election, 
their  leader, 

Theodore  P.  Deligiannes, 

W’as  on  the  first  of  May  entrusted  with  the 
government.  He  has  been  a  Cabinet  Minister 
before,  but  his  most  conspicuous  public  service 
was  as  representative  of  the  Greek  claims  be¬ 
fore  the  Berlin  Conference.  He  does  not  seem 
pledged  to  any  specific  measures,  but  8im[)ly 
to  relax  some  of  his  predecessor’s  rules,  to  re¬ 
duce  expenses  and  to  lighten  the  taxes.  He 
has  recalled  all  the  Greek  Ministers  at  foreign 
courts  for  the  sake  of  economy.  This  work  of 
undoing  cannot  last  long,  and  when  it  is  over, 
it  will  require  a  wise  policy  and  shrewd  leader¬ 


ship  to  keep  united  the  elements  of  what  is 
now  only  a  party  of  discontent. 

Fisk  P.  Brewer.  . 

Grlnnell,  Iowa. 


me  3^rlf0fott!S  l&vtuu. 


The  Christian  Union : 

The  fact  that  so  many  young  men  arc  throng¬ 
ing  all  jilaces  where  they  can  live  by  perilous 
“chances,”  is  a  matter  assuming  a  grave  aspect, 
both  in  a  moral  and  economical  sense,  and  con¬ 
stitutes  a  social  problem  of  deep  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  significance.  Individually,  it  seems  hojie- 
less  to  contend  with  it ;  and  yet  it  has  been  by 
individual  efforts  that  all  great  moral  triumphs 
have  been  w’on.  Here  a  convert  and  there  a 
convert,  and  the  Christian  Church  was  formed. 
Seven  men  only  started  the  “  'Teetotal  ”  crusade  ; 
a  still  less  number  the  anti-slavery  movement. 
We  must  never  forget  that  individual  effort  is 
as  powerful  for  good  as  for  evil.  Every  good 
man  can  frown  upon  a  bet,  or  a  gambling  tran¬ 
saction  of  any  amount  or  any  kind,  as  some¬ 
thing  wick(*d  and  disreputable.  He  can  refuse 
to  touch  a  “  book  ”  or  dabble  in  a  “  pool,”  or 
even  make  a  “  corner.”  He  can  be  satisfied  with 
honest  gains,  and  never  take  enormous  chances 
to  make  stupendously  wicked  failures.  He  can 
frown  upon  all  trading  whose  element  is  dis¬ 
honest,  whatever  the  ])rofits  may  be,  for  all  such 
gain  is  sin,  and  the  end  of  sin,  without  contro¬ 
versy,  is  death. 

Ami  certainly  he  can  demand  that  the  present 
laws  against  gambling  shall  not  be  relaxed  ; 
that  a  cloak  of  resjieetability  shall  not  be 
thrown  over  betting  and  pool-selling ;  that 
such  a  law  as  that  lately  pending  before  the 
New  Y'ork  State  Li-gislature  to  legalize  and 
])roniote  gambling  at  horse-races  and  agricul¬ 
tural  fairs,  be  instantly  and  indignantly  nega¬ 
tived  ;  that  the  spider  shall  not  be  invited  to 
s])in  his  web  where  the  young  men  are  attract¬ 
ed  to  congregate,  nor  the  fiy  left  to  escape  the 
meshes  if  he  can,  or  fall  into  them  if  he  will,  but 
that  the  spider  shall  be  v’igorously  attacked 
with  the  broom,  and  his  web  swept  out  of  the 
way  whenever  and  wherever  he  ]>ut8  it. 


'The  Examiner  : 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  every  citizen 
that  on  balancing  of  the  books  of  the  last  Ad¬ 
ministration  at  Washington,  every  figure  was 
found  correct ;  and  on  counting  the  money  in 
the  vaults,  it  wfis  all  there  to  the  last  cent.  Hun- 
dreils  of  millions  had  been  handled  without  the 
slightest  defah’ation.  'This  does  not  agree  with 
the  declamations  of  many  blatant  stump  orators, 
or  the  statements  of  campaign  newspapers  ;  but 
I'xhibits  dearly  the  honesty  of  our  'Treasury  of¬ 
ficials.  In  this  connection, it  maybe  stated  that 
although  every  branch  of  the  late  Administra¬ 
tion  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled  within  the 
last  ninety  days,  not  a  single  clerk  at  Washing¬ 
ton  has  been  dismissed  for  malfeasance  in  office, 
and  no  charge  of  malfeasance  has  been  made 
against  a  single  official.  'The  oidy  thing  of  this 
kind  is  the  conqilaint  against  ex-Coimnissioner 
of  Agriculture  Loring,  that  he  allow’ed  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  purchase  of  seeds  to  be  ex- 
jicnded  by  his  assistant  in  the  Spring  months. 
'To  this  the  answer  is  made  tliat  farmers  anti 
gartleners  do  not  want  seeds  at  any  other  time, 
and  that  next  yt'ar’s  aiipropriation  is  available 
on  the  first  of  July.  Tliere  may  have  lieen  j)aitl 
excessive  prices  ;  but  this  we  shall  know  in  due 
time. 

This  worthy  record,  we  are  sorry  to  notice, 
has  been  marred,  since  its  first  publication,  by 
a  discovery  in  New  Orleans.  One  J.  H.  Aufde- 
morte,  a  redemi)tion  clerk  in  the  sub-treasury 
there,  has  iiroved  a  defaulter  to  a  large  amount 
and  absconded.  He  is  represented  as  having 
been  in  the  emjiloyment  of  the  Government  for 
sevenU'en  years — succeeding  in  office  an  always 
worthy  father.  He  was  married,  respected,  the 
treiusurer  of  sevt'ral  benevolent  societies.  'The 
admonition  of  such  a  sheer  fall  is  not  far  to 
seek.  _ 

The  Christian  Weekly  : 

It  has  been  our  fortune  recently  to  know 
something  about  the  efforts  made  to  secure  a 
pastor  for  an  important  church.  The  commit¬ 
tee  having  the  matter  in  t-harge  have  not  been 
content  siinitly  to  hear  a  sermon  or  two  from 
the  minister  under  consideration  ;  they  have  ex¬ 
amined  Ids  record.  The  qiu'stion  that  they  felt 
should  be  answeri'd  as  of  some  importance  in 
showing  what  he  is,  was.  What  has  he  been  ? 
Of  course  any  such  record  asexhibiti'd  in  statis¬ 
tical  tables  is  impiufect  and  may  be  misleading 
in  the  extreme.  But  nevertheless  it  was  natur¬ 
ally  felt  that  the  record  must  be  an  element  in 
the  judgment  jiassed.  How  unconsciously  in 
each  case  that  record  was  made !  The  preacher 
doubtless  never  thought  as  five,  ten,  fifteen 
years  ago  he  went  aliout  his  duties,  that  he  was 
writing  a  record  for  an  iiMpiisitive  committee  to 
read.  But  so  it  was  ;  and  in  some  measure  he 
is  being  judgetl  now  by  the  work  done  then.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  he  may  wish  it  were  in  many 
respects  different.  But  there  it  stands,  and  he 
cannot  alter  it. 

We  all  are  making  records  every  clay  of  our 
lives.  Silently,  unpt>rceived,  the  figures  go 
down  into  God’s  grcnit  book  (»f  accounts. 


'The  Christian  Intelligencer  : 

It  is  just  fifty  years  since  a  large  dry  goods 
firm  was  in  active  business  in  this  city,  when 
one  day  the  head  of  the  firm  said  to  his  j>art- 
ners  “  We  must  re.strict  our  operations.  1  find 
that  the  demands  upon  my  time  are  sui’h  that  I 
have  not  tlie  rcspiisite  leisure  for  my  religious 
duties,  and  I  cannot  go  on  in  this  way.”  'The 
other  membi'i’S  of  the  firm  consented,  and  the 
reduction  was  made*.  Just  two  years  from  that 
time,  there  came  a  great  financial  storm  which 
engulfed  nearly  all  the  business  houses  of  the 
city.  But  the  firm  in  <iuestion  safely  rode  out 
tlie  storm,  and  found  that  what  they  had  done 
out  of  their  religious  convictions  was  really  a 
mattcT  of  the*  soundc'st  jiolicy,  though  they  were 
not  aware  of  it  at  the  time.  'The  name  of  the 
man  who  pro])08ed  the  restriction  was  James 
Suydain.  _ 


'The  Baptist  Weekly : 

Some  j)eo])le  try  to  manifest  their  Christian 
spirituality  by  decrying  all  denominationalisrn. 
They  are  full  c)f  trouble  on  account  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  diffc'rent  denominations  insjcarsely  Jiop- 
ulatc’d  regions.  'Th(*y  forget  that  denomination¬ 
al  convictions  are  altogether  indep<*ndent  of  the 
number  of  people  who  may  bc‘  in  one’s  vicinage. 
It  is  a  j)Oor  argument  against  the  existence  of  a 
church  of  any  denomination  that  its  ])U8tor  is 
only  half-sui)j>orted,  or  that  much  money  might 
be  saved  if  many  churches  were  not  built.  Left 
alone,  after  making  a  few  converts  in  a  heathen 
land,  a  pastor  would  be  only  “  half-supjiorted.” 
Churclies  are  not  instituted,  so  far  as  we  know, 
tosiqiport  pastors  or  build  meeting-hoases.  It 
is  very  easy  to  groan  f»ver  the  waste  of  money, 
and  has  been  ever  since  Judas  Iscariot  <lid  so, 
but  if  any  Christians  believe  they  have  truths 
which  others  do  not  perceive  or  neglect  prc)per- 
ly  to  maintain,  they  ar<^  bound  to  jiroclaim  them. 

The  Indejtendent  has  a  correspondent  who 
thinks  that  he  has  discovered  something  very 
like  Dr.  Washington  Gladden’s  ideal  Christian 
community.  It  exists  out  in  Iowa,  and,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  believe,  in  several  of  the  towns  in  the 
grt;at  West.  'The  fact  is  “  the  Protistant  sects,” 
so-called,  are  not  half  as  unreasonable  as  some 
who  write  glibly  of  their  divisive  spirit  and  con¬ 
dition,  make  out : 

In  a  missionary  visitation  of  churches  in  a 
certain  Iowa  Presbytery,  it  was  my  privilege  to 

visit  the  little  town  of  G - .  Our  Presbyterian 

Church  in  the  place  appears  on  the  General 
.Assembly  Minutes  as  quite  feeble  ;  but  it  has  a 
strength  not  apjiarent  upon  {laper.  Here,  under 
a  I’resbyterian  pastor  who  came  to  us  from  the 
Episcopal  via  the  lU-formed  Episcopal,  I  found 
Pnrsbyti-rians,  Baptists,  and  Congregationalists, 
all  harmoniously  working  together.  The  Sun¬ 
day-school  superintendent  and  two  of  the  Bible- 
class  teachers  were  Baptists.  One  of  the  elders 
was  a  Congregationalist,  while  u  second  was 
brought  up  a  Lutheran.  'The  pastor  is  one  of 
those  rare,  consecrated  men,  with  a  large  share 


of  sanctified  common  sense,  and  he  has  a  wife 
of  the  same  spirit.  Of  course  he  is  a  man  of 
culture  as  well  as  jiiety  and  abilities,  worthy  of 
a  larger  field.  No !  Perhaps  it  wqjild  be  better 
to  say  worthy  of  larger  compensation  ;  for  the 
field  is  large  and  promising,  and  worthy  of  the 
ablest  man  that  can  be  found.  In  visiting  vari¬ 
ous  homes  during  our  meetings,  I  had  but  one 
testimony  from  all,  of  love  for  the  pastor,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  thorough  Gospel  preaching  and 
gentle  Christian  life.  Two  of  the  good  I^ptist 
brethren  voluntt'ered  the  remark  that  they  could 
promise  one  thing,  that  they  would  never  be 
found  quarrelling  ;  they  had  too  much  that  was 
vital  in  common,  and  too  little  that  was  not  es¬ 
sential,  to  divide  them.  An  energetic  organizer 
among  the  Baptists  visited  the  field  and  pro¬ 
posed  a  Baptist  organization.  They  gave  this 
noble  answer :  No.  It  would  only  be  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  weak,  struggling  church,  and  to  discourage 
our  Presbyterian  brethren  ;  they  need  us,  and 
W’e  need  them,  and  we  think  w’e  can  serve  Christ 
best  by  w’orking  together.  But  how  can  they 
w’ork  together  ?  Not  by  comju’omise  of  princi¬ 
ple.  Children  are  baptized  when  presented 
without  apology,  and  tlie  Bajitist  brethren  re¬ 
gard  it  simply  as  consecration,  and  while  not  in¬ 
dorsing  it,  do  not  find  any  fault.  The  pastor 
Iireaches  the  Gospel,  and  finds  always  glad 
hearers  and  'willing  workers.  Not  every  man 
could  guide  such  a  Church  ;  perhaps  no  young 
man  could  do  it.  But  the  w’orkeis  are  Chris¬ 
tians  first  and  denominationalists  afterward, 
and  w’hen  they  differ  it  is  ns  brethren.  May 
God  increase  such  fields  of  labor,  and  so  reply 
to  the  enemies  of  Christian  union  !  w.  b. 


'The  Observer : 

The  Christian  w’orld  will  learn  with  shame 
and  sorrow  that  Christian  England  is  on  the 
eve  of  concluding  a  new  treaty  with  China  for 
the  still  further  extension  of  the  infamous  traf¬ 
fic  in  opium. 

'This  new  convention  assumes  the  form  of  an 
additional  article  to  the  Chefoo  Treaty,  and 
abolishes  all  the  barriers  heretofore  existing 
against  the  free  diffusion  of  opium  throughout 
the  Chinese  Empire  inland.  The  treaty  also 
settles  a  uniform  rate  of  lekin  of  sixty  taels  per 
chest,  and  maintains  the  existing  customs  iluty 
of  thirty  hiels.  This  will  allow  opium  to  pass 
freely  throughout  China.  It  is  probable  that 
China  will  extend  a  similar  system  of  trade  to 
other  goods  imiiorted  by  English  merchants. 

'To  force  this  drug  upon  China  against  her 
earnest  remonstrances,  England  made  war  on 
China.  Then  a  partial  concession  was  made. 
Now’  the  demand  is  that  the  drug  may  be  freely 
admitti'd.  Ojiium  is  one  of  the  chief  produc¬ 
tions  of  India,  and  the  British  Government  wish 
a  market  for  it  in  China,  where  it  is  more  de- 
striu’tive  of  life,  and  Inuilth,  and  property,  than 
intoxicating  liiiuor  is  here.  The  misery  it  pro¬ 
duces  is  beyond  thi'  iiow’cr  of  the  pen  to  describe. 
The  Chinese  themsi'lves,  and  Christian  mission¬ 
aries  abroad,  religious  ami  jihilanthrojiic  socie¬ 
ties  in  England  and  other  countries,  have  lifted 
u])  their  voices  in  tones  of  ])itiful  entn-aty  that 
England  would  not  encourage  this  unspeaka- 
able  curse.  But  there  are  millions  in  it. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  : 

The  Radical  ])arty  in  Denmark  is  headed  by 
the  Brandes  brothers,  of  whom  George  was 
formerly  a  Berlin  professor.  Of  Jew’ish  birth, 
tlieir  advocacy  of  Socialism  will  again  i-all  at¬ 
tention  to  the  influence  men  of  Jewish  descent 
have  w’ielded  in  the  movement  in  other  countries. 
It  is  the  intelletdual  restlessness  of  the  Hebrew, 
his  hatred  of  absolutism,  his  sympathy  for  the 
masses,  and  long  pent-u])  asjiirations  for  social 
and  political  freedom,  which  make  him  peculiar¬ 
ly  responsive  to  all  reform  movements.  We  fear, 
however,  that  Brandes,  like  his  forerunners,  is 
too  sanguine.  A  few  of  our  Russian  coreligion¬ 
ists  are  such  pronounci'd  Socialists  that  they 
have  outgrown  Moses  and  the  ju’ojihets.  Even 
the  iiarailise  of  Socialism  has  its  hidden  ser- 
])ent — unbelief. 


TH£  REVISED  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

To  tlie  general  reader  of  cultivated  liter¬ 
ary  taste,  without  the  rare  accomplishment  of 
knowing  the  Hebrew  language,  we  feel  assured 
that  the  present  work  is  one  of  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  gifts  that  has  ever  been  made,  even  apart 
from  religious  considerations,  and  that  it  will 
hereafter  affect,  in  a  vastly  beneficial  degree,  the 
standard  of  a  j)ure  English  style,  of  true  elo¬ 
quence  and  poetry,  and  the  expression  of  noble, 
])athetic,  and  sublime  feelings  upon  every  topic 
of  our  common  speech.  For  there  is  no  com¬ 
position  in  any  language,  ancient  or  modern — 
not  even  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  not  even  the 
Greek  classics,  or  the  epics  of  Milton  and  Dante 
— that  eipials  in  force  and  beauty  many  passages 
of  the  Psalms,  the  w’ritings  of  the  Prophets,  the 
first  two  chajiters  of  Genesis,  and  the  Book  of 
Job  ;  there  is  no  store  of  pithy  moral  wisdom, 
of  coiHMse  maxims  uixm  the  practii^al  conduct  of 
life,  so  perfect  in  form  ns  the  “  Proverbs  ”  and 
the  Book  of  “Ecclesiastes.”  These  writings, 
('ven  if  the  ecclesiastical  claim  of  divine  inspira¬ 
tion  for  them  had  never  been  advanced,  would 
have  exercised  supreme  power  over  the  human 
mind  hy  their  matchless  strength  of  thought 
and  utterance,  by  their  exquisite  grace,  their 
width  of  view,  the  freedom  of  conception,  the 
Iiassionate  earnestness,  the  reach  of  lofty  aspi¬ 
ration.  the  irresistible  temlf'rness  of  their  appeals 
to  the  heart  of  mankind.  'There  is  no  great 
poet,  no  great  orator,  no  {>rofound  speaker  or 
writer  of  any  nationin  moderiiEurope.  from  the 
Middle  Ages  down  to  the  generation  of  Uarlyle, 
Ruskin,  'Tennyson,  Browning,  Victor  Hugo,  and 
John  Bright,  who  has  not  been  indebted  to  the 
Bible  for  much  of  his  power  of  rhetorical  ex - 
j)res8ion,  and  for  much  of  his  stock  of  imagina¬ 
tive  ideas.  Putting  it  simjily  upon  this  ground, 
the  study  of  those  parts  of  tin'  Scriptures  to 
which  W’e  have  referred  is  the  hest  instrument 
of  literary  culture  that  can  be  found  in  all  the 
libraries  of  the  world.  'The  English  vension,  now 
revised  and  corrected,  is  the  first  and  best  of 
English  ])rose  classics ;  ami  we  believe  it  has 
now  been  made  the  very  best  translation  of  the 
Bible  in  any  language. 

'The  ])leasure  of  reading— merely  as  one  of 
the  highest  literary  deliglits — will  he  greatly 
enhanced  hy  some  of  the  improvements  which 
the  revisers  have  introduced  ;  by  presenting  all 
the  j)oetical  books,  the  songs  ami  hymns  and 
chants,  the  versified  (iroverbs  and  many  pass¬ 
ages  in  the  Prophets’  writings  of  metrical  form 
in  the  original,  here  printed  as  poetry,  in  lines, 
while  the  rhythmic  cadence  is  managed  with 
taste  and  skill  ;  by  casting  the  ordinary  prose 
into  convenient  and  intelligible  paragraphs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  logical  branches  of  the  discourse 
or  narrative,  instead  of  cutting  it  up  into  de¬ 
tached  verses,  though  the  old  numbering  of 
verses  and  chapters  is  marked  ;  and  by  omit¬ 
ting  the  questionable  headings  of  chapters, 
’supplied  by  theological  commentators  who  were 
not  infallible,  and  whose  assistance  may  well  be 
disj)fcnse,d  with.  The  substitution  of  good  cur¬ 
rent  English  w’ords  of  this  day,  belonging  to 
our  proper  s]>eech,for  such  as  have  beixime  ob¬ 
solete,  and  for  others  which  are  debased  by 
coarse  and  indelicate  associations,  is  a  still 
greater  improvement. 

We  cannot,  however,  dwell  upon  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  translation.  In  general,  the  reader  will 
find  by  the  help  of  the  Revisers,  numerous  ob¬ 
scure  and  hitherto  offensive  phrases  removed, 
the  drift  of  argument  or  rhetoric  made  to  flow 
clearly,  smoothly,  and  effectively,  the  circum¬ 
stantial  descriptions  rendertsl  more  exact,  the 
eloquence  and  [loetry  of  the  Bible  worthily  pre¬ 
sented. — 'The  Illustrated  London  News. 


OPENING  THE  HEART. 

I  knew  a  little  boy — he  w’as  my  own  brother, 
in  fact — whose  heart  was  touched  by  a  sermon 
on  the  w’ords  “  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock.”  My  mother  said  to  him,  when  she  no¬ 
ticed  that  he  was  anxious,  “  Robert,  what  would 
you  say  to  any  one  who  knocked  at  the  door  of 
your  heart,  if  you  wished  him  to  come  in  ?  ”  and 
he  answered  “  I  would  say  ‘  Come  in  ’ !  ”  She 
then  said  to  him  “  Then  say  to  tlie  Lord  Jesus 
‘  Come  in  ’ !  ”  Next  morning  there  was  a  bright¬ 
ness  and  a  joy  about  Robei-fs  face  that  made 
my  father  ask  “  What  makes  you  so  glad  to¬ 
day  ?  ”  He  re])lied  “  I  awoke  hi  the  night,  and 
I  felt  that  Jesus  was  still  knocking  at  the  door 
of  my  heart,  and  I  said  ‘  Lord  Jesus  come  in,’ 
and  1  think  He  has  come  in.  I  feel  happier  this 
morning  than  I  ever  was  before.” — Kind  Words. 
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Sanday,  Jane  91.  1885. 


CHRISTIAN  PROGRESS. 


The  Lesson  :  2  Peter  i.  1-11. 

1.  SimoD  Peter,  a  eerraiit  and  an  aiiostle  of  Jesus  Christ, 
»o  them  that  hare  obtained  like  precious  faith  with  us 
through  the  righteousness  of  Ood  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ: 

2.  Grace  and  peace  be  multiplied  unto  you  through  the 
knowlelge  of  God,  and  of  Jesus  our  Lord. 

3.  According  as  his  divine  i>ower  hath  given  unto  us  all 
things  that  pertain  unto  life  and  godliness,  thniiigh  the 
knowledge  of  him  that  hath  called  us  to  glory  and  virtue : 

4.  Whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and  jtre- 
clous  promises :  that  by  these  ye  might  Ite  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature,  having  escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the 
world  through  lust. 

5.  And  beside  this,  having  all  diligence,  add  to  your  faith 
virtue :  and  to  virtue  knowledge ; 

#.  And  to  knowledge  temperance:  and  to  temperance 
patience :  and  to  iiatlence  godliness ; 

7.  .\nd  to  godliness  brotherly  kindness:  and  to  brotherly 
kindness  charity. 

8.  For  if  these  things  be  In  you,  and  abound,  they  make 
you  that  ye  shall  neither  be  barren  nor  unfruitful  In  the 
knowledge  of  our  ly.rd  Jesus  Christ. 

9.  But  he  that  lacketh  these  things  is  blind,  and  cannot 
see  afar  off,  and  hath  forgotten  that  he  was  purged  from 
his  old  sins. 

10.  Wherefore  the  rather,  brethren,  give  diligence  to 
make  your  calling  and  election  sure :  for  If  ye  do  these 
things,  ye  shall  never  fall : 

11.  For  so  an  entrance  shall  be  ministered  unto  you 
abundantly  Into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  .Tesus  Christ. 

Bv  ABBOTT  E.  KITTREDGE,  D.D, 

OoLDF.x  Text — “  But  fjrotr  In  grace,  amt  in  the 
knowledge  of  oar  Lord  and  Savionr  .7c.sn.s  Chri-d." 
— 2  Peter  iii.  18. 

Verse  1.  “Simon  Peter.”  Jesus  always  call¬ 
ed  him  Simon,  and  so  did  the  disciples  (Matt, 
xvii.  25,  Mark  xiv.  37,  Luke  xxii.  31,  John  xxi. 
15-17,  also  Luke  xxiv.  34,  Acts  xv.  14).  But  the 
evangelists  speak  of  him  oftener  as  Peter,  and 
sometimes  mention  the  two  names  together 
(John  xiii.  .36,  37,  Matt.  iv.  18,  x.  2,  xvi.  16,  17. 
24-26).  In  Acts  x.  a,  18,  he  is  called  Peter.  Some 
writers  believe  that  in  using  his  tw'o  names  in 
beginning  this  Epistle.  Peter  intended  to  bring 
out  the  fact  of  his  two  births,  the  natural  and 
the  spiritual.  One  writer  argues  that  as  Peter 
was  an  old  man,  he  used  both  names,  or  we 
may  say  his  fall  name,  because  it  had  “a  kind 
of  testamentary  form.” 

“A  servant  and  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.” 
A  servant  before  lie  was  an  Ai>ostle.  an  Apos¬ 
tle  because  he  was  a  faithful  servant.  The 
word  “  servant  ”  signities  not  only  dei>endence, 
but  stewardship,  or  a  service  performed  for  a 
master,  a  service  in  which  his  will  is  the  su¬ 
preme  law.  The  words  servant  and  slave  have 
the  same  meaning  in  the  Christian’s  vocabu¬ 
lary,  as  Paul  calls  himself  a  bondman  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  consecrated  believer  has  no  will 
of  his  own,  for  self  has  been  crucified  on  the 
Cross,  and  he  lives  only  to  do  tiie  will  of  (iod, 
and  by  his  service  to  glorify  his  Saviour  and 
Lord  (Rom.  i.  1,  Titus  i.  1,  .Tames  i.  1,  Gal.  i.  KM. 
The  name  “Aiiostle  ”  signified  ofticial  dignity ; 
the  Apostles  were  chosen  by  Christ  as  His  wit¬ 
nesses,  witnesses  of  His  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension,  and  to  them  were  given  mirac¬ 
ulous  powers,  by  which  they  were  attested  be¬ 
fore  the  i>eople  as  tlie  “sent  ones”  of  God. 
The  ajiostolic  office  ceased  with  the  twelve 
Apostles,  and  the  claims  of  the  Romisli  and 
Episcopal  Churches  to  an  ai>ostolic  succession, 
are  without  any  foundation.  “To  them  that 
have  obtained  like  precious  faith  with  us,” 
the  “jirecious  faith”  of  that  “common  sal¬ 
vation”  which  is  s|)oken  of  in  Jude  3,  tlie 
“  faith  once  deliverecl  to  the  saints,”  the  faith 
which  grasps  as  certainties  such  tremendous 
facts  as  redemption,  sanctification,  and  future 
glory.  But  how  was  this  precious  faith  “ob¬ 
tained  ”  ?  The  Greek  word  here  used  signifies 
an  obtaining  by  lot,  as  in  Luke  i.  3,  Jolin  xix. 
24,  and  so  as  employed  in  this  verse,  it  signifies 
that  this  faith  was  not  obtained  through  any 
personal  merit  of  works,  but  through  a  divine 
election,  that  is,  by  grace  (Eph.  ii.  8).  And 
then  this  faith  was  equally  precious  to  those  to 
whom  Peter  was  writing,  as  to  the  Apostles 
who  had  seen  the  risen  Lord.  They  had  on 
this  account  no  richer  salvation,  no  completer 
justification,  no  more  glorious  heaven  in  an¬ 
ticipation  than  had  the  humblest  believer 
(Acts  xi.  17,  XV.  9, 11),  “through  the  righteous 
ness  of  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,”  or 
more  literally,  “of  our  God  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.”  The  foundation  of  this  precious  faith 
is  the  righteousness  of  God,  a  righteousness 
gloriously  manifested  in  the  Gosiiel,  as  Paul 
so  vividly  describes  in  Rom.  iii.  25,  26.  Read 
also  Isa.  xlv.  21.  The  righteousness  of  God 
made  an  atonement  necessary  if  guilty  sinners 
were  to  be  saved  from  the  penalty  of  the  law. 
The  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ  was  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  atonement,  as  a  complete  .satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  demands  of  the  law.  And  it  is  liy 
His  righteousness  that  we  are  accepted  as 
righteous  in  God’s  sight  (Rom.  iii.  21,  22l. 

“  Jesus,  Thy  ro)>o  of  riglitiHuisiiess 
My  Vieauty  is,  iny  glorious  dress ! 

Mid  tlaniing  worlds,  in  this  arrayisi, 

IVitli  joy  sliall  I  lift  up  iny  liead.” 

Verse  2.  We  liave  here  a  salutation  of  bless¬ 
ing  from  the  Apostle  to  tlie  Church  of  Christ. 
“Grace  and  jicace  be  muitiplied  unto  you.” 
They  had  received  the  grace  of  God  in  their 
forgiveness  of  sin,  and  they  had  felt  the  peace 
of  God  through  that  justifying  grace;  but 
Peter  is  urging  believers  to  an  advanced  spir¬ 
itual  life,  and  he  tells  them  that  this  progress 
can  come  only  from  an  increased  knowledge 
of  Jesus  Christ— this  knowledge  the  medium 
through  which  spiritual  gifts  How  into  the  soul. 
There  was  a  tendency  at  that  day  (and  we  find 
the  same  tendency  in  our  times)  to  a  merely 
intellectual  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  which 
was  one-sided,  and  always  resulted  in  false 
conclusions  (1  .John  ii.  23 ;  Rev.  ii.  24).  But  the 
Apostle  urges  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ  whicli 
includes  a  heart-faith  as  well  as  an  intelkn'- 
tual  apprehension— a  full  persuasion,  such  as 
Paul  describes  in  si>eaking  of  Abraliam  (Rom. 
iv.  21),  and  such  us  our  Lord  jirayed  that  His 
disciples  might  have  (John  xvii.  3i.  “  The  dil¬ 
igence  we  use  imi>els  us  more  and  more  to  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  to  make 
a  good  use  of  all  the  treasures  it  contains,  on 
all  occasions ;  and  to  overcome  thereby  re¬ 
maining  obstacles.  There  is  no  want  of  occa¬ 
sions  to  stumble.  Unless  the  heart  increas¬ 
ingly  enters  into  purity,  and  the  eye  into  sim¬ 
plicity,  we  shall  stop  here  and  there,  to  our 
hurt;  take  a  wrong  view  of  things;  make  not 
the  proiier  use  of  the  power  contained  in  our 
heavenly  calling  against  those  things;  and 
this  occasions  stumbling,  inward  uncertainty, 
entanglements  in  lust  and  complaisance,  out¬ 
ward  stumbling,  and  laying  hold  of  something 
which  weakens  the  hojie  of  our  calling.”  (Col. 

i.  9,  10,  ii.  2.) 

Verses  3,  4.  “According  as  His  divine  power 
hath  given  unto  us  all  things  that  iiertain  unto 
life  and  godliness.”  The  motive  which  the 
AiK)8tle  brings  forward  to  incite  to  diligence  in 
spiritual  development,  is  the  fact  that  God.  in 
Christ,  has  given  to  His  children  all  things  ne¬ 
cessary  to  growth  in  grace,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  excuse  for  any  one  who  fails  to  grow  in 
Christian  stature.  We  receive  the  “  all  things  ” 
through  the  oi>eratious  of  the  Holy  Si>irit  i  Luke 
xxiv.  49;  Acts  i.  5).  But  the  life  must  precede 
the  godliness.  Regeneration  is  the  first  breath¬ 
ing  of  the  heavenly  life,  and  godline.ss  follows, 
just  as  from  the  life  of  the  seed  come  the  leaves, 
buds,  and  flowers. 

“  Through  the  knowledge  of  Him,  that  hath 
called  us  to  glory  and  virtue.”  No  life  is  ik)s- 
sible  except  that  which  is  derived  from  a  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  Christ  (  John  xvii.  3;  Ei)h. 
iii.  19) ;  for  to  know  Him  by  faith  is  to  step  into 
life  everlasting.  A  better  rendering  of  the  last 
clause  of  the  third  verse  is  “  Who  hath  called 


!  us  BY  His  glory  and  virtue,”  that  is,  in  Jesus 
Christ  God’s  glory  and  excellence  shine  forth, 
and  so  shine  in  our  hearts  “to  give  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ  ”  (2  Cor.  iv.  6 ;  Eph.  i.  6 ;  Phil.  i. 
11):  “whereby,”  that  is,  by  His  glory  and  ho¬ 
liness,  “  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and 
precious  promises.”  In  verse  first  the  Apostle 
si)eaks  of  the  precious  faith  ;  and  this  faith  has 
for  its  joyful  object  precious  promises,  which 
because  of  His  glory  are  exceeding  great,  and 
by  His  holiness  are  made  very  jirecious.  These 
iwomises  relate  to  our  redemption,  adoption, 
sanctification,  and  eternal  blessedness  (2  Cor. 
i.  20;  vii.  1;  Heb.  viii.  6;  xi.  33i.  But  these 
promises  are  not  only  precious  as  a  comfort 
and  joy,  but  they  should  be  a  means  of  sancti¬ 
fication,  “that  by  these  ye  might  be  partakers 
of  the  divine  nature,  having  escaped  the  corrup¬ 
tion  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust.”  This 
corruption  belongs  to  the  unconverted  man, 
and  its  seat  is  in  the  flesh,  which  is  in  the 
bondage  of  evil  lusts.  The  mission  of  Christ 
was  not  only  to  save  men  from  the  penalty  of 
the  law,  but  also  to  liberate  them  from  the 
bondage  of  sin ;  “  because  the  creature  itself 
also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  tlie  chil¬ 
dren  of  God  ”  (Rom.  viii.  21 ;  Gal.  vi.  8 ;  Peter  ii. 
20;  E|)li.  iv.  22).  And  then  we  have  tliis  added 
truth,  which  is  so  full  of  blessedness,  that 
finite  thought  cannot  grasp  it,  that  the  believ¬ 
er  becomes  a  i>artaker  of  the  divine  nature. 
Grafted  into  Christ,  we  are  partakers  of  His 
life,  and  also  of  His  nature  (Rom.  xi.  24);  so 
that  we  are  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ 
(Rom.  viii.  29 1 ;  and  share  with  God  in  all  of  His 
perfections.  This  is  the  glorious  end  contem- 
])lated  in  the  scheme  of  redemption.  Read  the 
I>rayer  of  .Tesus  for  tills  object  (.lohn  xvii.  21). 
Calvin  says:  “As  His  human  nature  partook 
of  the  divine,  so  believers  are  to  become  par¬ 
takers  of  the  divine  nature.  The  reference, 
conse<iuently,  is  not  only  to  a  moral  resem¬ 
blance,  to  an  ideal  communion,  but  to  a  verit¬ 
able  communion  of  being  which  liegins  here 
below  in  our  regeneration  (1  John  i.  3),  but  will 
be  consummated  hereafter  ”  ( 1  .Tohu  iii.  2 ;  1  Cor. 
xiii.  12).  Luther  says:  “What  is  the  divine 
nature?  Eternal  truth,  righteousness,  eternal 
life,  i>eace.  joy,  delight,  and  whatsoever  good 
may  be  riained.  Hence  he  who  becomes  a  par¬ 
taker  of  the  divine  nature  is  wise,  righteous, 
and  omnijiotent  against  the  devil,  sin  and 
death.”  This  is  the  meaning  of  Paul  when  he 
prays  for  the  Church  in  Ephesus,  that  they 
“might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God.” 
-Eiih.  iii.  19.  What  a  wonderful  exaltation  for 
one  who  was  by  nature  a  child  of  wrath  ;  to  be 
lifted  from  the  verge  of  hell  up  to  sonship  and 
heirship,  and  even  to  likeness  to  God  himself. 
“As  the  sun  reflects  his  image  in  a  clear  lake 
or  a  dew  droji,  and  yet  remains  the  sun,  so  also 
does  God  remain  as  He  was  and  as  He  is, 
although  He  has  made  men  jiartakers  of  His 
nature.” 

Verses  .5  7.  “.\nd  besides  this” — or  better, 
“for  this  very  reason”;  that  is,  because  God 
has  such  glorious  ppriioses  for  the  believer, 
the  latter  should  do  his  part. 

“Giving  all  diligence”  (2  Cor.  vii.  11).  We 
are  to  be  earnest  in  develoiiing  our  spiritual 
characters,  God’s  love  to  us  being  the  con¬ 
straining  motive. 

“Add  to  your  faith,  virtue.”  The  faith  is  a 
gift,  it  is  God’s  work,  not  man’s  (.Tohn  vi.  29; 
Eph.  ii.  8) ;  but  we  must  add  to  it,  and  the  word 
here  translated  “add”  signifies  literally  to 
minister  additionally  or  abundantly  (2  Cor.  lx. 
10;  see  also  the  eleventh  verse  of  our  lesson). 
“  Each  grace  being  assumed  becomes  the  step¬ 
ping-stone  to  the  succeeding  grace,  and  the 
latter  in  turn  qualifies  and  completes  the  for¬ 
mer.  Faith  leads  the  band;  love  brings  up 
the  rear.”  Augustine  says  “Faith  leads  the 
chorus,  love  ends  it.”  What,  now,  are  these 
graces  which  by  our  diligence  should  be  made 
to  spring  forth  and  blossom  from  the  faith- 
root  ? 

1.  Virtue,  moral  fitness,  an  active  righteous¬ 
ness,  which  like  God’s  holiness,  is  actively  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  all  moral  evil. 

2.  Knowledge.  A  jierception  of  right  and 
wrong,  .so  that  we  will  be  kept  from  all  that  is 
Indiscreet  and  hurtful,  and  a  knowledge  of 
God’s  will,  so  that  in  every  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion  we  shall  please  Him.  “  Knowledge  leads 
and  moderates  all  virtues,  so  that  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  it  we  err  neither  by  doing  too  much  nor 
too  little,  nor  stray  from  the  right  goal.” 

3.  Temperance,  or  self  -  control  —  bridling 
one’s  passions,  and  repressing  every  desire 
wliose  gratification  would  impair  the  spiritual 
.strength. 

4.  Patience.  This  naturally  follows  self-con¬ 
trol,  making  one  .strong  to  endure  suffering. 

5.  Godliness,  or  piety.  Wlien  thoughts  of 
God  are  uiipermost,  and  His  honor  and  glory 
are  the  first  consideration,  the  whole  life  shai>- 
ed  by  this  prineiple,  and  the  liaptnness  found 
in  doing  His  will. 

6.  Brotherly  kindness  d  Pet.  i.  22;  Rom.  xii. 
10;  1  Thess.  iv.  9;  Gal.  vi.  lO). 

7.  Charity,  or  love  to  all  men.  Godliness 
sanctifies  and  enriches  love,  so  that  it  flows 
out  to  all,  even  to  one's  enemies  (Matt.  v.  43 
4HI. 

“On  the  .seven-fold  tree  of  faith,  one  part 
grow.s  out  of  theotlier;  the  first  contains  the 
germ  of  the  .second,  the  second  enables  the 
third  to  come  to  a  healtliy  growth,  and  all  of 
tiiem  togetlier  are  consummated  in  love.”  You 
sliould  show  to  tiic  class  liow  different  tills 
(fiiristian  love  is  from  mere  natural  affection- 
different  in  its  very  essence*,  as  well  as  deeiM*r 
and  richer.  We  should  lie  very  careful  tliat  in 
our  characters  no  one  of  the.se  fruits  is  lacking, 
for  tliere  is  no  Ciiristian  who  may  not  possess 
them  all,  though  the  glorious  perfection  may 
not  be  attained  until  in  <leath  we  drop  this 
body  of  corruption. 

Verses  8,  9  (Rom.  v.  20;  2  Thess.  i.  3).  The 
teaching  here  is  that  if  these  graces  be  in  a 
Christian's  character,  and  are  inulti)»lying, 
then  his  life  before  the  world  will  not  be  like 
a  barren  and  uninviting  field;  but  it  will  be 
beautiful  in  good  works;  his  light  will  shine 
before  men  (Matt.  v.  16).  And  then  there  will 
be  a  constant  growth  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christ;  for  as  we  do  His  will  and  become  like 
Him,  we  shall  become  more  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Him.  But  otherwise,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  will  go  backward, and  will  become  blind — 
blind  to  his  own  condition,  blind  to  God’s 
grace,  blind  to"  the  riches  in  Jesus  Christ  (1 
John  ii.  9,  11;  Rev.  Iii.  17;  Prov.  iv.  19).  And 
this  blindness  is  intentional,  and  so  it  is  a 
guilty  blindness,  and  it  itroceeds  from  a  forget¬ 
fulness  of  the  glorious  truth  that  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  has  washed  away  our  sins.  The 
great  stimulus  to  holy  living  is  the  conscious¬ 
ness,  always  kept  vivid  in  the  soul,  that  our 
sins  have  been  forgiven  through  infinite  gra^e ; 
and  so  Paul  says  of  himself  “  The  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  me”  -that  is,  the  love 
which  freely  forgave  in  answer  to  the  penitent 
cry  of  faith. 

Verses  10,11.  On  the  Christian’s  “calling 
and  election,”  read  1  Peter  i.  2,  ii.  4,  vi.  9;  Acts 
ix.  15;  Rom.  ix.  11,  xi.  5,  7,  28;  1  Thess.  i.  4. 
But  is  there  any  close  connection  between  the 
good  works  of  a  Christian  and  his  “  calling  and 
election  ”  ?  Are  we  not  called  of  <rod  and  saved 
by  grace  ?  Y’es.  On  God’s  side  there  is  no  un¬ 
certainty  in  regard  to  our  salvation ;  but  the 
believer  cannot  look  into  the  secrets  of  the 
Divine  counsel,  and  so  he  can  be  sure  that  he 


has  a  living  faith,  only  by  the  fruits  of  that 
faith  in  good  works :  “  Even  so  faith,  if  it  hath 
not  works,  is  dead,  being  alone  ”  (James  ii.  17). 
But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  “  shall 
never  stumble  ”  ?  Is  there  any  follower  of 
Christ  who  does  not  stumble  at  times  ?  No. 
Paul  confessed  that  he  was  not  altogether  per¬ 
fect  (Phil.  iii.  12) ;  but  Peter  is  speaking  in  this 
verse  of  a  final  and  complete  falling  away-  a 
stumbling  from  which  one  never  rises  again 
(Heb.  xii.  13;  Rom.  xi.  11).  Read  also  Jude  24. 
Augustine  says  “Even  for  perseverance  in  obe¬ 
dience,  you  must  hope  in  the  Father  of  Light, 
and  implore  Him  in  daily  prayers ;  but  in  do¬ 
ing  so,  you  must  have  the  assurance  that  you 
are  not  excluded  from  the  election  of  His  peo¬ 
ple.  because  it  is  God  himself  who  enables  you 
to  do  so.” 

Our  lesson  closes  with  this  wonderful  prom¬ 
ise  of  verse  11,  which  should  be  the  inspiration 
of  every  believer ;  “  For  so  an  entrance  shall 
be  ministered  unto  you  abundantly  into  the 
everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.”  It  does  not  say  that  the  weak 
cannot  enter,  that  the  stumbling  cannot  step 
over  the  heavenly  threshold;  but  they  will 
have  no  nbandnnt  entrance  into  the  kingdom 
(1  Peter  iv.  18);  there  will  be  no  conqueror’s 
crown  ready  for  them.  The  rewards  of  grace 
will  be  jiroportioned  to  the  life-work  of  grace, 
and  the  words  “Come,  ye  blessed  of  My  Fa¬ 
ther,”  “  Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few 
things,”  will  not  be  spoken  to  the  uniirofitable 
servant.  But  he  who  has  striven  by  prayer 
and  exercise  to  grow  in  grace,  and  has  come 
each  day  into  a  closer  intimacy  with  the  Lord 
Jesus,  will  enter  the  kingdom  joyously  and 
triumphantly,  and  there  will  be  for  him  a  ful¬ 
ness  of  eternal  felicity.  “  The  seven-fold  fur¬ 
nishing  forth  of  virtue  on  the  part  of  believ¬ 
ers,  will  encounter  in  the  eternal  kingdom  of 
Jesus  Christ  (the  riches  of  which  are  unfath¬ 
omable)  a  seventy  times  seven-fold  furnishing 
forth  of  glory.  As  on  the  arrival  of  a  welcome 
guest  with  numerous  attendants,  we  throw 
open  the  folding-door  of  the  house,  .so  like¬ 
wise  a  rich  entrance  into  the  hall  of  heaven 
awaits  those  who  arrive  there  with  the  retinue 
of  honest  works  of  faith  ”  (Rev.  xiv.  13). 


SVXUAV-SCIIUOL  A.\l>  TEMPEKAN’C  E 
REVIVALS. 

To  the  honored  widow  of  a  distinguished 
tihilanthropist  a  mi.^sionary  of  the  American 
Sunday -.school  Union  in  Kentucky  reiiorts: 
During  the  last  month  I  organized  four  Union 
Bible  schools,  and  spent  much  time  in  visiting 
and  aiding  old  schools.  Schools  that  were 
eomindled  to  suspend  during  the  inclement 
Winter,  have  revived,  in  most  cases  with  in- 
crea.sed  interest.  Some  have  had  revival  meet¬ 
ings  with  cheering  results:  in  one  19  conver¬ 
sions,  all  from  the  school.  In  four  school.s 
there  have  been  42  hoi>eful  conversions  in  the 
last  year.  In  many  places  candidates  for  Sen- 
atorshi))  in  the  sixteen  districts  (of  five  coun¬ 
ties  i  are  being  called  out  on  the  temperance 
question.  Tlie  people  are  pledging  themselves 
to  vote  for  no  man  who  will  not  jiledge  himself 
to  use  his  influence  for  prohibition.  We  feel 
that  no  other  can  be  elected. 


LETTEB  TO  AN  AGED  FRIEND. 

The  following  letter,  which  first  appeared  in 
a  local  pai»er,  is  enclosed  to  us  by  its  author. 
Dr.  Wing  of  Carlisle.  There  are  very  many  of 
our  readers  who  love  him  and  give  weight  to 
his  counsels,  beside  the  one  to  whom  this  short 
and  pertinent  epistle  was  originally  addressed ; 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  been  infornu'd  that  you 
an*  about  to  jiass  your  eighty -seventh  birthday, 
and  as  one  who  has  long  known  and  honon*d 
you,  and  who  now  shares  \\ith  you  in  what  is 
commonly  called  “  the  burden  of  age,”  1  send 
you  my  congratulations.  As  I  have  known  you, 
i  cannot  bi'lieve  that  your  pri'sent  piniod  of  life 
has  become  irksome,  for  the  good  part  you 
have  sustained  in  the  (‘arlier  stages  of  your 
cart'cr,  gives  assurance  that  the  last  part  will 
not  be  ill  done.  It  has  beim  wist'ly  arranged,  I 
think,  that  the  jiowi'r  of  (‘njoynu'nt  ijhould  be 
pretty  evenly  distributed  to  each  of  the  agc's  of 
our  ♦‘arthly  e.xistence  ;  for  though  the  kind  of 
enjoyment  in  each  must  bt*  diffen'iit,  it  would  bi* 
hard  to  say  which  of  them  is  preferable.  Ani¬ 
mal  pleasures,  fi'ats  of  stri'iigthand  agility,  and 
a  busy  engagement  in  luiblic  affairs,  may  not  be 
for  those*  of  much  advanced  years,  but  neither 
are  these  then  much  r(*lished — tin*  temjitations 
and  cares  to  which  tlu'ir  votarii*s  an*  subject 
are  g<ine,  and  thosi*  higlu'r  delights  of  our  spir¬ 
itual  nature  to  whi«*h  they  were  often  an  impedi¬ 
ment.  are  more  cniigenial  to  us.  Not  unfre- 
(pi(*ntly  indeed,  some  mental  faculties  an*  im¬ 
paired,  but  it  has  b(*en  remai'kcil  “that  we 
remember  very  well  all  that  most  interests  us, 
and  have  stores  of  i*xp(*ii(*nct*  from  which  may 
be  drawn  anqile  materials  for  wisdom.”  It 
woidd  seem  as  if  these  were  designi*d  to  be  the 
main  objects  of  interest  to  us,  then.  Much  is 
said  in  the  Scriptures  of  tin*  inqiortanci*  of  re¬ 
viewing  tin*  way  by  which  God  leads  His  peojile, 
and  the  quiet  hours  of  life’s  evening  are  well 
fitted  to  such  an  enqiloyiuent.  The  very  idea 
of  an  evening  suggests  tin*  close  of  one  day  and 
the  jirospcet  ofanotlier.  and  hewho  has  reached 
such  a  season  will  be  likely  to  have  his  mind 
oeeujiied  with  retrospections  and  anticipations. 
In  oiir  imjierfeet  state  on  earth  we  shall  lu  obably 
confess  with  the  good  .John  Newton  :  “  I  am  not 
what  I  ought  tobe,norwhat  I  wish  to  be  ;  but  by 
the  gi  aee  of  G.id,  I  am  not  what  I  once  was,  nor 
what  I  soon  expect  to  be.  'Ilu*  tabernacle  in 
which  1  live  is  beginning  to  crumble  about  me; 
but  as  it  has  a  pleasant  prospect,  I  spend  mneh 
time  in  looking  out  of  its  windows.”  This 
is  true  Christian  philosophy,  and  to  thosi*  thus 
employed,  “at  evening-time  it  shall  bi*  light." 

It  has  been  your  lot,  doubth'ss,  to  know  somi*- 
thing  of  the  e%  il  and  much  of  the  good  of  this 
present  world.  Y’ou  must  be  convinced  that 
apart  from  another  it  e  mnot  do  for  you  what 
your  highest  nature  most  era ve.s.  But  you  are 
nearly  approaching  oin*  when*  the  skies  are  un- 
eloiuled,  where  no  evening  can  be,  and  when*  all 
tears  an*  wiped  away.  That  you,  my  dear  sir, 
who  have  known  what  a  birth  into  a  sintiil 
world  wiis,  and  what  a  second  birth  into  tin* 
kingdom  of  gra(*e  is.  may  also  in  din*  tinn*,  at 
death,  know  what  a  birth  into  eternal  glmy  i.s, 
is  the  sincere  and  ardent  wish  of  vour  fri(*nd, 

('.  r.  w. 

Carlisli*,  Fell.  U'.. 


PERSIAN  RUGS. 

So  exquisite  are  the  reprcsenfiitions  in  oil  of 
the.se  wonders  of  industrial  art,  that  the  altar 
rugs  in  tin*  works  of  Van  Ey(*k  and  Holln*in  in 
the  galleries  of  Dresden  and  Berlin  are  poems  of 
color  and  design.  .\s  a  rule,  geometrical  lines 
are  used  for  all  tin*  ta{»estries,  whether  rugs  or 
hangings,  but  oeea.sionally  symbols  are  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  jirtlst's  iileasure.  In  tin*  famous 
Holln*in  Madonna  in  I)resden  a  wrinkle  or  fold 
in  the  rug  at  tin*  Virgin’s  feet  calls  tin*  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  marvellous  pie<*e  of  workman.ship  ;  in 
texture  soft  and  thick,  a  ma.'ss  of  rich  but  not 
varied  (*oloi*s  (*ombined  in  (*ompa(*t  g(*ometrii*al 
designs;  every  stit(*h  and  nn*sh — for  tin*  an¬ 
tique  Gobelins  and  ta[i(*stries  were  a  (*ross  be¬ 
tween  weaving  and  t*mbroidery— faithfully  ,*ind 
deli(*at<*ly  reproduced  at  tin*  expense  of  limit- 
K*ss  patien(*e.  Yet  so  well  has  the  master  known 
how  to  subordinate  all  this  subdued  glow  of 
color  in  arranging  the  details  of  his  work,  that 
were  it  not  tor  the  (*uriou8  wrinkle,  and  the  bur¬ 
gomaster’s  (*hild  that  stands  pointing  to  it,  the 
beholder  would  simply  In*  cons(*if)us,  with  **x- 
trenie  sati.sfaetion.  of  the  existing  wealth  and 
harmony  of  coloring,  without  ever  being  stimu¬ 
lated  to  seek  the  cause.  It  is  as  if  the  master, 
after  finishing  tin*  inspired  face  of  the  Madonna,' 
would  point  a  moral  with  that  curious  wrinkle- 
all  humble  things,  not  easily  but  well  done,  un¬ 
consciously  add  much  even  to  transcendental 
greatnes.s. 

Manjr  Inflarnces  Combinfi 

To  m.ak«  the  hair  crisp,  lifeless,  thin  and  gray.  The 
t)e-.t  dressing  and  restorative  is  Parker  s  Hair  fi.alsam. 


THE  RISIN6  QUESTION. 

Shall  we  eat  Lime  with  our  Bread? 

It  is  u  tact  no  longer  (luestioned  that  all  the  baking 
powders,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Koyal,  contain 
lime  or  ahiin.  Prof.  Love’s  report  as  analyst  of  the  New 
\ork  State  Board  of  Health,  revealing  lime  imjnirities,  and 
Government  Chemist  Mott’s  researches  showinif  the  alarm- 
ing  use  of  alum,  have  conclusively  established  the  presence 
ot  these  substances.  Eminent  jinalysts  have  found  in  some 
of  the  powder.*^,  notably  those  .so  jirominently  advertised, 
10.7  per  cent  of  lime  alone. 

Every  body  is  interested  in  this  wholesale  debasement 
of  food.  The  })ul)lic  health  is  no  doubt  injuriously  affected 
by  tin*  b'rge  amount  of  lime  that  is  thus  taken  into  the 
system,  loi- — although  jierfectly  ])ure  food  is  jiroduced  by  the 
use  of  Royal  Baking  Powder,  which  is  free  fioni  lime  and 
absolutely  pure — many  of  these  adulterated  baking  jiowders 
are  still  imposed  uj)on  consumers  by  the  false  advertisements 
with  which  they  are  ])laced  before  tlie  public. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 

••  AND  ALL  HIS  WONDROUS  LOVE  PBOCLAnL'* 


WONDROUS  LOVE 


Is  the  Title  of  the 

NEW  SINGING  BOOK 

By  Geo.  F.  ROOT  and  C.  C.  CASE,  anthon  ot  '*  Puh 
DaUQHT.’’ 

THE  WORDS 

Tbroufthout  the  entire  book  are  strong,  helpfal,n- 
couraKinir  ami  full  of  the  “  Wondrous  Lovt”  oIHlm 
wbu:>e  praises  they  proclaim. 

THE  MUSIC 

Is  fresh,  vigorons,  and  inspiring,  and  hai  the  addad 
charm  of  exactly  expressing  the  sentiments  ot  the 
words  with  which  it  is  associated.  It  baa  been  aa- 
peciady  prepared  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  tor 
bright  and  harmonious  music  that  can  be  readily 
talten  up  and  learned  by  the  whole  school. 

192  pages.  Printed  on  elegant,  high  finish  paper  and 
bandsomel.v  bound  in  boards.  Ps4ee,  W  emaia  hr 
mail,  rmstpaid  :  S3.0O  a  dozen  b.r  express,  not  prepaid. 
The  PublUhere  will  mail  a  aingle  aampla  copy 
to  nn.v  address,  post-paid,  tor  30  cents. 

Specimen  Pages  Free. 

Publlataed  By 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO^ 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


NEW  MUSIC  NOW  READY. 

Diamond  Collection.  beautiful  Anthems.  A  com¬ 
plete  Choir  collection.  64  pages,  large  octavo.  Sent  on 
receipt  ot  35  cents. 

FOR  CHILDREN’S  DAY. 

QlinHnor  Rncoc  P-  main.  New  songs 

OUllllllCl  nUoCOi  with  appropriate  Scripture  selec¬ 
tions.  Fsiual  to  ••  FLORAL  PRAISE  "  and  “  JUNE  FLORAL,” 
which  have  ht*en  so  popular. 

Price,  5  cents  each  by  mail;  S4  per  lOO. 

May  Annual,  No.  12. 

Superior  Songs  for  Anniversary  Exercises,  by  favorite 
authors. 

Price,  5  cents  each  by  maii;  $4  per  100. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN.  76  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

81  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


No  Lime  in  Royal  Baking*  Powder. 


HOME 


Cliemifal  test.s  have  likewise  jiroved  the  Uoyal  Baking 
Powder  to  be  free  from  lime  and  absolutely  ])ure.  This 
re.**<ults  from  the  exelusivt*  use  of  cream  of  tartar  specially 
retined  and  jircjiarcd  by  jiatcut  processes  by  which  the 
tartrate  t>f  lime  is  totally  eliminated.  The  jiroductioii  of 
chemically  pure  cri'am  of  tartar  iuvolv(*d  many  cxpt*riments 
and  great  exjiense,  wliich  add  largely,  of  course,  to  the  cost 
ot  jiroducing  the  Royal  liakiiig  Powder.  But  its  maun- 
tacturers  an*  amiilv  rewarded  iu  thus  beiiiLf  able  to  irive 
consumers  a  baking  powder  absolutely  ])ur(*  in  all  I’espects 
— the  only  ab.solutely  jmre  liaking  iiowdei'  mad»*.  In 
emphasis  of  this  fact,  tlu*  rcpoi-t  of  Prof.  McMui-tri(>,  late 
chief  chemist  for  the  Uniti*d  Stat(*s  I)e])ai-tment  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Washington,  is  given  : 

“  I  have  examined  the  cream  of  tartar  manufactured  by 
the  New  York  Tartar  Coiujiany  and  used  by  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  C’ompauy  iu  the  manufacture  of  their  bak¬ 
ing  poAvder,  and  found  it  jierfectly  juire  and  free  from  lime 
in  any  form. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Oiftce,  119  Broadway. 

SIXTY-THIRD  SEMI-ANHUAL  STATEMEMT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  of 
JANUARY,  1885. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reservo  Preinimu  Fund,  .  -  2,847,606  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 
Olaiins,  .....  406,798  64 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,141,726  91 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  -  $7,396,090  66 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

CaRh  In  Bank. .  $1451,736  41 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first 

Iten  on  Real  Rstate .  1,005,400  OO 

Vnited  States  btfMks  (market  value).  14,845,035  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  &  Bonds 

(market  value) .  1,000,400  OO 

State  &  City  Ronds  (market  value). .  14/4/4,000,00 

Loans  on  Stocks, payable  on  demand.  454,000  OO 

Interest  due  on  Ist  Jannary,  1885 -  105,68)4  45 

Preinlnms  uncollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents .  3,56,00)4  7® 

Real  Estate .  0.5.5,183  97 

Total  . $7,395,000  55 


CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


HANOVER 


“  The  chemical  tests  to  which  1  have  submitted  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder,  prove  it  ])erfectly  hcidthful,  and  free 
from  every  deleterious  substance. 

“\VM.  McMURTRIE,  E.M.,  Pii.D., 

“  Chemist  in  Chief  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.'^ 


#100K  AOEWTS  WANTED  fat 

■  ■“l‘LATFOK.\I  ECHOES. or  H VINO  TRl  TllSfor 
Bflllead  and  Heart*”  Mow  selling  by  tkouMxnds*  A  bnm 

completed  by  John  13,  Gough, 

The.  grdntffnt  htfok  of  the  nge.  Ministers  say  **  Gofisjteed  tf*. 
Evervono  laughs  ana  crIcH  over  it.  <140  nagCB.  7  splendid 
Engravings  Introduction  by  Rev.  |A’.M.\N  AllliOTT. 
IK  J>.  Z'J*  Jt  twU»  at  siaht.  *»eiul  for  Circul9r$.  Krtrn  7>rrnj, 
etc*,  to  A.  I).  WORXUI.NUTOM  A;  CO..  Jlartford,  Conn. 


Sernrlty  3  to 
0  times  loan. 
l>TKUi:ST 

_  _  _  semi-annual 

and  paicTnt  your  borne.  2Hth  year  of 
residenoe,  and  loth  of  buBincss.  Ko  in¬ 
vestor  over  had  to  pay  taxefl.costH  of  fonv 
cloHure,  wait  for  interest,  or  tnbe  Innil. 
BEST  of  Keferenees  all  around  you. 
Writ©  if  you  have  inoiK'y  to  loan.  Address 


7 

S.  B,  JOHN.StON  A  SON, 

Nesotintom  of  Mortsaire  Loan** 
MSNTJON  TUJS  PAPKli.  KT.  PACL.  MINN. 


J.  &  K.  L  A.1VCB, 

59  Carmine  Strest,  New  Yorli. 

CMi  .4v(*niio  cars  pass  the  ijoor. 

Artistic  Stained  Glass  —New  designs, 


NEW  ISSUES 


PRESBYTERIAN  HOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

W  omanhood. 

Fire  Sermons  to  Voany  IVonten. 

,  Pr(*arh<*il  at  the  S)xth  Presbyterian  Olivireh,  ClilcaKo.  III. 
By  Hev.  .1.  H.  WOKCESTEK,  .lu. 

I61UO.  Price  <50  cents. 

Corea, 

ff  itliin  ami  Withoat. 

chapters  on  Corean  History,  Manners,  and  Kellglon,  with 
Heinlrlek  Hamel's  Narrative  of  Cajitlvlty  anil 
Travels  In  Corea,  annotateil. 

Hy  WILLI.XM  F.LLIOT  (HtIFFIS. 

IHiiio.  With  Mups  and  Illustrations.  Price  $1.15. 


MEMORIAL  WINDOWS. 


AcMress  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  RLAFK,  RiisiiiPHs  Siip’t, 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Or  W.VUD  &  DUUM.MOND,  lift  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


CHURCH  l  URMTl  HE.  R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 


Pl’iyiTS,  C'0.)PIIM(>.V  TABU'S.  Ac.,  alwiiys  in  stoi  k. 
BANNERS  for  Siiiidiiy  Schools. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  STAINED  OLASS. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  CHCItCH  Fl'KNITrUE. 

HAND-KOOK  OF  KANNEUS. 


14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  ST., 

NEW  YOKE. 


GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


the  CHICAGO*"'* 

MORTH- 

western 

■■  RAILWAY. 

THE  BEST  ROUTE  AND 

SITOT^T  LIIN^E 

BETWEEN 

Chicago, 

Council  Bluffs, 
Omaha. 


WE  ARE  DEVOTINO  PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  THIS 
SEASON  TO  THE  MANIIFACTCRE  OF 

Tailor-Made 

Suits. 

MADE  KY  EXPERIENCED  MEN  TAILORS. 

WE  UEEEU  A  STRKTI.Y  ALL-WOOI,  TAll.OR-MADE 
SI  IT  AT  ?'18.49;  AI.SO,  IN  SAME  I.INE,  A  THREE- 
PIECE  SUIT,  SILK-LINED  COAT,  AT  .'?*29.99,  AND  THE 
BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  MADE  BY  ANY  HOUSE  AT  FROM 
S49.99  TO  856.49. 

ALL  OF  THE  ABOVE  WII.L  BE  PERFECTLY  FITTED 
TO  EACH  CtTSTOMEK  WITHOUT 
EXTRA  CHAlUiE. 

WE  ALSO  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  A  FEW 
OF  OUR 

BLACK  SILK 


Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  XTASSAV  STREET,  ITE'W  TORE. 


Sixty-filth  Semi  arniual  Statement,  showing  the  conditioii 
of  the  Company,  Janaary  1,  1885. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  Re. Insurance,  •  919,616  89 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  167,448  89 

Net  Surplus,  ....  469,447  08 


Total  Assets,  ....  $2,646,612  86 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Unlteil  Staten  Bondn  (par  value  $1,3*45,000) . $1,ST0,976  3$ 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  Hens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  150.350  00 

Loans  on  Call .  3,(KX)  00 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Oljlce .  00,709  09 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  431,703  80 

State  and  City  Bunds .  93,045  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  49,435  60 

Railroad  Stock .  14,500  00 

Cash  lu  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Ofllce  Premiums .  125,436  36 

Accrued  Interest .  10,568  67 


-5 -  $2,540,613  86 

BE1TJAI1Z17  S.  WALOOTT,  President. 

I.  REMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Prcs’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHARLES  a’.  SHAW,  }  Secretaries. 


CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

too  BROUWAT,  NIW  TOBK. 


Statement,  .Tanuary  1st,  1885. 

Reserve  for  reinsurance  (Fire  Risks)... $1,948,1499  35 


“  a  (Inland  Risks)...  145,394  75 

Reserve  ample  for  all  other  claims.. .  449,585  00 

Capital  paid  In  In  cash .  1,090,900  06 

Net  Surplus .  1,.535,)4)41  8)i 


$4,038,501  9fi 

The  two  Safety  Funds  now  amount  to  $l,)i00, 090.00. 


DIRECTORS: 


GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  11.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 
C.  MOURE,  )4d  Vice-President. 


F 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
OEOROE  BLISS, 
WILLIAM  H.  SWAN, 
HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
THEODORE  F.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  HUSTED, 
WILLIAM  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  n.  CLAFLIN. 

H.  B.  CHITTENDEN. 
8EY.M0UB  L.  HUSTED, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDINO, 
WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS, 
E.  W.  CORLIF-S, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIHAU  BARNEY, 


LAWRENCE  TURNUB^ 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYEB, 
JOHN  L.  BIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
RICHARD  A.  MCCURDY, 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORB, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH. 
WILLIAM  H.  HURLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNl)l)N, 

8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VEKMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL, 

W.M.  A.  SLATER, 

JOHN  H.  REED. 


CYli  US  PECK,  Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRB  Y,  Sec.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

C.  II.  DUTCIIEIi,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Department. 


GEO.  It.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager. 


MANHATTAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK, 

156  and  158  Broadway. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Independent. 


The  only  line  to  take  from  f'hicago  or  Milwaukee 
to  Freeport,  Clinton,  Cmlar  Itapids,  Marshalltcwn, 
Des  Moine.s.  Sioux  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and 
all  points  West.  It  is  also  the 

SHORT  KINK 

BETWEEN  CHICAGO  AND 

ST.  PAUL  OPt  3riNNEAPOLIS, 

.4.11(1  the  best  route  to  Madison,  La  Crosse,  Ashland, 
Duluth,  Winona,  Huron,  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  and  all 
points  in  tlie  Northwest. 

It  is  tlie  direct  roiitt*  to  Oshkosh,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Green  Bay,  Islipeminj:,  Marquette,  and  the  mining 
r<*gions  of  Lake  Supr*rior. 

It  is  the  LA  KE  SHORE  and  PA  RLOR  CAR  ROUTE 
between  CHICAGO  and  MILWAUKEE. 

PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS  on  night  trains, 
PAL.4TIAL  IHNIXCi  C.IKS  on  through  trains, 

BETWEE.V 

CIIIC.4GO  AND  MILAVAIKEK, 

CHICAGO  .AND  ST.  PACL, 

CHICAGO  A.ND  COCNCIL  BLCFPS, 

AND  CHIC.AGU  AND  AAT.VONA. 

If  you  are  going  to  Denver,  Ogden,  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco,  Helena,  Portland,  or  any  point  In  the 
West  or  Northwest,  ask  the  ticket  agent  for  tickets 
via  tlie  “  NORTH-'WESTEEIT  ” 
if  you  wish  the  tsj.-jt  a<*eonimodation8.  All  ticket 
agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line. 

-A.  HUamTT,  R.  8.  HAIR, 

General  Manager,  General  Pasaenger  Agent, 

CHICAGO. 


SUITS,  ALL  OF  THE  LATEST  AND  MOST  FASHIONABLl 
DESIONS,  AND  OK  THE  .MOST  SUPERIOR 
WORKMANSHIP,  AS  FOLLOWS  ; 

^'19.99,  $*24.99,  $*28.99,  AND  $68.99.  THE  L.ATTER 
PA RT ICULA KEY  ELEGANT. 


A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  OUT-D(K)R 

GAMES, 

OO.MPRISING  LAWN  TENNIS,  CKOliUET,  ARCHERY, 
PITCH-A-RINO,  RINO-TOSS,  BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT,  LAWN  POOL, 

&C.,  &C. 

ORDEK.S  BY  MAIL  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMI’T  AND 
CAREFUL  ATTENTION. 


SPRING  AND  SU.MMER  CATALOGUES  NOW  READY. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 


I  A  TEAB  ago  this  Institution  made  an  excellent  statement, 
I  which  was  then  presented  to  the  public  through  our  col¬ 
umns,  with  a  notice  from  us  stating  the  most  important 
facts  and  figures  thereof,  among  which  was  that  its  “net 
surplus  over  and  above  the  legal  amount  held  for  reaenre 
and  for  all  unadjusted  losses  and  claims  awaiting  proof, 
etc.,  were  then  $2,229,371.09,”  and  it  then  held  good  asset* 
amounUug  to  $10,662,746.73.  To-day  the  facts  and  figurs* 
are  again  given  to  its  numerous  policy-holders  and  the 
I  public,  in  Its  annual  statement  found  in  another  column, 
which  shows  a  substantial  advance  both  in  itsbuslnees  and 
strength  during  the  year  Just  closed.  Its  total  receipt*  for 
the  year  1883  for  premiums.  Interest  on  Inveatment*.  rents, 
etc.,  were  $2,080,729.94.  Its  dUbursements  for  the 
jierlcsl  for  death  claims,  dividends,  salaries,  and  other  ex- 
,  iHjnses,  were  $1,475,178.31,  leaving  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
j  ary.  IfiM.  reliable  assets  amounting  to  $10,871,184.23,  and  a 
.  net  surplus  over  all  claims  and  demands  of  $2,389,550.59. 
I  We  have  known  personally  all  the  official  managers  of  UU* 
I  trustworthy  company  during  the  whole  thirty-four  year* 
j  of  its  history,  and  as  one  of  the  interested  policy-holder* 
!  have  watched  it  and  taken  a  deep  interest  in  its  progress 
and  welfare.  Its  able  and  conservative  management  dur¬ 
ing  all  these  years  has  steadily  strengthened  and  Increased 
our  confidence  In  this  institution,  and  we  most  heartily 


A  rL'l?'KrTC!WANTKD  for  the  MISSOURI 
STEAM  -WASHER. 

It  will  paranr  intelligent  man  or  woman  - 

seeking  profitable  emplorment  to  write 
for  Illustrated  Circular  and  terms  of, 

Agency  for  this  Celebrated  'Waeber. 
ExclasiTeterritoryand  sampleWnsher, 

sent  on  ten  daystrial  on  liberal  terms.' _ 

:  3. 0'BBIXH.  S.w.ei)r  1th  4  Harktt  StL.  FhAHilsUaPa. 


ettmmend  it  again  to  our  readers,  as  we  have  often  don*  be¬ 
fore,  as  worthy  of  their  patronage  and  good  word*  in  wide¬ 
ly  extending  its  usefulnees. 

Its  officers  are:  Henry  Stokes,  President;  J.  L.  Halsey, 
First  Vice-President;  H.  B.  Stokee,  Second  Vlce-nresldeati 
H.  Y.  Wemple,  Secretary ;  S.  N.  Stebblns,  Actuary. 
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THE  ASSEMBLY  ON  THE  CHINESE  QUESTION 

The  course  of  the  recent  Assembly  on  the 
Chinese  question  was  rather  surprising.  A 
strong  and  just  resolution  was  presented  by 
Dr.  Hays  at  the  final  session,  expressing  what 
is  probably  the  judgment  and  sentiment  of  a 
Tery  large  proportion  of  Christian  people  on 
the  continent,  of  whatever  type  of  political 
opinion.  This  resolution,  after  a  very  brief 
discussion,  was  adopted  by  an  immense  major¬ 
ity.  Upon  a  motion  to  reconsider,  made  by  a 
member  who  had  voted  with  the  majority  for 
that  purpose,  further  debate  was  had,  espe¬ 
cially  on  two  points— the  political  bearings  of 
the  resolution,  and  the  possible  effects  of  it  on 
the  interests  of  our  Church  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

To  the  first  objection,  urged  by  Judge  Drake 
and  others,  it  was  certainly  a  sufficient  answer, 
first,  that  although  the  matter  in  issue  was  in 
some  sense  political,  it  was  in  no  sense  a  party 
issue,  since  both  of  the  great  parties  had  in 
their  latest  platforms  put  themselves  alike  on 
record  on  the  wrong  side ;  and  secondly,  that 
tbe  Assembly  bad  during  tbe  same  session 
followed  the  precedent  of  two  previous  Assem¬ 
blies  in  voting  with  entire  unanimity  on  a  like 
issue  relating  to  the  home  and  rights  of  the 
Nez  Perces  Indians— a  matter  as  thoroughly 
political  as  was  the  declaration  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  that  the  Chinese  ought  not,  as  a  race,  to 
be  excluded  from  the  continent.  The  Assem¬ 
bly  had  also  taken  like  political  action,  if  the 
term  is  properly  used  here,  in  protesting  against 
the  running  of  mail-trains  on  the  Sabbath.  In 
fact,  the  objection  was  too  specious  to  have  any 
weight,  and  was  at  variance  with  abundant 
precedent.  The  yielding  to  it  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly  would  have  been  an  unconscious  endorse¬ 
ment  of  tbe  false  position  as  to  political  mat¬ 
ters  so  strenuously  mentioned  by  the  Southern 
Church,  and  so  earnestly  and  decisively  repu¬ 
diated  by  our  own. 

To  the  second  objection,  based  on  the  imag¬ 
ined  effect  of  the  proposed  action  on  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches  of  California,  it  was  natural 
that  more  deference  should  be  paid,  especially 
as  it  was  urged  with  vigor  by  brethren  from 
the  Pacific  slope.  It  was  this  deference  which 
led  to  the  reactionary  course  which  ended  in 
the  final  withdrawal  of  the  resolution.  How 
much  real  weight  is  there  in  this  objection? 
Is  it  not  possible  that  our  California  brethren 
are  yielding  too  much  to  the  hoodlum  element 
(using  this  queer  term  broadly),  which  has  fig¬ 
ured  so  much  in  the  tactics  of  both  political 
parties  on  that  C!oast,  and  which  is  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  tbe  greatest  hindrance  that  can  be  named 
to  the  populating  and  development  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  States  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  what  Cali¬ 
fornia  needs,  in  addition  to  right,  humane, 
Christian  principle  in  political  circles,  is  a 
Church  that  dares  to  take  its  stand  on  the 
most  elevated  ground  of  Biblical  philanthropy 
— a  Church  that  dares  to  defend  the  Chinaman 
as  well  as  to  pity  him,  and  to  justify  his  com¬ 
ing  to  our  shores  precisely  on  the  basis  on 
which  European  immigration  of  air  sorts  is 
welcomed  among  us  ?  Is  it  not  }>ossible  that 
if  our  brethren  on  the  Pacific  Coast  should 
now  announce  and  maintain  the  loftier  posi¬ 
tion  once  held  even  by  political  partisans  in 
(California,  they  would  find  themselves  not 
shunned  by  the  people,  or  forsaken  for  other 
denominations,  but  the  rather  honored  for 
their  superior  fidelity  to  the  Golden  Rule,  and 
to  the  rights  of  man  as  man  ?  These  are  seri¬ 
ous  questions,  and  we  earnestly  commend 
them  to  the  consideration  of  those  concerned. 

As  a  parliamentary  procedure,  the  final  with¬ 
drawal  by  Dr.  Hays  of  his  resolution  with  the 
consent  of  the  body,  was  at  least  unprecedent¬ 
ed.  The  Assembly  had  directly  refused  to  re¬ 
consider  its  act  adopting  the  resolution,  less 
than  the  requisite  number  voting  for  reconsid¬ 
eration.  But  when  a  resolution  has  once  been 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  has  been 
lost  upon  a  final  and  formal  count  as  in  this 
instance,  it  is  impossible  for  a  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  at  least  at  tbe  same  session,  to  take  any 
further  action  in  these  premises,  without  open¬ 
ly  violating  its  own  constitutional  rules.  And 
in  this  instance,  in  the  face  of  its  previous 
adoption  of  the  resolution  by  a  large  majority, 
and  in  face  of  its  refusal  by  a  constitutional 
majority  to  reconsider  the  step  it  had  taken,  it 
was  entirely  incompetent  on  any  ground  what¬ 
ever  for  the  Assembly  to  allow  Dr.  Hays  to 
withdraw  it.  Whatever  plea  might  be  urged 
for  such  a  course  at  the  bar  of  brotherly  char¬ 
ity,  the  step  cannot  be  justified  by  any  i>arlia- 
mentary  usage  known  to  our  Church. 

There  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  effects 
of  this  step,  however  creditable  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  feeling  of  the  Assembly,  will  be  injurious. 
It  is  not  merely  that  doubtful  ground  has  been 
assumed  as  to  the  right  and  duty  of  our  Church 
to  act  on  grave  iiolitical  questions,  or  that  too 
much  may  have  been  yielded  to  undue  appre¬ 
hensions  and  fears  on  the  part  of  brethren  be¬ 
loved  in  the  denomination ;  but  the  iiassage 
of  such  a  resolution,  and  then  such  a  retrac¬ 
tion  and  retreat,  do  not  leave  matters  precise¬ 
ly  where  they  were  before  the  resolution  was 
offered.  To  retreat  was  virtually  to  abandon 
one  position  for  its  opposite :  at  the  best,  it 
implies  an  admission  that  the  first  iwsition 
was  doubtful,  or  at  least  imiwlitic.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  our  Church  is  thus  made  an  etjuivocal 
one,  and  the  advocates  of  wholesale  Chinese 
exclusion  may  yet  quote  the  action  of  this  As¬ 
sembly  as  giving  proof  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  virtually  sustains  their  inhuman  poli¬ 
cy.  That  this  would  be  doing  injustice  to  that 
Church,  we  strongly  believe;  that  the  great 
body  of  its  membership  hold  the  sentiment  of 
the  Hays  resolution,  and  are  ready  at  any  op¬ 


portune  time  to  proclaim  their  allegiance  to  it, 
we  are  confident.  And  for  the  sake  of  giving 
our  readers  the  opportunity  to  test  for  them¬ 
selves  the  accuracy  of  this  judgment,  we  here¬ 
with  append  the  resolution  itself : 

“  Resolved,  That  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  ^tes  of 
America  vieics  with  shame  and  sorroiv  the  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  United  States  of  the  policy  of  exclusion 
of  the  Chinese  people,  simply  as  a  race,  when  ice 
are  sending  missionaries  and  asking  admission 
for  them  and  for  merchants  to  China,  and  we 
shall  labor  for  an  early  remoral  of  this  barbarous 
and  unneighborly  policy.” 


NEWMAN  HALL’S  DEFENCE  OF  ENGLAND. 

It  is  with  more  than  willingness— it  is  with 
the  greatest  pleasure— that  we  publish  on  an¬ 
other  page  the  protest  of  Dr.  Newman  Hall  of 
London  against  the  intimation,  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Evangelist,  that  in  the  event 
(now  happily  less  probable  than  it  seemed  a 
few  weeks  since)  of  a  war  between  England 
and  Russia,  the  sympathy  of  America  might 
be  with  Russia.  No  man  has  a  better  right  to 
speak  for  England  than  Newman  Hall,  as  no 
one  will  be  listened  to  with  more  of  respect  in 
America.  He  was  one  of  our  friends  when 
friends  were  few— one  of  the  truest  and  brav¬ 
est,  the  most  fearless  and  most  constant,  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  Union  and  Liberty  against  Dis¬ 
union  and  Slavery.  How  nobly  he  stood  by 
the  side  of  John  Bright,  all  will  reinember 
in  whose  minds  there  still  remains  the  im¬ 
pression  of  those  days  of  darkness  when 
we  were  in  the  agony  of  our  great  strug¬ 
gle.  America  does  not  forget  her  friends; 
least  of  all  will  she  forget  in  the  day  of  her 
prosperity  those  who  stood  by  her  in  the  days 
of  adversity.  But  when  our  honored  corre¬ 
spondent  argues  that  his  feeling  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  of  England,  we  fear  that  he  but 
refiects  upon  the  English  people  the  sympa¬ 
thies  that  were  in  his  own  warm  and  generous 
heart. 

As  to  Russia,  we  have  no  fear  that  any  rec¬ 
ognition  of  her  course  towards  us  during  the 

war,  will  be  interpreted  as  sympathy  with  the 
absolutism  of  her  government.  But  certainly 
she  gave  us  then  proof  of  a  regard  which  we 
did  not  receive  even  from  our  own  kindred  in 
England.  We  have  spoken  of  the  visit  of  the 
Russian  fleet  to  New  York.  That  was  in  1863, 
the  year  of  Gettysburg,  when  the  nation  was 
in  tbe  crisis  of  its  fate.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Russian  Admiral  had  sealed  orders,  in  case 
England  and  France  declared  against  us,  to 
place  his  fleet  at  the  service  of  our  govern¬ 
ment.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  mere 
presence  of  the  fleet  in  our  harbor  at  such  a 
moment,  was  enough.  One  such  act  of  sym¬ 
pathy  then  was  worth  a  hundred  eulogies  on 
the  greatness  of  America  now. 

Meanwhile  what  was  England  doing?  Send¬ 
ing  out  blockade-runners  to  enter  our  South¬ 
ern  ports,  and  supply  Southern  armies  with 
tbe  munitions  of  war;  building  ships  to  prey 
on  our  commerce;  fitting  them  out  with  Eng¬ 
lish  guns  and  manning  them  with  English  sail¬ 
ors,  to  roam  over  the  seas.  The  Alabama  was 
making  her  triumphal  career  from  one  Eng¬ 
lish  port  to  another,  receiving  an  enthusiastic 
welcome  in  every  one  that  she  entered,  from 
Gibraltar  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  her  offi¬ 
cers  feted  and  applauded,  and  cheered  on  in 
their  work  of  destruction.  We  do  not  like  to 
speak  of  these  things,  or  even  to  think  of  them ; 
they  are  bitter  memories  that  we  would  rather 
not  recall.  But  we  are  compelled  to  recall 
them  when  some  of  our  English  friends,  “  for¬ 
getting  the  things  that  are  behind,”  would 
persuade  themselves  and  us  that  the  attitude 
of  England  during  our  civil  war  was  friendly ! 

But  since  the  war,  we  are  willing  to  admit 
that  the  course  of  England  has  been  all  that 
we  could  desire.  Her  submission  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Alabama  Claims  to  arbitration,  was 
an  act  of  justice  and  a  piece  of  wise  statesman¬ 
ship  that  redounds  greatly  to  her  honor.  Nor 
do  we  wish  to  diminish  its  virtue  in  any  degree 
by  intimating  that  it  was  also  a  matter  of  pru¬ 
dence  and  wise  policy.  But  such  it  certainly 

was.  America  was  then  in  a  mood  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  She  had  just  come  out  of  a  four 
years’  war,  which  left  her  in  some  respects  ex¬ 
hausted,  but  yet  in  others  stronger  than  ever 
before.  She  had  a  million  of  men  trained  to 
arms.  In  the  midst  of  her  victories  she  could 
not  but  think  of  her  losses,  of  her  dead  lying 
on  a  hundred  battlefields,  of  her  sons  that  had 
gone  forth  from  her  homes  never  to  return ; 
and  she  was  “like  a  lioness  robbed  of  her 
whelps.”  France  recognized  this  dangerous 
temper  which  comes  after  war,  and  felt  that  it 
was  prudent  to  get  out  of  Mexico ;  and  if  Eng¬ 
land  felt  in  some  degree  the  pressure  of  the 
same  necessity,  it  only  shows  that  she  had 
eyes  to  see  things  as  they  were.  But  over  and 
above  all  that,  we  recognize  in  that  arbitration 
an  act  which  reflects  infinite  honor  on  the 
Christian  statesman  who  still  rules  England— a 
deed  which  approaches  the  moral  sublime,  the 
record  of  which  will  always  be  one  of  the 
brightest  pages  of  English  history. 

From  that  moment  the  old  soreness  and  bit¬ 
terness  have  been  gone  from  the  heart  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  instead  of  rejoicing  in  any  troubles  of 
England,  we  feel  the  keenest  sympathy  in 
them,  and  wish  her  a  happy  deliverance  out 
of  them.  “With  all  her  faults,  we  love  her 
still,”  and  fervently  pray  “Peace  be  within 
her  walls  and  prosperity  within  her  palaces !  ” 


A  PROMPT  MOVEMENT. 

In  an  emergency  a  prompt  effort  is  always 
wise.  The  General  Assembly  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  the  last  Saturday  of  the  session,  recom¬ 
mending  that  every  “church  take  a  si>ecial 
collection,  or  adopt  such  other  measures  as 
shall  seem  best  in  each  case  to  cancel  the  debts  ” 
of  the  Home  and  the  Foreign  Boards,  the  for¬ 
mer  with  the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee’s 
amounting  to  $139,000,  and  the  latter  to  $57,- 
000,  before  Oct.  1st,  and  before  Aug.  1st,  if 
practicable. 

Dr.  John  Hall  of  this  city  jiresented  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  his  people  yesterday,  took  a  collection  of 
nearly  $10,000,  which  is  expected  to  reach  that 
amount  fully,  for  the  purpose. 

The  old  adage  is  “Strike  while  the  iron  is 
hot.”  This  is  a  good  beginning.  We  hoiie 
the  ball  will  be  kept  rolling.  The  sooner  the 
effort  is  made  in  all  our  churches,  the  better. 


The  above  note  we  need  hardly  say  is  from 
Dr.  Kendall  of  the  Home  Board.  We  trust  all 
Pastors  and  Sessions  who  read  it  will  resolve 
to  emulate  the  Fifth-avenue  Church  in  both 
promptness  and  liberality.  It  will  not  be  va¬ 
cation  time  anywheie.  East  or  West,  until  the 
whole  debt  is  cancelled.  Let  all  who  love  the 
Church  and  its  great  missionary  enterprises 
resolve  uixin  this,  and  begin  to  pray  and  to 
act.  _ 


A  company  of  twelve  ministers  in  a  town  at 
the  West,  have  mutually  agreed  to  take  up 
the  study  of  Dr.  Storrs’  Divine  Origin  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  We  also  learn  that  the  Depau  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Indiana  has  adopted  it  as  a  text¬ 
book.  Might  it  not  be  well  for  some  of  the 
other  colleges  to  follow  this  example,  and  give 
their  students  a  fresh  text-book  on  the  Evi¬ 
dences  of  Christianity. 


MR.  HAMMOND’S  LABORS  IN  GLASGOW. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond  has  been  remark¬ 
ably  blessed  in  his  unremitting  labors  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  large  cities  of  Great  Britain  during 
the  past  Winter  and  Spring.  Already  advised 
of  this  in  a  general  way  through  our  English 
exchanges,  we  are  now  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  him,  which,  although  not  intended  for 
publication,  yet  contains  particulars  of  such 
interest  that  we  feel  warranted  in  giving  them 
in  part  to  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist,  very 
many  of  whom  know  Mr.  Hammond  personal¬ 
ly.  Writing  to  one  of  the  Editors  under  date 
of  May  18th,  he  says : 

The  work  here  in  Glasgow  has  been  in  many  re¬ 
spects  the  most  remarkable,  and  certainly  very 
different  from  anything  in  which  I  have  been 
hitherto  engaged.  The  Evangelistic  Association, 
which  is  a  great  power  in  this  city,  controlled  by 
forty-two  Directors  (ministers  and  leading  laymen 
of  different  denominations),  have  had  charge  of 
the  meetings  and  have  made  all  the  arrangements. 
Meetings  have  been  held  one  week  in  each  locality. 
I  have  also  conducted  Bible-reading,  prayer,  and 
praise  meetings  every  day  in  the  Christian  Insti¬ 
tute. 

You  will,  I  am  sure,  praise  God  when  I  tell  you 
that  upwards  of  five  thousand  have  been  carefully 
examined  and  reexamined,  and  professed  conver¬ 
sion.  I  believe  the  most  of  them  are  genuine,  and 
I  believe  that  there  are  more  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  have  not  given  in  their  names,  than 
there  are  of  those  who  may  have  been  deceived. 

Only  the  week  before  last,  I  am  told  by  one  who 
should  know,  nearly  a  thousand  professed  conver¬ 
sion  in  connection  with  the  meetings  I  conducted 
in  that  locality  in  one  week.  The  pastor  of  that 
Free  church,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Riddell,  told  me  that 
though  they  had  had  many  evangelistic  meetings 
in  their  church,  there  never  had  been  one  of  such 
power. 

In  The  Christian  of  London  a  few  weeks  ago, 
there  was  a  letter  from  Dr.  Moxey  of  Edinburgh, 
giving  some  particulars  of  the  meetings  here,  in 
which  he  said  it  was  believed  there  had  been  on 
an  average  about  live  hundred  conversions  a  week 
during  the  time  I  had  been  here.  I  do  not  regard 
that  as  an  exaggeration. 

The  best  ministers  and  Christians  in  the  city 
have  sympathized  with  the  work.  If  I  had  time,  I 
would  write  a  careful  article  for  your  paper  about 
it,  but  I  have  no  time ;  and  besides,  if  I  did  so,  it 
might  be  misunderstood. 

The  work  has  been  largely  among  the  young, 
and  all  the  more  reason  have  we  to  thank  God  for 
it.  The  meetings  have  been  generally  called  chil¬ 
dren’s  meetings,  though  1  have  preached  frequent¬ 
ly  to  adults. 

One  reason  why  I  think  tht«e  facts  might  do 
good  in  America,  is  that  I  have  often  thought, 
even  before  this  new  experience,  of  going  from 
place  to  place  in  the  States,  staying  only  a  week 
in  each,  and  conduct  meetings  for  children.  The 
same  amount  of  labor  among  children  results,  as 
a  general  thing,  in  far  greater  good  than  among 
a<lults.  Has  not  the  time  come  when,  as  predict¬ 
ed,  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  are  turned  to  th«*  chil¬ 
dren  V 

Mr.  Hammond  began  labors  in  Sheffield, 
England,  with  June. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst  of  the 
Madison -square  Presbyterian  Church  is  about 
sailing  for  England  to  spend  the  Summer 
abroad.  As  his  people  will  not  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  hearing  him  for  several  months 
to  come,  they  (and  many  others  also)  will  be 
glad  to  read  one  of  his  latest  sermons,  which 
we  publish  on  our  second  page.  There  too  will 
be  found  a  poetic  “Paraphrase”  by  the  Rev. 
Woolsey  Stryker,  now  of  the  Fourth  Church, 
Chicago.  Consonant  in  theme,  and  withal 
smooth -flowing  and  stately,  the  juxtaposition, 
though  accidental,  is  worthy  and  happy. 


The  marriage  of  minors  is  sometimes  con¬ 
summated  under  circumstances  which  seem 
very  reprehensible.  Worthy  ministers  feel 
scandalized  thereat,  we  have  no  doubt.  But 
just  how  to  devise  an  effectual  remedy,  is  not 
apparent.  All  ministers,  mayors,  magistrates, 
“solemnize”  the  rite  of  marriage  when  de¬ 
sired,  and  some  of  them,  it  is  quite  apparent, 
with  small  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the  parties 
to  stand  in  the  relation  to  each  other  of  hus¬ 
band  and  wife.  The  Church  and  the  State  are 
both  interested,  and  about  equally  at  fault, 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  they  might  cooperate 
in  hedging  the  institution  of  marriage  with  ad¬ 
ditional  safeguards.  Our  legislatures  would 
certainly  do  well  to  impose  some  additional 
restrictions  upon  civil  officials;  and  the 
churches  on  their  part  might  confine  the  func¬ 
tion  to  ministers  in  actual  service  as  pastors. 
Not  that  these  should  perform  all  the  mar¬ 
riages  within  their  parish  bounds  or  denomi¬ 
national  purview,  but  only  that  they  should  be 
consulted,  as  clothed  with  the  duty  of  inquiry 
and  of  preliminary  official  approval.  A  little 
keying  up  of  the  institution  of  marriage  just 
here  at  its  threshold,  would  impart  a  certain 
gravity  and  dignity  to  it  now  sometimes  alto¬ 
gether  wanting.  In  a  recent  case  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  where  a  divorce  was  sought  by  a  girl 
of  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  Judge  uttered  a  very 
severe  but  fully  deserved  rebuke  to  the  offi¬ 
ciating  clergyman.  He  said  :  “The  minister 
ought  to  be  indicted  and  punished.  W’e  have 
had  too  many  cases  of  that  kind.  People  often 
wonder  why  we  have  so  many  divorce  cases. 
The  laws  should  be  tightened,  and  ministers 
who  violate  the  law  by  marrying  people  under 
eighteen  years  of  age'without  the  consent  of 
their  i>arents,  should  be  punished.  I  have 
known  many  unhappy  marriages  from  this 
cause  in  the  court,  and  some  without.”  It 
would  have  a  very  healthy  effect  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic,  if  an  indictment  were  found  against  the 
guilty  minister  in  this  case.  The  great  major¬ 
ity  of  our  ministers  would  applaud  the  pro¬ 
ceeding.  _ 

“The Church  of  the  Covenant”  is  to  be,  in 
all  probability,  the  name  of  a  church  enter¬ 
prise  about  to  take  form  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  city.  No 
designation  could  well  be  more  appropriate 
for  a  Presbyterian  church.  And  hence  we 
have  been  pleased  to  observe  that  the  new 
church  hard  by  the  Northwestern  Theologicd 
Seminary  in  Chicago,  having  Dr.  David  Breed 
(late  of  St.  Paul)  for  iiastor,  and  which  is  al¬ 
ready  most  prosperously  under  way,  has  been 
named  the  CIhurch  of  the  Covenant.  Whether 
the  honor  of  this  worthy  title  belongs  to  Dr. 
G.  L.  Prentiss  or  to  the  late  Henry  B.  Smith  in 
the  way  of  first  suggestion,  we  are  not  ipiite 
certain.  As  is  well  known,  the  former  was 
long  the  first  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Cov¬ 
enant  in  this  city,  and  which  has  now  for  years 
prospered  under  the  admirable  ministry  of  Dr. 
Marvin  R.  Vincent. 


Signor  Gavazzi  from  Rome,  the  well  known 
Italian  evangelist  and  orator,  arrived  in  Lon¬ 
don  about  a  fortnight  since,  after  an  absence 
of  two  years  from  England.  He  is  to  spend  a 
few  weeks  in  Great  Britain  in  advocating  the 
cause  of  the  recently  organized  “  Evangelical 
Church  of  Italy  ’’—constituted  by  the  union  of 
the  old  Waldensian  Church  with  the  Free 
Church  of  Italy. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  of  the  as¬ 
suring  word  elsewhere  from  Missionary  Hill  of 
Guatemala. 


Law-breakers  are  of  several  sorts.  There  is 
a  considerable  Communistic  element  in  Chica¬ 
go,  and  it  chafes  against  the  laws  which  im¬ 
pose  order  and  a  decent  respect  for  the  rights 
of  all.  Another  and  perhaps  more  numerous 
class  have  little  in  common  with  the  above, 
save  their  disregard  for  the  time-honored  laws 
and  institutions  of  the  country  which  exact  a 
certain  respect  for  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest 
and  worship,  and  especially  place  all  diver¬ 
sions  of  a  disturbing  and  demoralizing  nature 
under  the  ban.  These  sporting  men,  taking 
courage  from  a  municipal  supineness  which 
really  amounted  to  connivance,  have  of  late 
boldly  advertised  their  Sunday  races ;  and  on 
last  Lord’s  day,  if  we  may  credit  a  telegraphic 
report,  races  actually  took  place  at  three  sev¬ 
eral  places,  viz :  the  Chicago  Driving  Park,  the 
Washington  Boulevard,  and  Douglas  Park. 
Things  having  come  to  this  pass,  it  was  time 
that  something  should  be  done  about  it,  and 
accordingly  several  of  the  west  side  churches— 
Dr.  A.  E.  Kiltredge’s,  Dr.  F.  A.  Noble’s,  and 
perhaps  others—”  put  in  an  appearance,”  as  the 
sporting  man  would  state  it,  by  committee. 
The  designated  gentlemen  evidently  did  their 
work  well,  going  right  on  the  ground,  and  see¬ 
ing  what  was  to  be  seen.  Thus  they  are  com¬ 
petent  witnesses  against  those  who  have  all 
along  defied  the  law,  and  the  decent  and  law- 
abiding  iwrtlon  of  the  community.  And  the 
end  is  not  yet  as  regards  Chicago.  And  mean¬ 
time  Dr.  Kittredge  and  those  who  stand  with 
him  are  setting  an  example  which  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  other  cities  and  towns :  for  the  truth 
is,  this  rebellion  against  wholesome  restraint 
is  not  peculiar  to  Chicago. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  D.  D.  Whedon,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  occurred  at  his  home  near  this  city  on 
the  8th  inst.  He  was  born  in  Onondaga,  March 
20, 1808,  and  after  graduating  with  high  honors 
at  Hamilton  College  at  the  age  of  twenty,  be¬ 
gan  the  study  of  the  law  at  Rochester.  Chang¬ 
ing  his  plans,  he  accepted  a  position  as  teach¬ 
er  in  the  Conference  Seminary  at  Cazenovia. 
Later,  in  1831,  he  served  as  a  tutor  in  Hamilton 
College  until  1833,  when  he  was  called  to  a 
chair  in  the  Wesleyan  University.  After  ten 
years  of  service  he  entered  upon  pastoral 
work,  but  two  years  later  was  chosen  to  the 
chair  of  Rhetoric,  Logic,  and  History  in  Mich¬ 
igan  University,  which  he  occupied  for  seven 
years.  Successful  as  a  teacher,  he  neverthe¬ 
less  did  his  best  and  most  congenial  work  as 
editor  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  in 
which  post  he  was  kept  by  the  favor  of  his 
Church  for  twenty  -  eight  consecutive  years. 
Here,  as  we  recall,  it  was  his  wont  to  break  an 
occasional  lance  with  the  late  Henry  B.  Smith 
or  other  doughty  Calvinist.  Deft  warriors  all ! 
Beside  his  many  Review  contributions.  Dr. 
Whedon  contributed  several  works  to  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  Methodism  which  have  become 
standard  in  that  Church.  He  has  commented 
ably  on  the  whole  New  Testament,  if  we  mis¬ 
take  not. 

We  advise  all  readers  and  friends  who  “  take 
to  the  woods  ”  this  Summer,  to  be  a  little  more 
cautious  than  heretofore  as  to  fires.  Our  Adi¬ 
rondack  Commission  being  “a  brand  new 
broom,”  will  pretty  certainly  sweep  them  into 
Court  if  any  sweeping  forest  fires  are  traced  to 
their  negligence.  And  even  should  they  be¬ 
take  themselves  to  the  far  solitudes  of  New 
Brunswick,  they  will  find  no  (ilace  or  allow¬ 
ance  for  carelessness.  That  province  has  just 
ordered  that  every  iierson  who  between  May  1 
and  Dec.  1  may  start  a  fire  in  or  near  a  forest, 
for  the  purpose  of  cooking  or  obtaining 
warmth,  shall  select  a  place  in  which  there  is 
the  smallest  quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  dead 
wood,  branches,  brushwood,  dry  leaves,  or  res¬ 
inous  trees ;  shall  clear  the  place  by  removing 
all  combustibles  from  the  surface  of  the  soil 
within  a  radius  of  five  feet  from  the  fire,  and 
shall  exercise  every  reasonable  precaution  ‘to 
prevent  the  fire  from  spreading,  and  carefully 
extinguish  the  same  before  quitting  the  place. 
Any  person  who  throws  down  a  burning  sub¬ 
stance  or  discharges  a  firearm  within  any  for¬ 
est,  shall  be  subject  to  punishment  if  he  omits 
to  extinguish  any  blaze  or  embers  before  leav¬ 
ing  the  spot.  We  are  sure  that  every  well  dis¬ 
posed  person  will  conform  to  these  proper  and 
prudential  regulations  with  alacrity  and  hearty 
approval.  _ 

Any  one  who  remembers  the  distressful  ac¬ 
counts  of  Indian  massacres  in  Minnesota  a  few 
years  ago,  will  be  interested  in  a  letter  of  Mar¬ 
tin  B.  Lewis,  the  veteran  missionary  of  the 
Sunday-school  Union  in  Minnesota,  giving  to 
the  Sunday-school  of  the  Fifth-avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  (Dr.  John  Hall’s)  an  account  of 
a  recent  visit  to  an  Indian  Church,  a  little 
white  church  with  a  graceful  s[)ire.  The  bell 
was  ringing  for  the  afternoon  service.  A  tall 
Dakota  Indian  invited  the  missionary  and  his 
companion  to  a  seat,  and  they  were  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  Indian  preacher.  Rev.  J.  B. 
Renville.  The  young  lady  with  him,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  organist,  took  her  place,  and  fa¬ 
miliar  hymns  were  sung  In  the  Dakota  lan¬ 
guage  by  musical  voices  in  good  time.  After 
the  sermon  (in  Dakota)  by  the  pastor,  he  in¬ 
terpreted  an  address  by  the  missionary,  and 
then  there  was  a  meeting  of  their  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  and  after  an  hour,  a 
young  people’s  prayer-meeting— all  in  Dakota, 
with  due  decorum.  There  is  a  boarding-school 
near  for  young  Dakotans.  The  work  of  the 
missionary  is  earnest  and  fruitful. 

Our  Samiuoit  people  acted  on  the  theory,  in 
the  rededication  of  their  beautiful  church  last 
week,  that  the  matters  of  religion  are  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  have  place  in  the  middle 
of  the  week,  and  during  the  best  and  usually 
busiest  hours  of  the  day.  Having  offered  to 
the  Lord  that  which  cost  them  something, 
even  much,  in  money  and  painstaking,  they 
chose  the  best  time  wherein  to  finish  and 
crown  their  united  efforts.  The  rededicatory 
services  in  the  morning,  and  tho.se  of  installa¬ 
tion  in  the  afternoon,  were  of  unusual  inter¬ 
est,  as  the  large  numbers  present  attested. 
And  now  may  the  spiritual  house  be  enlarged 
by  God’s  blessing  u))on  the  united  labors  of 
pastor  and  people,  and  thus  cement  their  new 
relations.  _ 

The  services  at  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Jersey  City  on  Monday  evening, 
June  1st,  were  of  a  joyful  nature.  Mr.  George 
R.  McKenzie,  who  paid  off  the  large  indebted¬ 
ness,  then  i>resented  the  deeds  to  the  tru.stees, 
the  act  being  accompanied  by  a  modest  letter. 
In  this  he  referred  to  his  connection  with  the 
church  about  twenty  years  ago,  his  sorrow  at 
learning  that  it  was  to  be  sold  for  debt,  and  his 
purpos<!  to  lift  its  burdens  and  restore  it  to  the 
congregation.  In  doing  all  this  he  simply  ask¬ 
ed  that  it  should  continue  to  be  called  by  its 
old  name,  “  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,” 
and  that  the  music  should  be  that  of  the  hu¬ 
man  voice  alone !  The  proceedings  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  have  been  printed  in  a  neat  pamphlet. 

The  Thurstons  of  the  United  States  and  all 
their  relatives,  have  been  invited  to  meet  at 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  June  '24111  and  '25th,  and 
many  havesi  nified  their  intention  to  be  there. 
A  very  attractive  programme  has  been  prepar¬ 
ed,  and  a  pleasant  and  memorable  time  seems 
to  await  those  who  go.  Mr.  Brown  Thurston 
of  Portland,  Maine,  is  the  party  to  write  to 
for  full  particulars. 


THE  LATE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

By  Anton  Smyth,  D.D. 

Cleveland,  June  4th,  1885. 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  Duties,  but  not  those  of  com¬ 
missioner,  called  me  to  attend  our  General  As¬ 
sembly  during  the  first  week  of  its  reeent  ses¬ 
sion  in  Cincinnati.  For  me  the  best  part  of 
such  gatherings  is  the  meeting  of  brethren 
whom  I  hold  in  loving  regard.  Some  whom  I 
met  in  Cincinnati  I  had  not  seen  for  many 
years,  and  it  thrilled  me  with  joy  once  more 
to  take  them  by  hand,  look  into  their  faces,  and 
give  and  receive  kindly  greetings.  On  the  cars 
going  to  Cincinnati  I  met  such  brethren  as  Dr. 
Tully  of  Oswego,  whom  I  had  last  seen  at  the 
Assembly  held  in  this  city  ten  years  ago ;  also 
Dr.  Johnson  of  Cohoes  Falls,  with  whom  two 
years  ago  I  had  spent  a  pleasant  Sabbath.  For 
the  whole  journey  I  occupied  a  seat  with  Dr. 
Yeisley  of  Hudson-on-the-Hudson.  This  was 
to  us  a  new  acquaintance,  yet  to  me  it  pi'oved 
of  exceeding  pleasure.  Dr.  Pomeroy  of  this 
city,  whom  I  see  almost  every  day,  was  along, 
but  of  association  with  him  I  never  tire. 

“A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever,”  and  so 
is  the  company  of  Hays  of  Denver,  who  in  the 
same  minute  can  fill  your  eyes  with  tears  by 
some  touching  recital,  and  then  cause  hearty 
laughter  by  keen  strokes  of  wit.  There  I  met 
Robertson  of  Court  land,  Stewart  of  Brazil,  Ind., 
and  others  once  members  of  my  own  Presby¬ 
tery  ;  Seth  G.  Clark  of  Osage  renewed  with  me 
an  acquaintance  which  began  thirty-seven 
years  ago  at  his  installation.  He  is  the  stal¬ 
wart  brother  who  has  travelled  through  our 
Western  frontiers  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
driving  a  span  of  mules  and  carrying  an  im¬ 
mense  tent,  in  which  he  has  preached  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  hundreds  of  places ;  Gillespie  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Yeomans  of  Orange,  Craven  of  Newark, 
Butler  of  Brooklyn,  Hall,  Worrall,  Schaff,  all 
of  New  York,  also  my  good  brother  Atterbury 
of  the  same  city,  with  whom  for  the  last  twen¬ 
ty  years  I  have  enjoyed  a  friendly  quarrel, 
with  constantly  increasing  regard;  dear  Dr. 
Kingsbury,  now  of  Marietta,  who  approaches 
the  age  of  four  score ;  Taylor  of  Wooster,  who 
uses  up  half  the  alphabet  in  expressing  the 
inirials  and  the  honorary  titles  which  belong 
to  him,  and  who  is  one  of  the  best  fellows  in 
all  the  world;  “Banner”  Allison,  “Interior” 
Gray,  and  others  who  run  our  Church  papers ; 
Samuel  J.  Mills,  Eaton,  Dickey,  Dana,  and 
Breed  of  Philadelphia,  and  happy  is  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  that  has  three  men  of  this  “breed”; 
Niles,  Brownson,  Cooper,  Babb  of  San  Jose, 

“  Digest  ’■  Moore,  Mutchmore,  and  a  hundred 
others  of  the  same  sort.  Then  there  are  the 
Secretaries  of  our  various  Boards,  who  were 
made  on  purpose  for  the  places  they  fill,  and 
scores  of  other  good  men  with  whom  I  never 
before  had  spoken.  Best  of  all  my  dear  asso¬ 
ciates  on  the  Beneficence  Committee,  who  had 
repeated  meetings  dining  the  session  of  the 
Assembly.  Two  of  the  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  were  absent  on  account  of  severe  sick¬ 
ness.  If  our  Church  has  any  worthier  minis¬ 
ter  than  Rev.  J.  Williams  Cochran  of  Mend- 
ham,  N.  J.,  or  more  zealous  elder  than  Thomas 
Kane  of  Chicago,  I  know  not  who  they  are,  nor 
where  they  live.  They  are  now  severely  ill, 
and  my  heart  trembles  for  the  result,  and  let 
the  whole  Church  pray  that  their  precious  lives 
may  be  spared. 

Excuse  me  for  the  long  list  of  names  I  have 
written.  I  cannot  boast  that  the  Creator  en¬ 
dowed  me  with  as  great  an  amount  of  brains 
as  He  has  given  to  many  of  my  beloved  breth¬ 
ren,  but  I  claim  to  be  second  to  no  man  on 
earth  in  the  way  of  love  for  my  friends,  and 
especially  for  my  brethren  in  the  ministry 
whom  God  has  made  instrumentalities  for  the 
advancement  of  His  kingdom,  and  who  have 
shown  me  friendship  and  kindly  regard.  W’hy, 
Brother  Field,  the  correspondents  for  The 
Evangelist,  Breed,  Nelson,  Cuyler,  Clement, 
Ambrose,  and  some  others,  are  part  of  my  own 
life,  the  best  part  at  that. 

The  two  leading  candidates  for  moderator 
were  admirable  selections  for  that  important 
position.  The  result  might  have  been  different 
but  for  the  unwisdom  of  certain  of  our  Church 
papers.  The  Assembly  seemed  inclined  not  to 
yield  assent  to  outside  dictation.  Dr.  Craven 
has  had,  so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunities  of 
judging,  no  superior  among  his  many  prede¬ 
cessors.  If  long-continued  and  successful 
work  as  chairman  of  a  most  important  com¬ 
mittee  counts  for  anything.  Dr.  Craven  has 
earned  the  distinction  which  he  has  achieved. 
Two  years  ago  at  Saratoga  he,  one  afternoon, 
stood  for  three  hours  answering  questions  and 
criticisms  growing  out  of  his  report  on  the  Re¬ 
vision  of  the  Book  of  Discipline.  He  so  ably 
and  with  such  good  temper  met  the  exigency, 
that  I  then  said  to  him  that  “  one  of  these 
years  you  must  be  made  moderator  of  the  As¬ 
sembly.”  He  replied  with  emphasis,  that  for 
such  an  honor  he  had  not  the  least  desire. 

Dr.  Mitchell  is  still  a  member  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Cleveland,  and  I  think  that  no  two 
members  of  the  Assembly  more  highly  hon¬ 
ored  themselves  or  more  ably  represented  the 
causes  committed  to  their  care,  than  did  he  in 
speaking  of  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions  in 
his  usual  exceedingly  earnest  and  fervid  man¬ 
ner,  and  Dr.  Pomeroy  in  performing  like  .ser¬ 
vice  for  Home  Missions.  Dr.  Pomeroy  wrote 
the  reports  of  the  committee  on  the  Home 
Board  and  that  of  the  committee  on  Systematic 
Beneficence,  and  made  most  eloquent  addresses 
in  behalf  of  each.  You  must  excuse  me  for  the 
partiality  I  show  these  brethren,  for  I  know 
them  more  intimately  than  most  other  minis¬ 
ters  of  our  Church.  And  when  I  add  that  the 
Presbytery  of  Cleveland  stands  second  among 
our  almost  two  hundred  Presbyteries  in  the 
way  of  benevolence,  I  must  be  excused  for  the 
love  I  feel  for  the  dear  Presbytery  of  which  I 
am  a  humble  member. 

The  debate  upon  Romish  baptism  was  ex- 
eeedingly  earnest  an  1  able,  and  I  am  quite 
uncertain  how  the  vote  would  have  stood  if  the 
question  had  been  put  to  the  Assembly.  It 
seemed  to  me,  after  the  addresses  of  Drs.  Hays 
and  Worrall,  that  the  majority  would  have 
been  against  the  validity  of  this  sort  of  baptism, 
but  possibly  I  may  be  mistaken.  It  was  with 
this  question  as  with  that  of  the  Moderator- 
ship,  there  had  been  (juite  too  much  of  outside 
telling  what  the  Assembly  must  do  if  they 
would  not  be  written  down  as  ignorant  and  un¬ 
learned  men. 

One  thing  was  done  by  the  Assembly  which 
I  regret.  It  was  decided  that  there  are  tivo 
offenses  which  warrant  the  rupture  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  relation,  though  our  Lord  most  clearly 
taught  that  there  is  but  one.  I  am  aware  that 
our  Confession  of  Faith  commits  the  same  bad 
mistake.  I  do  not  believe  that  St.  Paul  in¬ 
tended  to  teach  this  doctrine,  but  if  he  did,  he 
is  no  authority  for  me  when  his  teachings  con¬ 
tradict  those  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  rejoice  greatly  that  the  overture  proposing 
reduction  of  representation  to  the  Assembly, 
received  so  large  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the 
Presbyteries.  This  reduction  leaves  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  commissioners,  a  body  still 
too  large,  in  my  estimation. 

The  proiKDsal  to  change  the  Directory  of 
Worship  so  as  to  render  our  contributions  for 
the  Boards  of  the  Church  and  other  benevo¬ 
lent  purposes  acts  of  worship  u{)on  every  Sab¬ 
bath,  would,  as  I  firmly  believe,  go  very  far 
towards  filling  the  treasuries  of  the  Church 
and  glorifying  God.  As  the  case  now  stands, 
many  of  our  churches  seldom  make  contribu¬ 


tions  for  these  purposes,  and  what  they  once  a 
year  give,  is  pretty  well  represented  by  the  re¬ 
mark  of  a  certain  colored  deacon,  who  said  “A 
collection  was  taken  up,  but  nothing  was  taken 
in.” 

I  will  only  add  that  the  Assembly  was  well 
accommodated  in  the  church  where  its  meet¬ 
ings  were  held.  During  many  of  the  sessions 
the  house  was  full,  but  not  overcrowded.  The 
pastor  of  the  church.  Dr.  Frank  C.  Monfort, 
proved  himself  a  model  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  arrangements,  and  all  things  were 
arranged  in  a  manner  most  admirable.  I  was 
very  kindly  and  pleasantly  entertained  at  the 
home  of  Dr.  Monfort  Sr.,  at  his  charming  resi¬ 
dence  on  Walnut  Hills.  He  owns  and  occupies 
the  house  erected  more  than  half  a  century 
ago  by  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  Lane  Seminary.  In  that  house 
that  great  man  lived  with  his  wife,  “  Aunt 
Esther,”  his  daughter,  and  several  of  his  young¬ 
er  sons,  from  1833  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
Since  the  place  came  into  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Monfort,  it  has  been  somewhat  enlarged 
and  very  greatly  improved,  and  is  now  all  that 
could  be  desired  as  a  home.  On  three  sides  of 
this  residence  are  the  very  pleasant  houses  of 
three  of  his  children :  Mrs.  Morehead,  her  hus¬ 
band  is  a  son  of  tbe  late  Governor  of  Kentucky 
and  afterward  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  Dr.  Frank  C.  Monfort,  and  elder  Ellas 
Riggs  Monfort. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  while  I  have  named 
many  of  the  ministers  in  the  Assembly,  I  have 
said  nothing  of  the  elders  who  there  appeared 
as  commissioners.  Many  of  these  good  breth¬ 
ren  are  distinguished  for  prominence  and  use¬ 
fulness,  of  whom  I  can  now  name  but  few. 
Such  are  Rankin,  Van  Rensselaer,  Falconer, 
Gilchrist,  Torrey,  Drake,  and  Lyman  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  especially  Stevenson  of  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Worth,  Ely,  Lansing,  Wright,  Mulford, 
Butler,  Reuben  F.  Smith,  and  others  too  num¬ 
erous  to  mention. 

I  have  written  you  of  the  severe  illness  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Davis,  pastor  of  our  Euclid-avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  who  has  been  for  some 
months  absent  at  Clifton  Springs  with  danger¬ 
ous  sickness.  We  have  greatly  feared  that  we 
should  see  his  face  no  more,  but  I  yesterday 
received  a  letter  from  him  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  extract:  “It  has  seemed  fit  to  the 
Heavenly  Father  to  lead  me  down  very  far  in¬ 
to  the  valley  of  shadows.  I  suppose  now, 
though  I  did  not  realize  it  at  the  time,  that 
there  was  a  point  from  which  it  seemed  to  ray 
physician  and  my  wife  I  could  never  return. 
My  weakness  was  almost  sheer  exhaustion  of 
the  vital  powers,  so  that  my  heart  almost  stop¬ 
ped.  But  that  is  now  past,  and  I  am  rallying 
with  surprising  rapidity,  because  my  general 

constitution  is  so  good . I  now  hope  to  go 

back  with  a  fresh  vigor  with  which  I  first  began 
ray  ministry,  strong  and  well.  If  so,  be  assured 
I  shall  rejoice  to  take  u))  all  the  burdens  of  the 
Presbytery  and  my  own  Church  with  unremit¬ 
ting  zeal.  My  dear  people  have  stood  by  me 
most  nobly  through  this  trying  time.  Never 
did  a  Church  do  better.  I  wish  everybody 
might  know  how  faithful  and  generous  they 
have  been  and  continue  to  be.  .  .  .  Please  pre¬ 
sent  my  kind  greetings  to  all  the  dear  brethren 
of  the  Presbstery,  and  assure  them  of  my  eager 
desire  to  be  with  them.  I  hope  now  that  the 
1st  of  September  will  see  me  back  in  my  pulpit, 
strong  for  the  Master’s  work.” 


A  AII8CR£ANT’8  ATTENTIONS. 

Tlio  following,  clipped  from  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Advertiser,  will  be  reatl  with  astonishment 
and  indignation.  If  there  be  a  style  of  wickedness 
and  outlawry  that  is  wholly  diabolical,  we  have  it 
in  sample  here.  We  quote: 

The  Rev.  Samuel  J.  McPherson,  formerly  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Munn-avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Ea.st  Orange,  Now  Jersey,  is  visiting  in  this 
vicinity  at  present,  and  will  deliver  an  address  at 
Princeton  College,  of  which  ho  is  a  graduate, 
during  the  Commencement  exorcises  this  month. 
He  is  now  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Chicago,  which  has  one  of  the  largest 
congregations  in  that  city,  and  whore  Mr,  McPher¬ 
son’s  ministration.s,  which  were  so  successful  at 
East  Orange,  have  met  high  appreciation.  Until 
last  Det:ember  Mr.  McPheiuon  was  perhaps  more 
than  usually  free  from  annoyance  of  any  kind,  but 
since  that  time  he  has  boon  pursued  by  blackmail¬ 
ers  whose  persecutions  have  baffled  the  skill  of  de¬ 
tectives,  and  liave  continued  in  spite  of  all  efforts 
to  secure  the  arrest  of  the  guilty  parties. 

The  beginning  of  the  matter  was  in  December, 
1884,  when  Mr.  McPherson  received  a  letter  signed 
“J.  M.  gilman”  (with  a  little  “g”),  saying  that 
unless  the  sum  of  $300  was  paid  to  the  writer,  the 
family  of  Mr.  McPherson  would  suffer.  Little  or 
no  attention  was  paid  to  the  matter  until  a  second 
letter  arrived,  and  others  followeil,  all  of  similar 
purport.  The  threats  were  made  in  various  forms. 
It  was  intimated  at  one  time  that  the  eyes  of  a  two- 
year-old  child  of  the  recipient  might  suffer  from 
vitriol  unless  the  money  was  paid,  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  were  threatened  with  maiming 
or  physical  harm  of  one  kind  or  another.  The 
amount  of  money  demanded  varied  in  different  let¬ 
ters  ;  but  the  largest  sum  was  $600.  Mr.  McPher¬ 
son  is  a  plucky  man,  and  ho  soon  engaged  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Pinkerton’s  detectives,  and  Pinkerton 
himself,  son  and  successor  of  his  famous  father, 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  case.  Mr.  McPher¬ 
son’s  directions  were  to  spare  no  efforts,  and  a 
vigorous  campaign  was  begun  against  the  black¬ 
mailing  party  or  parties.  Decoy  letters  were  sent, 
and  on  one  occasion  Pinkerton  saw  the  man  to 
whom  a  decoy  letter  was  addressed,  but  he  was 
then  surrounded  by  fellow-ruffians,  in  a  quarter  of 
the  city  inhabiUid  by  the  worst  classes,  and  he  was 
not  able  to  (Mipturo  him.  The  man  escaped,  and  no 
trace  of  him  has  since  been  found.  Another  time, 
Pinkerton  found  a  man  whoso  use  of  a  little  “g” 
Instead  of  a  capital,  resembled  the  signature  of  the 
letters  received,  but  this  clue  resulted  in  no  dis¬ 
coveries.  The  search  has  been  kept  up  incessant¬ 
ly,  and  the  stratagems  of  detectives  have  nearly 
been  exhausted,  without  success.  Meanwhile,  the 
blaitkmailer  manifests  an  astonishing  familiarity 
with  the  action  of  the  detectives,  and  in  his  letters 
assures  Mr.  McPherson  that  such  efforts  are  use¬ 
less. 

The  demands  in  the  letters  are  simply  for  money, 
and  no  nsason  is  assigned  why  it  should  bo  paid, 
no  grievance  is  alieg*^,  and  the  only  hope  of  the 
wretch  who  does  the  foul  work  is  apparently  to 
harass  Mr.  McPherson  and  alarm  his  family  so 
greatly  that  he  will  pay  the  amount  rather  than 
suffer  the  anxiety  and  annoyance.  Mr.  McPherson, 
however,  is  not  the  one  to  yield,  and  he  intends  to 
fight  the  blackmailer  to  the  end.  His  nervous  or¬ 
ganization  is  a  vigorous  one,  and  the  p'rsecutlon 
has  had  no  serious  effect  upon  him,  but  the  worry 
to  his  family  has  been  very  gr(«t,  and  they  have 
felt  the  strain. 

Mr.  McPherson  says  the  condition  of  Chioeq^o  at 
present  is  anything  but  encouraging,  although  he 
believes  that  the  better  citizens  have  become  pretty 
well  aroused  to  tlio  dangers  of  the  contininxl  domi¬ 
nation  of  the  evil  classes,  and  some  reforms  are 
expectwl.  He  will  remain  in  the  East  for  some 
time.  His  former  parishioners  and  numerous 
friends  in  this  section  have  given  Idm  a  very  warm 
welcome. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  Dlx  of  Trinity  Church,  this 
city.  Is  perhaps  better  prepared  to  sympathize  with 
Dr,  McPherson  than  almost  any  other  clergyman 
hereabouts.  But  his  persecutor  of  some  months 
since  turned  out  to  be  a  crank,  and  not  quite  a 
criminal  of  the  first  water,  such  as  this  Chicago 
party  evidently  is.  The  whole  community  may 
well  take  part  in  ferreting  out  these  vermin  in  hu¬ 
man  form. 


The  Rev.  J.  G.  Schaeffer  gave  an  eloquent 
memorial  address  at  Millersburg,  Ohio,  on 
May  30th.  _ 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  has  appointed 
a  good  committee  on  the  matter  of  a  suitable 
Presbyterian  building  in  this  city.  The  need 
of  such  a  centre  was  never  more  apparent. 

Dr.  Holllfleld  of  the  Grand-avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  St.  Louis,  is  to  deliver  the  annual  address 
before  the  Societies  of  Blackburn  University  at  the 
coming  Commencement. 
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CUL.I,EGE  OOMMBNCEHEirTS. 

Elmira  Collie,  Elmira,  N.  Y. :  Thirtieth  Com¬ 
mencement.  Alumni  meeting  and  addresses,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  June  17th.  Commencement,  18th. 

College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. :  Bacca¬ 
laureate  selmon,  Sunday,  June  14th.  Class-day 
exercises,  Monday,  15th.  Alumni  meeting,  1.30  P. 
M.  Tuesday,  16th.  The  138th  annual  Commence¬ 
ment,  Wednesday,  17th.  Examinations  for  en 
trance,  18th  and  19th. 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. :  Sunday 
evening,  June  14th,  Baccalaureate  sermon  by  ex- 
President  Campbell.  Monday,  15th,  Class-day  ex¬ 
ercises,  at  3  P.  M.  Tuesday,  16th,  Alumni  meet¬ 
ing  ;  address  before  the  Literary  Societies  by  Pres¬ 
ident  D.  C.  Gilman  of  Johns-Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  at  3.30  P.  M.  Wednesday,  17th,  Com¬ 
mencement  exercises. 

Hanover  College:  June  14,  Sabbath  A.  M.,  Bac¬ 
calaureate  by  President  Fisher;  7.30  P.  M.,  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  by  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chicago, 
Ill.  June  15,  examinations  for  admission.  June 
16,  7.30  P.  M.,  meeting  of  the  Alumni;  address  by 
Robert  Irwin,  D.D.,  St.  Charles,  Mo.  June  17, 
10  A.  M.,  address  before  the  Literary  Societies  by 
S.  J.  Niccolls,  D.D.,  St.  Louis;  7  P.  M.,  reunions 
of  the  Literary  Societies,  etc. ;  9  to  10.30  P.  M., 
President’s  reception.  June  18,  Thursday,  10  A. 
M.,  Commencement. 

President  Bartlett  writes :  “  Maryville  College 
closed  a  prosperous  year  May  28th.  Especially 
have  we  received  spiritual  blessings.  Our  trustees 
conferred  upon  Rev.  E.  D.  Morris  of  Lane  Semi¬ 
nary  the  degree  of  LL.D. ;  upon  Rev.  John  C. 
Clyde  of  Bloomsbury,  N.  J.,  the  degree  of  D.D. ; 
and  upon  Profs.  E.  A.  Elmore  and  S.  T.  Wilson  the 
degree  of  A.M.  We  hope  some  one  will  say  to  us 
‘Arise  and  build  ’ :  for  we  certainly  need  more 
room.  We  cannot  accommodate^  all  who  wish  to 
come  to  the  institution,  nor  have  we  enough  re<u- 
tation-rooms.  Our  chapel  is  too  small  also.” 

Rutgers  Female  College  will  hold  its  Commence¬ 
ment  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  16th,  at  the  Church 
of  the  Disciples,  Madison  avenue.  The  Baccalau¬ 
reate  sermon  will  be  delivered  on  the  previous  Sab¬ 
bath  evening,  the  14th,  in  the  University-place 
Church,  by  the  pastor.  Dr.  George  Alexander. 

Lasell  Seminary ,  .Vubumdalc,  Mass. :  Monday, 
June  15th,  Class-day  exercises.  Wednesday,  17th, 
Commencement  exercises ;  address  by  the  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Everett  Hale. 

Three  courses  of  lectures  have  been  arrang<*d  to 
be  delivered  before  the  students  of  Park  Coll<^e 
next  year.  The  Rev.  D.  Schley  Schaff  of  Kansas 
City  will  deliver  six  lectures  during  the  Fall  term 
on  the  “  History  of  the  Canon  and  Circulation  of  the 
Scriptures.”  The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Bullard  of  St. 
Joseph  will  lecture  during  the  Winter  term.  The 
Rev.  C.  L.  Thompson,  D.D.,  of  Kansas  City  will 
deliver  the  course  during  the  Spring  term  on  “  The 
Bible  and  Science.” 

HRS.  JOHN  C.  L.ORD. 

Th«e  are  mortals  with  whom  we  do  not  asso¬ 
ciate  the  thought  of  death.  Their  tireless,  ageless 
spirits  infuse  an  air  of  immortaIit3'  even  into  the 
flesh  that  is  “  as  grass.”  They  <lo  not  grow  old, 
they  ripen ;  thej'  do  not  die,  they  depart.  It  was 
such  a  spirit  that  glided  silently  out  of  that  tab¬ 
ernacle  a  few  short  hours  ago.  We  do  not  think 
of  her  as  our  dead,  but  as  our  departed  friend : 

“  We  do  not  come  to  weep  above  thy  pall. 

Nor  mourn  the  dying  out  of  noble  powers : 

The  poet’s  clearer  eye  should  see 
In  all  earth’s  seeming  woe,  the  seed  of  heaven’s  flowers.’’ 

We  have  no  need  of  the  poet’s  eye  to  see  in  such 
a  life  as  this  the  seed  of  heaven’s  flowers.  To  all  of 
you  she  was  an  esteemed  acriuaintanee,  to  many 
she  was  an  honore<i  friend,  to  some  of  us  she  was  a 
beloved  mother.  W e  knew  that  great  heart,  we  had 
felt  its  throbbings,  we  had  gone  up  and  down  in 
her  love,  and  found  it  like  the  love  of  God  from 
which  it  sprang,  leaping  always  outward  and  down¬ 
ward  to  all  helplessness  and  need,  to  the  wounded 
and  hurt,  even  to  the  creatures  that  are  voiceless 
and  dumb.  Had  she  lived  in  that  far-off  time 
when  “  saints  ”  walked  the  earth,  and  legends  were 
woven  into  their  lives,  the  birds  would  have  left 
their  nests  and  their  songs,  and  the  brutes  their 
pasture  and  their  frolicking,  to  follow  in  solemn 
sad  procession  to  the  tomb,  the  silent  form  of  one 
who  loved  them,  and  whose  love  they  knew.  But 
the  mourning  of  this  assembly  here  to-day,  is  not 
less  sincere  if  more  commonplace. 

That  a  life  like  hers,  and  all  beautiful  Christ-like 
lives  should  come  at  last  to  the  grave,  is  no  protest 
against  our  hope  of  immortality,  it  is  rather  an  irre¬ 
sistible  assurance  of  it,  for  it  would  not  be  worth  the 
good  God’s  while  to  create  such  beings  for  such  a 
pianet  as  this,  if  death  is  our  horizon.  Some¬ 
where  there  must  be  a  land  where  the  skies  are 
softer,  and  the  suns  are  kindlier,  where  a  career 
awaits  them  and  us,  adequate  to  our  powers  and 
our  aspirations.  We  think  of  her  as  of  one  who 
has  already  sighted  that  land,  whose  feet  have  al¬ 
ready  touched  the  flelds  of  green  upon  which  the 
shadows  never  fall.  No  feeling  of  strangeness 
weighs  down  her  unfettenMl  spirit,  she  is  at  home 
there  now  as  she  never  was  here,  afb'r  that  quiet 
Sabbath  day  when  in  the  twilight  the  hero  of  God, 
the  fearless  soldier  of  the  Cross,  the  husband  she 
loved  laid  down  his  sword  ,  and  felt  upon  his  brow 
the  touch  of  the  crown  that  no  mortal  can  ever  win, 
but  that  grace  bestows  upon  all  the  faithful.  Never 
has  the  thought  of  the  reunion  been  wholly  absent 
from  her  heart,  t^an  it  ever  be  from  the  hearts  of 
those  who  have  loved  and  lost  ?  The  silent  waves  of 
time  and  oblivion  roll  over  our  dead,  but  is  there 
not  “  a  chord  of  sj’mpathy  that  bridges  over  the 
dark  and  troublous  waves  and  connects  us  by  a 
living  nerve  with  them  ”  'i  No  sound  comes  to  our 
ears,  but  our  hearts  hear  their  voices.  There  is  a 
legend  in  Brittany  of  an  imaginary  town  called 
Is,  that  was  swallowed  by  the  sea.  To  this  day’,  so 
the  peasants  think,  when  the  ocean  is  storm-tossed, 
deep  down  in  the  valleys  between  the  waves,  they 
can  see  the  spires  of  the  churches,  and  when  the 
sea  is  calm  they  can  hear  the  soft  low  chiming  of 
the  bells  ringing  out  the  hymn  of  the  day.  Far 
beneath  the  calm  untroubled  waves  of  eternity  are 
the  dead,  our  dead,  but  like  the  echoes  of  the  bells 
of  Is,  we  hear  their  voices  still,  and  every  tone  is  a 
memory,  and  every  tone  to  her  was  an  inspiration 
to  courage,  to  calmness,  to  buoyancy  and  lightness 
of  spirit  when  the  flesh  quivered  with  pain,  to  un¬ 
wavering  hope  that  failed  not.  She  is  with  him 
to-day,  and  they  are  with  Christ.  She  herself  has 
forbidden  us  to  utter  any  panegyric  beside  her 
opened  coffin,  but  I  think  I  knew  her  well  enough 
to  believe  that  she  would  not  forbid  us  to  share  as 
we  may  their  joy  with  them. 

“  O  happy  home,  O  happy  children  there, 

O  blisatul  mansions  of  uur  Father's  house, 

O  walks  surpassing  Eden  for  delight  1 

There  are  the  harvests  reaped  once  sown  in  tears; 

There  is  the  rest  by  ministry  enhanced  ; 

There  is  the  banquet  of  the  wine  of  heaven  I 
Riches  of  glory  incorruptible. 

Crowns  amaranthine !  crowns  of  victory ! 

The  voice  of  harpers  harping  on  their  har|>s. 

The  crystal  river  of  the  spirits  joy  I 
The  bridal  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

The  holiest  of  holiest  God  is  there,” — 
and  they  are  there.  t'.  W. 

DEATH  OF  MRS.  McOL.ASHA.V. 

Died  in  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  May  14th,  1885, 
instantly  at  early  dawn,  of  paralysis  of  the  heart, 
Mrs.  Ellen  Buell  McGlashan,  wife  of  the  late  Rev. 
Alexander  McGlashan,  who  will  be  remembered  in 
Mobile,  Ala.,  and  in  New  York  by  the  Mariner's 
Church  and  the  Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land,  where 
her  husband  labored  so  long  and  so  successfullj' 
among  the  seamen. 

After  her  husband’s  death  Mrs.  McGlashan  re¬ 
turned  to  her  native  place,  and  was  earnest  and 
foremost  in  every  good  work.  Her  departure  is 
mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  relatives,  and  by  the 
whole  church  of  which  she  was  a  member. 


mtnifittets  antr 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  op  New  York  met  in  the  lec¬ 
ture-room  of  the  Scotch  Church  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon  last  at  3  P.  M.  It  was  decided  to  omit  the 
July  meetings  hereafter.  The  Rev.  John  Irwin 
was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Paul.  An 
appropriate  minute  on  the  death  of  the  late  Lati¬ 
mer  Bailey  of  the  First  Church  was  adopted.  The 
commissioners  to  the  late  General  Assemblj'  were 
heard,  and  reported  favorably  as  to  the  work  of 
that  body.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted  ; 

“  That  a  Committee  of  five  pastors  and  five  eidei-s 
be  appointed  by  the  Moderator  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  with  the  General  Assembly  Committee 
to  prepare  for  the  suitable  observance  of  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary,  which  occurs  in  1888 ;  that 
this  Committee  confer  with  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Boards  of  our  Church  in  the  city,  and  also  with 
the  Board  of  Publication,  with  the  view  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  suitable  Presbyterian  Building  in  this  city.” 
The  following  is  the  Committee;  Drs.  John  Hall, 
C.  S.  Robinson,  J.  M.  Worrall,  S.  D.  Alexander, 
and  George  Alexander,  with  elders  Van  Rensselaer, 
Van  Norden,  Brownell,  Carter,  ana  Jaffray. 

Brooklyn. — The  Classon-a venue  Church  has  a 
Duryea  Mission  and  a  Young  Ladies’  Missionarj’ 
Society,  and  almost  everybody  in  that  part  of 
Brooklyn  partook  of  strawberries  for  the  benefit  of 
their  treasuries  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  3. 

Auburn. — The  Rev.  C.  C.  Hemenway,  pastor  of 
the  Central  Church,  has  just  concluded  a  series  of 
Sunday  evening  talks  to  young  men  of  the  most 
practical  nature.  During  the  Winter  he  addressed 
a  circular  letter  to  the  leading  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men  of  the  city,  asking  for  certain  facts 
in  their  lives  and  the  results  of  their  experience 
and  observation  in  regard  to  success  and  failure. 
To  this  eighty-one  answers  were  received.  Upon 
the  basis  of  these  facts  and  opinions  the  series  was 
constructed.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  the 
talks ;  Choosing  a  Birthplace ;  Choosing  a  Home ; 
Work  or  Play;  How  Can  I  Succeed;  How  to  Fail; 
Luck  or  Pluck.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  all 
the  facts  obtained  were  those  in  regard  to  Chris¬ 
tian  parentage.  Seventy-five  of  these  men  out  of 
eighty  were  from  Christian  homes,  one  or  both  of 
their  parents  having  been  professed  Christians. 
The  conclusion  seems  irresistible,  that  the  moral 
and  religious  influences  of  a  Christian  home  are 
best  fltt^  to  the  formation  of  vigorous  and  endur¬ 
ing  qualities  of  character.  This  course  of  address¬ 
es  naturally  received  more  than  ordinary  attention. 
At  the  conclu-sion  Mr.  Hemenway  distributed  a 
printed  summary  of  all  the  facts  and  opinions  re¬ 
ceived. 

Warsaw. — Rev.  J.  E.  Nassau,  D.D.,  accept»Hl  an 
invitation  from  the  Grand  Army  Post  of  this  place 
to  preach  a  memorial  sermon  before  them  on  Sab¬ 
bath  evening.  May  24. 

Sauquoit. — The  Presbyterian  Society  of  this  vil¬ 
lage  re-dedicated  its  house  of  worship  on  Thursday, 
June  4th,  at  10.30  A.  M.  The  interior  has  been 
made  new  and  beautiful.  The  sermon  was  pi-eached 
by  a  former  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  Waugh.  At  2 
P.  M.  of  the  same  day  the  Rev.  George  Hardy,  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Utica  by 
certificate  from  the  Presbytery  of  Syracuse,  was 
installed  as  pastor.  At  this  service  the  Rev.  Dana 
W.  Bigelow  presided,  proposed  the  constitutional 
questions  and  offere<l  prayer;  the  Rev.  Isaac  O. 
Best  preached  the  sermon  ;  the  charge  to  the  pas¬ 
tor  was  given  by  the  Rev.  .1.  S.  U[>ton  ;  the  charge 
to  the  people  by  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Willoughby,  the 
last  pastor  of  this  church.  The  following  particu¬ 
lars  with  regard  to  this  now  beautiful  edifice,  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  many:  The  church  was 
originally  an  offshoot  from  “  the  Church  on  the 
hill,”  and  fli-st  worshipped  in  a  piain,  yellow  coloreil 
edifice,  without  spire  or  interior  cheerfulness,  which 
stood  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  present 
church.  The  yellow  church  was  U8e<l  till  May  7th, 
1  43,  when  it  was  abandoned,- and  the  congregation 
worshipped  for  a  short  time  in  the  old  white  school- 
house,  now  usefl  as  a  blacksn)ith  shop.  On  De¬ 
cember  7th  of  the  same  year  they  occupieil  the  new 
and  larger  edifice.  Time  had  begun  to  tell  on  the 
present  structure,  and  it  was  in  need  of  repair. 
Through  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  congnigation,and 
especially  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  Church,  it  has 
been  thoroughly  renovated,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
pleasantest  churches  of  its  size  in  Utica  Presbytery. 
The  principal  alteration  is  in  the  interior,  which 
has  been  brightened  and  beautified  by  painting, 
frescoing  and  refurnishing.  The  church  walls  have 
been  recolored  and  ornamented  with  a  wide  dado  of 
salmon  color,  with  a  wide  cornice  border  of  greyish 
drab.  The  ceiling  is  neatly  frescoed  in  light  tints, 
and  from  it  are  pendant  two  handsome  brass  chan¬ 
deliers,  the  gift  of  Sylvester  Pierce  of  Syracuse. 
The  chancel  recess  is  fiirnishe<l  in  blue  mosaic 
pattern,  and  the  whole  effect  seen  by  the  subdueil 
light  of  the  stained  windows  is  very  line.  The 
seatings  of  the  church  are  solid  cherry  of  rich  color, 
and  were  made  by  Doolittle  of  Mohawk.  Thej' 
will  seat  250  persons.  The  three  pulpit  chairs  are 
the  work  of  C.  Weiss  &  Co.,  Utica.  The  desk  is  an 
elaborate  piece  of  work  presented  by  Miss  Flora 
Taylor,  daughter  of  William  Taj'lor  of  Utica.  The 
carpet  is  of  low  colors  and  a  small  figurt*,  very  neat 
and  tasteful.  But  the  chief  beauty  of  the  chunth 
is  the  eight  stained  windows,  from  the  works  of  C. 
P.  Davis’s  Sons,  Utica.  They  are  an  oblong,  the 
moldings  running  in  gothic  form.  They  are  of 
simple  and  effective  designs.  The  memorial  w’in- 
dows  are — one  to  Mrs.  Alexander  Grant,  a  former 
devoted  worker  in  the  Church ;  one  dedicate<l  to 
former  pastors,  of  whom  there  have  been  but  three 
in  the  last  40  years  (B<iv.  John  Waugh,  1841-55; 
Rev.  J.  W.  McGiffert,  1857-66 ;  Rev.  B.  F.  Wil¬ 
loughby,  1869-1884 ;  one  window  dedicated  jointly 
to  Mary  C.  Avery  and  Louisa  Av<!rj’  Savage ;  one 
dedicateil  to  “Absent  Members  of  the  Church,” 
and  which  is  veiy  pretty  in  design  and  color.  The 
windows  cost  S50O,  most  of  which  was  raised  bj’ 
the  efforts  of  the  young  ladies’  society.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  it  was  said  that  there  was  a  good 
pro8|>ect  of  having  a  very  handsome  chancel  win¬ 
dow  placed  back  of  the  pulpit.  The  church  altera¬ 
tions  have  cost  S2400,and  $200  more  has  been  expend¬ 
ed  in  repairing  th<>  parsonage.  Jacob  Agne  of  Uti¬ 
ca  has  been  the  architect,  and  A.  D.  StaeloftheSau- 
quoit  silk  mill,  and  C.  G.  Brownell,  were  the  flnajice 
committeii.  A  bountiful  cold  collation  with  coffee 
was  served  to  the  many  present  from  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  from  more  distant  parts,  during  the  inter¬ 
val  between  the  morning  ancl  afternoon  services. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Harmony.  —  At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Newton  on  the  19th  of  May,  Mr. 
Roderick  P.  Cobb  was  ordained  and  installed  pas¬ 
tor  of  this  church.  Rev.  C.  P.  Glover  presided  and 
proposed  the  constitutional  questions;  Rev.  J.  Y. 
Mitchell,  D.D.,  of  Lancaster.  Pa.,  preached  the 
sermon ;  Rev.  H.  B.  Townsend  delivereil  the  charge 
to  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  N.  Hutchison  the  charge  to 
the  p<H)ple.  The  outlook  of  this  old  church  is 
promising. 

Clinton. — The  Presbyterian  church  of  Clinton, 
N.  J.,  has  just  complete  one  year  of  work  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Rowland.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time  twenty-two  names  have  been  added 
to  the  roll  of  membership,  and  the  congregation 
has  contributed  to  religious  and  benevolent  pur¬ 
poses  over  six  thousand  dollars.  The  parsonage 
and  grounds  have  been  overhauled  and  thoroughly 
renovated,  a  new  chapel  and  parlors  built  at  a  cost 
of  four  thousand  dollars,  besides  other  improve¬ 
ments  about  the  grounds  of  the  church.  In  the 
oral  narrative  to  the  Presbytery,  the  pastor  re¬ 
ported  to  the  ertslit  of  the  people  that  they  ha<l 
given  him  during  the  year  one-half  more  than  the 
stipulated  salary  which  they  promised  in  the  crII. 
They  bc^in  the  second  year  together,  with  united 
front,  with  gratitude  for  the  past,  and  faith  and 
hope  for  the  future. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Nelson. — The  Beecher’s  Island  Church  at  Nel¬ 
son  (Rev.  C.  B.  Gillette  pastor)  has  been  closed  a 
few  weeks  undergoing  thorough  repairs.  The 
Farmington  Church  (also  under  charge  of  the  same 
pastor)  is  undergoing  a  similar  process. 

Erie. — The  FluztChurch  (“  motherof  usall  ”)  was 
made  glad  on  Wednesday  evening  by  the  formal  re¬ 
ception  of  Its  new  pastor,  Rev.  Jos.  H.  Selden,  former 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Methuen, 
Mass.  He  comes  from  good  Connecticut  stock, 
several  families  of  the  same  lineage  having  long 
been  among  the  older  and  better  elements  of  Erie. 
He  has  served  the  Church  with  increasing  accept¬ 
ance  since  last  September.  The  Loni  has  given 
him  seals  of  his  ministiy  here,  and  he  seems  to  be 
one  approved  of  the  Master.  On  the  evening  of  the 
installation,  the  fine  audience  room  of  the  First 
Church  was  filled  with  a  large  congregation.  Rfw. 
Solon  Cobb  of  the  Central  Church  pre6ide<l,  put 
the  constitutional  questions,  and  offered  the  in¬ 
stalling  praj'er.  The  sermon  was  by  the  pastor’s 
brother.  Rev.  E.  G.  Selden,  associate  pastor  with 
Rev.  Dr.  Buckingham  of  the  South  Church,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  It  was  a  clear,  earnest,  and  every 
way  admirable  presentation  of  that  rich  text,  Eph. 
iii.*  19.  With  great  feiicity  of  both  thought  and 
manner,  the  speaker  set  forth  the  transcendental  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  love  that  passeth  knowledge.  The 
charge  to  the  pastor  was  given  in  a  fraternal  spirit 
bj’  Rev.  J.  H.  Edwards  of  Erie.  The  Rev.  Dr.  8.  J. 
M.  Eaton,  son  of  the  first  pastor  of  the  church, 
himself  long  pastor  at  Franklin  in  this  Presbytery, 
gave  a  most  practical  charge  to  the  congregation 
In  a  friendly,  fatherly  way,  which  will  not  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Rev.  A.  Wilson  and  Rev.  G.  W.  Cleave- 
land  assisted  in  the  services,  .\fter  the  benediction 
the  newly  installed  pastor,  and  the  pastorin,  ecjual- 
ly  beloved  by  the  congregation,  received  their 
friends  in  the  parlors  of  the  church,  and  a  choice 


collation  was  served  to  all.  It  was  a  happj’  occa-  i 
sion,  the  auspicious  beginning  of  what  bids  fair  to  1 
be  a  permanent  and  useful  pastorate.  Park  Church 
still  looks  with  regret  after  its  departed  pastor,  < 
Rev.  Dr.  Fullerton,  and  can  hardly  foi^ive  the  j 
Washington  Church  which  is  enjoying  his  minis-  ) 
trations,  while  it  is  still  plodding  through  the  wil-  ] 
demess  of  “  candidating.”  Rev.  Mr.  Cobb  is  doing  , 
the  heavy  work  of  the  Central  Church  with  the  same  , 
ease  and  success  which  have  long  made  him  en-  ] 
vied  of  his  brethren.  Every  communion,  as  has  j 
been  the  case  since  the  foundation  of  the  church  , 
over  fourteen  years  ago,  new  members  are  receiv-  , 
ed.  Onlj’  straitened  accommodations  prevent  its  ] 
nearly  five  hundred  members  from  becoming  a  ' 
much  larger  flock.  The  Chestnut-street  Church,  j 
while  suffering  severely  from  the  loss  by  removal  of  | 
its  strongest  supporters,  is  also  encouraged  by  fre-  ( 
quent  additions.  Ten  or  more  persons  are  expect-  ) 
ed  to  unite  next  Sabbath.  e-  i 

MARYL-4.ND.  ! 

The  Presbytery  of  Washington  City  held  an  ; 
adjourned  meeting  in  .Alexandria,  Va.,  June  3d. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Nourse  was  installeil  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  of  Alexandria,  Drs.  Bittinger,  Sun¬ 
derland,  and  others  taking  part  in  the  services.  , 
Mr.  R.  D.  Harlan,  son  of  Justice  Harlan  of  the  ] 
Supreme  Court,  was  licensed  to  preach.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  organize  a  new  church  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  Washington.  It  will 
probably  be  called  the  Church  of  the  Covenant, 
though  under  present  circumstances  it  would  not 
be  a  bad  idea  to  cull  it  the  Calvin  Memorial  Church. 
Matters  connected  with  Howard  University  w’ere 
postponed  to  the  Fall  meeting  of  Presbyterj". 

MICHIGAN. 

Homer. — This  Presbyterian  church  will  expend 
$4000  on  needed  repairs. 

Grand  Rapids. — The  Rev.  William  H.  Hoffman 
of  Evart  has  accepteil  a  call  from  Mission  Wood, 
Church,  this  plac<‘. 

Kalamazoo. — The  organ  of  the  new’ Presbyterian 
church  is  being  put  in.  It  is  the  flne.st  instrument 
in  that  part  of  the  countiy. 

ILLINOIS. 

Ono. — The  good  people  of  this  place  dedicated  a 
new  $2,000  church  on  May  16th  and  17.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  a  substantial  one  of  pressed  brick,  and  takes 
the  place  of  a  w’ooden  structure  of  forty-five  j’cars 
back.  This  is  the  third  structure,  if  we  include 
the  original  log  one  where  worship  was  first  held. 
Wabash  Church  was  organized  A.  D.  1822,  making 
it  the  second  oldest  Church  in  the  State.  Rev.  S. 
C.  Baldridge  of  Cobden,  Ill.,  the  pastor  of  this 
Church  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
preached  the  dedication  sermon.  The  occasion 
called  together  an  assembly  four  times  larger  than 
could  gain  admittance  to  the  house. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis. — We  have  a  “Shiloh  Church”  hero  in 
New  York,  and  we  observe  the  same  name  among 
items  pertaining  to  our  St.  Louis  churches.  And 
there,  as  here,  the  congregation  is  maile  up  of 
Presbyterians  of  color.  The  name  was  a  favorite 
of  the  late  and  lamented  pastor  of  the  New  York 
church.  Dr.  H.  H.  Garnet,  who,  it  will  be  recalled, 
died  in  Liberia,  whither  he  had  gone  to  represent 
the  Government  of  his  country,  and  to  aid  that 
from  whence  his  ancestors  were  stolen. 

KANSAS. 

Wyandotte. — The  new  Presbyterian  Church  in 
this  growing  suburb  of  Kansas  City  was  dtsdlcated 
free  of  all  debt  Sabbath  morning.  May  31.  The 
Rev.  D.  Schley  Schaff  of  Kansas  Citj’  preached  the 
dedicatory  sermon  from  2  Sam.  xxiv.  21 :  “  Neither 
will  I  offer  burnt-offerings  unto  the  Lord  my  God 
of  that  which  cost  mo  nothing.”  The  edifice  hius 
cost  nearly  $3000,  and  will  seat  three  hundretl. 
The  lots,  which  are  among  the  finest  in  the  citj", 
ar(*  valued  at  $12,000.  The  church  was  organized 
in  1881.  The  present  eflicient  pastor.  Rev.  F.  P. 
Berrj’,  came  in  March,  1884.  The  church  is  in  a 
very  pros{)erous  condition,  and  it  is  a  cause  of  re¬ 
joicing  that  our  inb'rests  are  so  well  represented  in 
this  flourishing  city. 

PAR.SONS. — The  Fii-st  Presbyterian  Church  of  this 
city  has  extended  a  unanimous  call  to  Rev.  J.  K. 
Fowlerof  Rockford,  Ill.  This  is  the  largest  church 
of  the  largest Presbj’tery  of  Kan.sas,  and  a  highly 
promising  field. 

NEBRASKA. 

York. — The  Rev.  A.  F.  .\shlej’  succeeds  Rev.  B. 
F.  Sharpe  in  the  Presbj'terian  Church  at  York, 
Neb.;  not  to  Inaugurate  a  “new  departure,”  but 
for  a  continuance  in  that  well  doing  which  has 
nlreadj’  securc'd  for  this  church  a  name  and  an  in¬ 
fluence  for  goo<i.  For  this  the  people  have  a  mind 
to  work,  and  as  the  circumstances  are  auspicious, 
the  new  pastor  has  only  encouragements. 

Oakdale. — This  church  at  a  recent  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  received  five  new  membei’s. 
The  Rev.  H.  Wilson  is  the  pp-stor. 


Cisco. — The  Presbyterian  Church  was  struck  by 
lightning  on  the  night  of  May  24th,  and  one  end 
of  it  was  badly  demolished  ami  nearly  the  entire 
ceiling  torn  off.  The  lightning  struck  the  tower 
and  pa.s8ed  down  inside  the  church  on  both  sides  of 
the  vestibule. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Hueneme. — A  commission  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Los  Angeles  organized  a  Presbyterian  church  in 
this  growing  sea-port  town  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
May  24.  One  of  the  ten  members  gives  $700  a  year 
toward  the  salary  of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  H. 
Harris,  who  also  preaches  at  Springvllle.  They 
are  a  com|iany  of  conseerated  and  influential  peo¬ 
ple,  and  there  is  much  hope  for  the  future  of  this 
church.  The  writer  adds  :  I  believe  the  cause  of 
Christ  has  gained  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  all  our 
Coast  during  the  past  four  years. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. — The  Congregational  church 
has  just  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  begin¬ 
ning  Saturday,  June  6th  (anniversary  day),  and 
continuing  through  Sunday*.  The  programme  in¬ 
cluded  specially  prepared  papers  or  addresses,  and 
a  reminiscence  meeting  for  all. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — OurCongnigational  brethren 
are  pushing  op«‘rations  in  this  city  corresponding 
to  its  ra))id  ex))an8ion.  The  la.st  Sunday  of  May 
they  dedicated  their  fourth  church  there,  which  we 
are  told  makes  the  third  organization  established 
and  house  of  worship  deilicated  bj’  that  denomina¬ 
tion  within  the  past  three  years. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Missionaries. — Messrs.  Fagg  and  Pitcher,  re¬ 
cent  graduates  of  the  New  Brunswick  Seminary, 
go  to  the  foreign  field. 

The  Particular  Synod  of  Albany  numbers 
11,6''2  families,  19,905  communicants— 874  added 
during  the  year  by  confession,  17.637  children  en- 
rolletl  in  the  Sabbath-schools,  $32,055  given  for 
benevolent  purposes,  and  $218,738  raised  for  con¬ 
gregational  expenditures. 

A  Picture. — The  Christian  Intelligencer  asks 
for  a  picture  of  the  old  Franklln-strei’t  (Dutch) 
Church  of  this  citj’. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

New  York  City.— The  St.  Ignatius  rector,  “Fa¬ 
ther  Ritchie,”  who  was  formerly  such  a  bother  and 
affliction  to  Bishop  McLaren  of  Chicago,  has  got 
so  far  along  here  in  New  York  that  some  who  sup¬ 
ported  the  late  Dr.  Ewer  very  faithfullv,  want  to 
cry  “  halt.”  Father  Ritchie  celebrates  “  Mass  ”  and 
in  many  other  ways  mimics  the  Romish  Church. 
Bishop  H.  C.  Potter  having  vainly  triixl  to  bring 
him  into  line,  recently  declined  to  hold  confii-ma- 
tion  in  his  church.  He  directeil  him  to  send  his 
class  to  another  Epis<!opal  church  for  that  cere¬ 
mony.  Tnese  “  Fathers  ”  are  bound  to  be  a  great 
and  insoluble  problem  for  all  “moderate”  bishops. 

Cathedral  of  the  Incarnation.— This  hand¬ 
some  and  costly  gothic,  structure  at  Garden  City, 
was  the  scene  of  daily  services  last  week,  follow, 
ing  the  consecration  ceremony.  The  Sun  of  June 
4th  reports :  Snow-white  roses  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  bloomed  above  a  bed  of  other  flow¬ 
ers  that  decked  the  altar  of  the  now  Ca  hedral  on 
Wednesday.  Nearly  a  thousand  people  were  in 
the  carved  oaken  pews  when  the  two  organs  peal¬ 
ed  the  swelling  notes  of  the  processional  hymn, 
and  the  robed  choir  boys  and  the  numerous  clergj’ 
walked  with  measured  tread  up  the  marble  aisle. 
A  surpliced  cros.s-bearer  bore  aloft  a  burnished 
cross  at  the  head  of  the  choristers,  and  behind 
their  double  ranks  came  Bishop  Littlejohn  in  his 
brilliant  robes  of  white  and  crimson  silk,  and  the 
attendant  clergy  in  snowy  surplices,  black  gowns, 
and  stoles  of  black  and  purple  silk.  It  was  a  re¬ 
production  on  a  reduced  scale  of  the  impressive 
spectacle  of  the  first  day’s  ceremonials.  The  Rev. 
W.  B.  Frisby,  head  master  of  St.  Paul’s  School, 
stood  before  the  altar  and  intoned  the  morning 
prayer  and  litany.  Organ  pipes  built  high  up  in 
the  archeil  roof  plaj'ed  a  softly  echoing  accom¬ 
paniment.  The  illusion  of  a  distant  choir  singing 
sweetly  was  perfectly  maintained.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Pearson  of  Saugatuck,  L.  I.,  and  the  Rev.  Clarence 
Buel  of  St.  Luke’s  in  this  city,  read  the  lessons  of 
the  day  from  the  gilded  Bibles  that  lay  open  on 
the  bronzed  reading  desks,  and  then  the  choir 
made  the  Cathedral  ring  with  an  anthem.  A  rote 
ed  deacon  escorted  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  the 
rector  of  old  Trinity,  to  the  pulpit  stand.  He  dis¬ 
coursed  eloquently  of  “  The  Cathedral  and  its  mis¬ 
sion.”  .At  the  close  Bishop  Littlejohn  pronounced 
the  benediction,  and  the  long  procession,  singing 
a  recessional  hymn,  retrace*!  its  steps  to  the  ves¬ 
try.  The  visitors  lingered  for  more  than  an  hour, 
studying  the  beauties  of  the  building.  The  ser¬ 


mon  on  Thursday  was  preached  by  Dr.  Hunting- 
ton,  rector  of  Grace  Church. 

Vicksburg,  Miss. — The  ceremonies  of  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone  of  St.  Mary’s  Chapel  for  colored 
people  occurred  Sunday,  June  7th.  The  music  was 
furnished  by  the  choirs  of  St.  Mary’s  Chapel  and 
Bethel  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  exceptionally  fine.  After  Masonic  rites,  there 
was  an  oration  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  followed 
by  a  collection  in  behalf  of  the  chapel,  when  an 
appropriate  hymn  closed  the  exercises.  The  throng 
was  immense,  the  new  building  being  densely  pack¬ 
ed.  All  the  participants  were  colored  except  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ayers  of  Baltimore,  rector  in  charge. 
This  is  the  only  Episcopal  church  for  colored  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  State,  and  is  the  result  of  the  indefatiga¬ 
ble  labor  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Miller  Thompson,  As- 
slstent-Bishop  of  Mississippi.  The  funds  for  the 
building  were  principally  raisetl  in  New  York  city, 
and  the  interest  demonstrated  by  the  colored 
people,  show  a  great  era  of  advancement  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  with  that  race.  Dedication  ser¬ 
vices  will  be  held  on  the  2l8t  instant. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Troy  Bells. — At  the  Clinton  H.  Meneely  foun¬ 
dry,  four  chimes,  aggregating  forty  bells,  are  now 
being  manufactured.  Nearly  all  of  these  bells  are 
memorial  gifts,  each  bell  thus  .separatelj*  inscribed, 
and  they  are  intended  for  churches  from  Salem, 
Mass.,  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  including  the 
famous  assembly  at  Chautauqua  Lake.  Four 
British  Indian  chiefs  have  just  taken  a  special  bell, 
and  a  bell  is  now  ordered  by  a  Sunday-school  in 
Africa  as  its  present  to  the  church. 


BeatlifS*  ’ 

McWilliams— In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  2d,  1885, 
Elizabeth  McWilliams,  in  her  69th  year;  also  at 
Philadelphia,  May  17th,  her  brother.  James  H.  McWil¬ 
liams,  aged  71  years,  both  tor  many  years  residents  of 
Philadelphia,  Interments  at  Philadelphia. 


DEVLIN  &  CO. 

Our  Spring  Stock  of  Ready  Made  Clothing  and  Piece  Goods  for  Men, 
Youths,  and  Boys  is  the  finest  ever  placed  on  our  counters  ;  Bicycle,  Polo, 
Lawn  Tennis,  and  Tourists'  Suits  being  a  Special  feature. 

All  the  leading  novelties  in  Neck  and  in  Underwear  may  be  found  in  our 
Furnishing  Department. 

BROADWAY,  Cor.  WARREN  STREET. 

.JUST  ^SUED.  !  'pjTiT 

Hymns  of  Praise.  | 

!  George  A.  Bell  and  Hubert  P.  Main,  Editors.  I  GrBIllIj  AIIBD  311(1  OrdlSfll  SlSij  Ni  Is 


KotUrs* 


THE  MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT 


PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  largely  In  the  vast  and  needy 
flelds  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  Is  through 
them  orgaulzing  new  Sabbath-schools  In  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones ;  and  Is  making  grants  ot 
the  Board’s  publlcaUons  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board's  Missionary 
Fund,  lor  these  uses,  are  solicited  Irom  benevolent  Indl- 
yiduals,  Sabbath-schoois,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  PoWEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  Ail  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  9CHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1834  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DIS.\BLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1384  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  ago  or  disease,  and  for  the  lanillles  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  aUo  for  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amlxty.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer. 

Oakdnle  Nemlnary.— The  Board  of  Directors  of  this 
Academy  desires  to  secure  a  toaehei  for  the  coming  school 
year.  A  minister  who  desired  occasionally  to  preach,  would 
find  this  an  attractive  field.  Address  Rev.  H.  Wilson, 
President  of  Oakdale  Seminary  Association,  Oakdale,  Neb. 

To  Sunday  Schools. — The  Woman’s  Elecutlve  Com¬ 
mittee  ot  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ask 
that  the  children’s  gifts  on  the  second  Tuesday  ot  .June,  or 
as  soon  after  as  possible,  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Home 
Missions.  Send  to  Mrs.  M.  E.  Boyd,  Treasurer,  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Rooms,  280  Broadway,  New  York  city.  Sunday-school 
Superintendents  please  notice  this. 


ISTotfrefiio 


JAM»S 


I^EariInE 

The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING, 

and  everyth  ing  else,  in  Hard  cr  Soft  Wa¬ 
ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  hands 
Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz- 
tngly,  and  is  of  great  value  to  housekeepers. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers— hut  see  that  vile  Uounter- 
fclt*  are  not  urgetl  upon  you.  PEARLI.VE 
is  the  only  safe  article,  and  always  bears 
name  of  .lAMlCS  PYLE.  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Earnestly  solicits  from  churches,  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  individuals,  the  means  for  giving 
religious  reading  and  sending  colporters  to 
the  immigrants  and  other  needy  classes,  and 
printing  in  147  languages  for  foreign  missions ; 
for  all  of  which  it  depends  wholly  on  donations 
and  legacies.  Send  to  O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treas¬ 
urer,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York. 


READY  JUNE  mh. 


224  pages  of  the  best  Sunday  School  songs,  compiled  i 
from  the  works  of  more  than  ! 

lOO  DIFFERENT  COMPOSIERM.  | 

beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  j 

Price  50  cents  by  mall ;  $40  per  lOO  copies.  i 

A  Voluntary  Teatlinonial  from  an  officer  of 
Bethany  Miaalou,  the  largest  Sunday 
School  In  New  York  City. 

“  I  wonder  if  you  fully  realize  what  a  prize  you  have  in 
your  •  HYMNS  of  Pbaise.’  We  have  not  used  the  book  long 
In  our  Sunday  School,  but  long  enough  to  justify  me  in 
saying  that  It  is  beyond  question  the  be$t  collection  of 
Sunday  School  songs  I  liave  ever  seen.  It  makes  a  long 
step  in  advance  of  the  average  8.  S.  hymn  book,  and  fairly  • 
sparkles  with  gems.  The  tunes  are  tolid  and  good,  as  well 
as  melodious,  the  hymns  are  well  chosen,  and  the  thou¬ 
sand  or  more  children  in  our  school  (Bethany)  are  learning 
them  rapidly,  and  teachers  and  scholars  alike  seem  to  enjoy 
them  Immensely.  Hoping  this  splendid  book  will  have  the 
success  it  deserves,  I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

H.  H.  Hayden,  Sup'l. 

New  York,  May  12, 1885.  ^ 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN,  76  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York.  | 

81  Randolph  St.,  Chicago.  I 

CARPETS.”; 

WE  SHALL  OFFER,  RKOARDLESS  OP  COST  OF  I 
PRODUCTION,  LARGE  LINFii  IN  ALL  THE  DIFFERENT  | 
GRADES,  SINGLE  PIECF.8  AND  PATTERNS  AND  STYLES  j 
WE  DO  NOT  INTEND  TO  DUPLIO.VTE  OR  CARRY  OVER,  j 

ART  SQUARES,  DRUGGETS,  RUGS,  &C. 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

MATTINGS. 

A  CARGO  JUST  LANDED,  TOO  LATE  FOR  WHOLE¬ 
SALE  TRADE.  WE  SHALL  DISPOSE  OF  IN 
QUANTITIES  TO  SUIT,  AT  LESS 
THAN  COST  OF  IMPORTATION. 

WHITE,  RED  CHECK.  AND  FANCY,  FROM  $5  PER 
ROLL  OF  40  YARDS. 

Upholstery. 

500  PIECES  FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES, 

300  PIECES  FURNITURE  PLUSH, 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

N.  B.— PARTIES  PURCHASING  THEIR  COVERINGS  OF 
US  CAN  HAVE  THEIR  FURNITURE  REUPHOLSTERED 
AT  MODERATE  CHARGES. 

3,000  MOSQUITO  CANOPIES  AT  :?1..50;  WORTH  #2.25. 
2,000  HAMMOCKS  FROM  $1.25. 

WINDOW  SHADES  [a  SPECIALTY  |. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP  &  GO. 

Sixth  Ave.  and  13th  Street, 

NEW  YOUK. 


EMBROID  ERED 

ROBES. 

llXK)  WHITE  EMBROIDERED  ROBES,  AT  $2.75,  $3, 
$3.50,  $3.75,  $4,  $4.50,  $5,  TO  $10. 

50  PIECES  FANCY  ENGLISH  .JACQUARD  PLAIDS, 
LIGHT  COLORS,  AT  19C.  ;  WORTH  45C, 

80  PIECES  GILBERT’S  5-4  ALL-WOOL  -TACQUARD 
CLOTHS,  50c.  ;  WORTH  $1. 

3  CASES  BLACK  DOUBLE- WIDTH  NUN’S  VEILINGS, 
WARRANTED  ALL  PURE  WOOL,  29c.  ;  WORTH  50C. 

BLACK  DOUBLE -WIDTH  LACK  BUNTINGS,  ALL 
WOOL,  25c.  ;  WORTH  40c. 

SUMMER 

HATS 

For  Excursions, 

Seaside, 

Mountains. 

NATURAL  SWISS  RUSTIC ;  ALSO  ROUGH-  I 

AND-BEADY  HATS  AND  BONNETS  IN  I  nGi 


ALL  SHAPES, 


VERY  FINE  MILAN  HATS  AND  BONNETS, 
IN  WHITE,  BLACK,  AND  COLORS,  THAT 
HAVE  BEEN  $1.48  AND  $1.64,  .  . 


1 406. 


NEEDLE  BRAIDS,  LOOP,  PEARL,  AND  MACKINAW 
HATS  AND  BONNETS,  ALL  COLORS  AND  SHAPES,  22C. 

SMALL  BONNETS,  IN  FANtT?  STRAW  AND  TINSEL 
BRAIDS,  AT  ‘29c.  EACH. 

TRIMMED. 

ROUGH-AND-READY  HATS,  TRIMMED  MULL  AND 
LACE, 79c.  EACH. 

misses’  WHITE,  RUSTIC  BRAID,  “TOWN  TALK,” 
TRIMMED,  ALL  COLORS,  CHENILLE,  TIPPED  WITH 
GILT,  49c. 

THE  NEW  RUSTIC  HATS,  WHITE,  NAT-  I 
URAL  SWISS  CHIP,  FACED  WITH  1  0| 

LACE,  FULLY  TRIMMED  WITH  MULL,  f  A||^||| 
LACE,  AND  PINS, . ) 


FANCY  JX^RU  AND  NAVY  BLUE  COMBINATION 
MACKINAW  EXCURSION  HAT,  FACED  WITH  ORIEN¬ 
TAL  LACE,  TRIMMED  MULL,  LACE,  AND  GILT  PINS, 
1  94c. 

T^TI  I  hARGK  FLAKING  HATS  FOR  THE  MOUNTAINS  AND 

I  1  I  seaside  in  E.ASTERN  BRAIDS,  FACED  ORIENTAL 

LACE,  TRIMMED  MULL,  LACE,  AND  PINS,  $1.69. 

WITH  i 

FASHION  MAGAZINl 

PGiont  CltiiiG  LininsSi  i 

®  j  SAMPLE  COPIES,  15c.  ;  SUBSCRIPTION,  50C.  PI 
These  Plteliers  are  iiitide  su  that  the  LlniiigM  eau  |  annum. 

be  easily  removed,  wlileli  perniils  thorough  ,  Take  a  Copy  with  you  when  going 
eleansiiig.  The  Linings,  being  of  _  . 

jilivvA  1  I  r  Out  Of  Town. 

(  HINA,  have  no  e(|iial  for 

Preserving  Ic8  and  Keeping  Water  Pure  RIDLEY  &  SONS 

"I'K  “TO'-K  .11  j  309,  311,  31 1(  to  3*1  GRAND  SI 

m  ■■■  nV  A  VA  VI  ALLEN  STREET, 

TO 


FASHION  MAGAZINE. 

SVM9IER  NITMBER  NOW  READY. 

SAMPLE  COPIES,  15c.  ;  SUBSCRIPTION,  50C.  PER 
ANNUM. 

Take  a  Copy  with  you  when  going 
Out  of  Town. 


309,  311,  311&  to  321  GRAND  8T., 

56,  58  TO  70  ALLEN  STREET, 

59  TO  66  ORCHARD  HT. 


Secoml  V^oliiirte  of  Everytbmg  Beqoiied  for  the  Table. 

HcNanter’s  UKITED  STATES,  nmt  o  ninTOhi 

—  REED  &  BARTON, 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE 

People  of  the  United  States,  37  UNION  SQUARE, 


“FLORENCE” 

STOVE. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE 


FROM  THE  REVOLUTION  TO  THE 
CIVIL  WAR. 

VOLUME  T’WO. 

By  .lOHN  BACH  McMAi^TER. 

The  second  volume  of  McMaster’s  “  History  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States  ”  extends  from  1790  to 
1804,  including  the  greater  part  of  the  admini.stra- 
tlon  of  Washington,  all  of  that  of  Adams,  and  the 
first  term  of  Jefferson.  It  will  be  found  to  be  a 
singularly  vivid  and  .stirring  picture  of  the  jKjriod, 
throwing  not  a  little  new  light  on  many  )>olitical 
questions,  and  affording  an  insight  into  the  man¬ 
ners  and  social  condition  of  the  people  not  else¬ 
where  to  be  found  ;  while  some  of  its  portraits  of 
leading  men  are  likely  to  provoke  considerable 
discussion. 

“  The  author,  with  well  chosen  words  and  In  picturesque 
■tyle,  presents  asucceeslon  of  living  pictures,  showing  us 
just  how  life  went  on  day  by  day,  how  people  occupied 
themselves,  and  what  they  thought.  All  this  Is  real  his¬ 
tory.  It  makes  fosclnaiing  reading.  Not  the  first  or  the 
faintest  shadow  of  dullness  is  to  be  found  on  any  of  these 
pages.  .  .  .  One  great  charm  of  the  bonk  consists  In  Its  ar¬ 
tistic  grouping  of  topics  and  of  facts.  The  pictures  explain 
and  complete  each  other.  There  is  a  wonderful  combina¬ 
tion  of  colors,  and  of  light  and  shade,  the  effect  of  which 
can  be  seen  only  by  those  who  read  and  see  the  whole.’’— 
The  Churchman. 

Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  Price  $'4.50.  i 


NEW  YORK. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

eTmTiU  female  COILE^. 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  York. 

A  College  ot  the  highest  rank.  Students  receive  the  per¬ 
sonal  attention,  and  enjoy  the  pleasant  associations,  ot  a 
Christian  home.  It  has  a  superior  College  Coarse  of 
Etod)',  also  Eclectic  and  Classical  Preparatory  de- 
pariments,  with  exceptional  advantages  inMasIc  and  Art. 
The  College  building  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  fitted 
up  with  all  modern  improvements,  including  water,  gas, 
steam-heating,  and  n  large  |>assenger  Elevator. 

Address  Rev.  .A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President, 

Eimlra,  N.  Y. 

RACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  WOMEN  IN 

MECHANICAL  AND  ARCHITECTL’RAL  DRAWINO.  Graduates 
furnished  profitable  employment.  Send  for  circulars. 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STEAM  ENGINEERING, 

No.  30  Union  Square  (4th  avenue).  New  York. 


||I■||N  I  I  The  Thirty-sixth  year  of  this 
VwVlW  I  ma*  School  (Chestnut  St.  Semin¬ 
ary,  PHILADELPHIA),  the  bird  at  JAY  COOKE'S 
PALATIAL  COUNTRY  SEAT,  commences  Sept.  ‘43. 
Prlnci|>ais, 

MARY  L.  Bonnet,  Harrietta  .\.  Dillaye. 

Frances  E.  Bennett,  Sylvia  i.  Eastman. 

.Address  Ogontz  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  | 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

TOR  LESZan  TJ2T1VERS1TT, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  one  of 
the  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  apply  to _ W.  ULRICH,  Principal. 

VASSAR  COLLEOE,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 

»  FOR  THE  LIBERAL  EDUCATION  OP  WOMEN, 

With  a  complete  College  Course,  Sobools  of  Painting  and 
Music,  Astronomical  Observatory,  Laboratory  of  Chemistry 
and  Physics,  Cabinets  of  Natural  History,  a  Museum  of 
Art,  a  library  of  15,000  volumes,  ten  Professors,  twenty- 
i  three  Teachers,  and  thorrmghly  equipped  for  its. work. 
Students  at  present  admitted  to  a  preparatory  course. 
CataluKues  sent  on  application. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.D.,1LL.D.,  President. 


LAIilES’  SCHOOL. 


D.  APPLETON  &  00.,  Publishers, 

1,  3,  2k  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

E.ASIDE  SANITARIUM,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Open  from  May  to  December.  Hot  and  Cold  Sea  Water, 
Russian  and  Electric  Baths.  Special  Sanitary  conditions. 
Arieslan  Water.  Send  for  circular. 

_ _ E.  I.  FOBD,  M.  D.,  Proprietor. 

FOR  SALK  TO  CLOSE  AN  ESTATE. 

A  Queen  Anne  Cottage  and  half  an  acre  of  ground,  at 
Irvlngton-on-Uudson.  .Artesian  water— hot  and  cold,  hath, 
closet,  range,  heater,  hardwood  floors.  Ac.  Five  minutes’ 
walk  from  depot.  Address  P.  O.  box  15.35,  New  York  City. 


PRICE  ONLY  $2. 

Weight  4J  lbs.  Holds  one  quart  of  oil.  Will 
lK>il  a  rjuart  of  water  In  eight  minutes.  No  glass 
to  break.  Safe  and  convenient. 

Lamps  have  have  been  valueless  for  cooking  or 
heating,  and  ortlinary  sized  Oil  Stoves  impractica¬ 
ble  for  lighting  purfNises. 

This  Stove  combines  both  heat  and  light. 

If  not  for  sale  in  your  city,  we  will  send  one  to 
any  address  in  the  U.  S.,  express  prepaid,  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  above  iiamr^  price.  >  *3 

;;Sf3'  Send  for  descriptive  price-list  of  the  larger 
“  Florence  ”  Oil  Stoyes. 

FLORENCE  MACHINE  CO., 

Florence,  Maas. 


LEGCIAT  BROS. 

Cheaiiest  Bookstore  iu  the  World ! 

94B,StI'i  jUiscelliAncoiis  Books  almost  Given  Away. 
Big  Prices  Paid  for  Old  Books. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

SI  Chambers  Street, 

4^  Third  Door  West  ot  City  Hall  Park,  New  Tork.-ea 

BROWN  BROTHERS  &  CO. 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 
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REPE5TASCE. 

B7  tha  Bar.  Ephar  irhitaker,  D.D. 

[From  the  0«rman  of  Platen.] 

When  quickly  I  rose  in  the  night,  in  the  night, 

And  felt  myself  drawn  forward  marching. 

Forsaking  the  streets,  which  the  watchman  kept  light, 
I  wandered  from  sight 
In  the  night,  in  the  night, 

Through  th’  gate  with  the  high-pointed  arching. 

The  hrook  through  the  rocks  in  its  quivering  flight. 
Rushed  under  the  bridge,  which  it  greeted ; 

There  leaned  I,  and  looked  at  the  wavelets  so  bright. 
In  motion  so  light. 

In  the  night,  in  the  night. 

And  saw  that  no  wavelet  retreated. 

The  numberless  stars  all  aflame  in  the  height. 
Melodious  move,  as  in  dances. 

And  with  them  the  moon  in  soft  splendor  bedight ; 
They  sparkle  so  bright 
In  the  night,  in  the  night. 

Far  distant  their  movement  advances. 

I  looked  up  to  th’  sky  in  the  night,  in  the  night. 

And  down  to  the  wavelets  beneath  me ; 

They  said  “  Thou  has  done  to  thy  days  foul  despite ; 
Now  calm  thou  aright 
In  the  night,  in  the  night, 

Th’  repentance  thy  errors  bequeath  thee.” 


LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

Anniversary  Week  is  near  its  close,  but  alas 
for  the  anniversaries!  The  seven  prominent 
religious  and  missionary  societies,  American 
Board,  Home  Mission,  Education,  American 
Missionary  Association,  Congregational  Union, 
Sunday-school  and  Publishing,  and  New  West 
Education— these  all  held  their  meetings  last 
Sabbath  morning  and  evening,  one  each  in 
seven  different  churches,  and  while  sermons 
and  speeches  were  of  the  best,  they  partook 
more  of  the  nature  of  ordinary  Sabbath  services 
than  of  anniversary  meetings,  as  these  have 
been  known  in  Boston  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  The  plain  truth  is,  Boston  anniversa¬ 
ries  have  gone,  and  left  nothing  but  an  empty 
name.  The  slow  and  sure  approach  of  this  re¬ 
sult  has  for  several  years  been  noticed.  The 
Methodists  and  Episcopalians  never  made 
much  account  of  the  week ;  the  Baptists  have 
of  late  held  their  anniversaries  in  Saratoga,  and 
there  too  the  Congregationalists  have  for  the 
past  year  or  two  held  some  of  their  most  spir¬ 
ited  and  successful  public  meetings.  Of  all 
this  no  one  complains.  It  is  doubtless  in  the 
line  of  progress  under  the  direction  of  experi¬ 
enced  and  wise  men,  and  it  is  enough  to  know 
that  while  methods  vary,  Christian  benevolence 
is  stimulated,  and  all  the  interests  of  missions 
and  of  human  salvation  are  promoted. 

The  Monday  meeting  of  Congregational  minis¬ 
ters  was  held  in  Pilgrim  Hall,  and  the  leading 
exercise  was  a  paper  read  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bradford 
of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  on  the  question  Why  the 
laboring  and  poorer  classes  do  not  attend 
church  and  what  is  the  remedy  ?  He  discard¬ 
ed  the  idea  so  often  urged  that  costly  and 
splendid  churches  repel  the  poor,  and  said  it 
was  not  the  edifice  of  high  or  low  cost,  but 
the  coldness  and  neglect  with  which  they  are 
treated  by  Christians,  that  keeps  the  humbler 
classes  away.  Pew-renting  he  condemned  as 
keeping  many  from  the  sanctuary,  and  plead 
for  free  churches,  if  we  would  bring  in  the  poor 
And  neglected. 

The  Baptist  ministers  held  a  meeting  on  Mon¬ 
day,  at  which  Mr.  Anthony  Comstock  spoke  at 
some  length  on  the  work  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice,  and  read  from  a  catalogue  containing  a 
list  of  immoral  books,  which  he  said  had  been 
spread  broadcast  among  students  of  academies 
and  female  seminaries.  He  referred  to  his  own 
methods  of  detecting  and  punishing  the  au¬ 
thors  of  these  iniquities,  and  said  that  out  of 
538  men  who  have  been  tried,  628  have  been  con¬ 
victed.  He  bestowed  a  fierce  condemnation  on 
a  class  of  papers  which  go  forth  reeking  with 
stories  of  vice  and  corruption,  and  dealt  heavy 
blows  at  the  Infidel  Ingersoll.  whose  teachings 
he  said  are  the  feeders  of  all  manner  of  vice 
and  crime.  Mr.  Comstock  always  gets  a  w’el- 
come  hearing  in  Boston. 

The  Clergy  in  Court.  It  was  a  (juite  unwont¬ 
ed  scene  when  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon  and  six 
others  appeared  in  the  municipal  court  a  week 
ago,  charged  with  the  crime  of  preaching  on 
the  Common.  Dr.  Gordon  is  i>astor  of  tlie 
Clarendon-street  Baptist  Church,  and  one  of 
the  leading  Baptist  clergy  men  of  the  country. 
He  and  the  others  plead  not  guilty,  were  fined 
ten  dollars,  and  appealed.  On  Monday  of  this 
week  the  Baptist  ministers  of  Boston  and  vi¬ 
cinity  met  and  passed  resolutions  condemna¬ 
tory  of  the  city  ordinance,  under  which  these 
proceedings  were  had,  as  being  in  contraven¬ 
tion  of  the  higher  law  of  Him  who  has  com¬ 
manded  His  servants  to  go  out  into  the  high¬ 
ways  and  hedges  and  comiwl  men  to  come  in. 
The  case  is  exi>ected  to  be  passed  ui)on  by  the 
Sui)reme  Court  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Congregational  Chih  met  at  Horticultural 
Hall  on  Monday  evening,  it  being  “Ladies’ 
Night,”  and  the  closing  meeting  of  the  season. 
About  six  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
present.  The  “  Dangers  of  Socialism  ”  was  the 
toi)ic  under  discussion,  and  the  3i)eakers  were 
Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  of  New  York,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Weeden  of  Providence,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H. 
Bradford  of  New  Jersey,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Behrends 
of  Brooklyn.  Dr.  Abbott  said  workmen  are  not 
content  to  have  bread  taken  from  their  mouths  i 
by  wholesale  gambling  operations ;  but  there  ' 
is  no  short  cut  to  relief.  Some  think  that  a 
community  of  land  would  bring  relief,  but  Rus¬ 
sia  has  such  a  communism,  and  yet  has  the 
poorest  peasantry  in  Europe.  Another  blames 
machinery,  but  China  has  no  machinery. 
Give  us  protection  then,  but  Germany  has 
protection.  Free  trade,  but  England  has  this, 
and  her  i)easantry  are  in  misery.  Some  way 
must  be  found  by  which  employment  shall  be 
general  and  remunerative,  and  by  which  the 
laborer  shall  have  a  fair  share  in  the  profits  of 
the  work.  The  Doctor  said  he  did  not  denounce 
capital,  for  the  capital  of  this  country  was,  on 
the  whole,  in  the  hands  of  Christian  men,  and 
he  thought  it  was  true  that  capitalists  have 
done  more  for  the  workingmen  than  the  work¬ 
ingmen  have  done  for  themselves.  Yet  some¬ 
thing  must  be  wrong  in  a  system  where  half  a 
million  men  seek  in  vain  for  work.  Dr.  Beh¬ 
rends  directed  attention  to  Christianity,  which 
has  created  the  great  middle  class  of  society, 
and  which  to-day  holds  the  reins  of  jwwer,  and 
which  is  directing  its  truth  and  forces  to  the 
elevation  of  the  poor  and  oi>pressed  of  the 
race.  The  poor  man  he  said  has  no  better 
friend  than  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  Neir  England  Reform  Sotnety  is  one  of  our 
most  Christian  and  blessed  agencies  for  the 
help  of  poor  humanity.  Its  work  is  to  recall 
young  women  from  i)aths  of  vice,  and  to  save 
them  from  being  again  ensnared  to  their  utter 
ruin.  So  quiet  and  unobtrusive  are  its  meas¬ 
ures,  that  it  is  little  known,  though  it  has  just 
held  its  49th  annual  meeting,  at  which  156  la¬ 
dies  were  in  attendance.  Receipts  for  the  year 
were  reported  as  $4721,  which  shows  that  the 
society  has  the  means  of  much  good  work. 
They  have  a  magazine.  The  Home  Guardian, 
which  with  other  wholesome  literature  they 
employ  to  good  purix>se.  They  siwak  of  the 
skating-rink  craze  as  having  led  many  young 
women  into  the  depths  of  misery. 

Free  Rum.  Boston  has  tried  for  several 
years  an  almost  unlimited  license  law,  and  the 


result  has  been  free  rum.  The  Prohibition 
law  tried  before  this  and  not  enforced,  was 
free  rum.  In  spite  of  bur  many  temperance 
organizations,  and  an  intelligent  temperance 
community  in  earnest  to  control  the  sale  of 
liquor,  it  is  still  free  rum  from  4000  sluices. 
The  reason  of  all  this  is  seen.  No  police  force 
has  had  the  nerve  and  courage  to  work  against 
the  liquor  power  at  the  sacrifice  of  place  and 
well-filled  pockets.  A  metropolitan  police  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor  and  responsible  to 
him  alone,  is  looked  to  as  a  deliverance  not 
complete,  but  at  least  a  defence.  We  may  get 
it  yet. 

The  Color  Line.  At  the  late  meeting  of  the 
Episcopal  Convention  in  this  city,  the  question 
of  separate  churches  for  colored  people  came 
up,  when  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  remarked 
that  he  did  not  believe  churches  should  be 
separately  established  for  colored  i)eople,  but 
that  they  should  be  cordially  welcomed  in 
white  churches.  He  opposed  anything  that 
could  be  construed  as  a  race  distinction.  This 
ended  the  discussion. 

Mormon  facts.  I  have  not  attempted  to  serve 
up  a  dish  for  The  Evangelist  from  the  seven 
so-called  anniversary  meetings  of  last  Sabbath, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  I  could  not  be  in 
seven  places  at  once,  and  I  have  not  cared  to 
treat  you  to  second-hand  material,  but  I  make 
an  exception  in  favor  of  the  discourse  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Noble  of  Chicago,  in  behalf  of  the  New 
West  Education  Commission.  The  facts  which 
he  gave  ought  to  be  widely  known.  After 
showing  how  the  Mormons  had  hitlierto  turned 
defeat  into  victory,  he  said,  as  reported  in  the 
Journal : 

But  at  present  they  are  in  a  panic.  One  hundred 
indictments  have  been  found,  and  many  bishops 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  law.  Several  are  already 
in  prison,  serving  out  sentences  after  paying  fine. 
Thirty  in  Salt  Lake  district  alone  have  been  indict¬ 
ed.  Six  hundred  and  more  liave  fled  to  escape  the 
law.  A  great  change  this,  from  the  time  when 
President  Fillmore  appointed  and  the  United  States 
Senate  confirmed  Brigliam  Young  as  Governor  of 
the  Territory.  The  problem  is  not  solved.  It  is 
no  ordinary  foe.  A  more  artful  or  un.scrupulous 
body  of  men  are  not  to  be  found.  They  hate  every¬ 
thing  in  the  nation  that  Americans  prize.  They 
know  not  the  first  principles  of  loyalty.  They  have 
appealed  to  the  President,  and  every  claim  they 
make  is  false.  They  say  they  married  into  polyg¬ 
amy  before  it  was  a  crime ;  but  when  they  reached 
Utah,  then  a  part  of  Mexico,  it  was  a  crime  under 
Mexican  law  to  so  marry,  and  in  1863  the  United 
States  Government  made  it  a  special  crime  in  the 
Territories.  They  have  talked  emigration,  but  they 
cannot,  will  not  do  it.  They  talk  anew  revelation, 
but  they  will  not  adopt  it  at  present.  Their  next 
move  is  to  secure  admittance  as  a  State,  and  there 
are  many  indications  that  we  have  reason  to  fear 
their  successful  strategy  in  this  matter.  .  .  .  The 
only  way  now  known  of  applying  the  Gospel  to 
sweeten  and  influence  these  people  is  through  the 
Clirlstian  school.  Out  of  2,675  pupils  in  attendance 
upon  one  Christian  school  in  Salt  Lake  city,  2138  were 
of  Mormon  parentage.  More  than  one-fifth  of  these 
became  professed  Christians,  and  not  one  of  the 
2138  has  ever  been  known  to  go  back  to  Mormon- 
ism.  All  missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad  is 
more  and  more  directed  to  the  children  and  to  the 
teaching  of  children  in  the  day  schools.  The  New 
West  Commission  has  never  had  a  failure,  and  but 
one  approximate  failure  in  its  magnifloent  record. 
It  always  enters  a  settlement  to  be  a  permanent 
blessing. 

The  accidental  killing  on  Thursday  last  of 
Miss  Grace  Virginia  Lord,  has  made  mourners 
of  the  whole  city.  As  she  and  her  sister  Rosa¬ 
mund  were  passing  along  Beacon  street,  a 
huge  derrick  fell  upon  her,  crushing  her  skull 
and  causing  instant  death.  She  was  a  young 
woman  of  eminent  literary  attainments,  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  student  of  languages,  and  could 
speak  and  write  fluently  in  French,  German, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portuguese.  She  bad 
won  distinction  as  a  translator  in  the  employ  of 
publishers  and  reviewers,  and  as  contributor  to 
American  and  foreign  magazines.  The  instant 
extinction  of  such  a  life  in  so  shockisg  a  man¬ 
ner,  while  yet  in  its  opening  richness  and  beau¬ 
ty,  is  hard  to  contemplate,  and  can  only  be 
seen  with  composure  as  among  the  inscrutible 
things  of  divine  wisdom.  PcaiTA*. 

May  30, 1885. 


THE  PARAMOUNT  CLAIM. 

By  F.  M.  W. 

I  went  to  church  the  other  evening  from  a 
strict  sense  of  duty:  did  you  ever  go  for  no 
better  reason  than  that?  My  time  and  my 
thoughts  had  been  absorbingly  engaged  all 
day,  and  w’hile  at  evening  I  could  command 
the  former,  the  latter  had  gone  beyond  my 
l)Ower  to  control,  or  to  speak  more  accurately, 
had  gone  beyond  any  effort  I  was  likely  to 
make,  for  they  were  still  engrossed  with  the 
subject  I  had  been  considering.  I  thought  as 
I  went  out  that  the  only  good  that  could  possi¬ 
bly  accrue  from  my  going  would  be  what  might 
come  from  my  example,  for  as  to  myself,  I 
was  in  no  mood  to  receive  any  benefit  from  the 
services. 

The  introductory  prayers  and  hymns  I  did 
not  hear,  and  I  have  not  the  least  idea  what 
was  the  preaclier’s  text,  or  even  his  subject, 
but  suddenly  uiion  my  deaf  ear  fell  two  words, 
or  rather  one  sentence;  but  there  were  just 
two  words  in  it  that  riveted  it  on  my  brain 
and  on  my  heart.  The  sentence  was  this: 
“If  you  are  a  Christian,  then  on  everything 
you  have,  and  everything  you  do,  and  every¬ 
thing  you  are,  Jesus  Christ  has  tlie  paramount 
claim.”  After  that  I  heard  no  more  that  was 
said,  but  if  every  time  a  man  preached  he 
could  be  sure  that  any  two  words  of  ids  would 
produce  the  effect  that  those  did  on  me,  I  tliink 
he  would  be  satisfied. 

The  paramount  claim !  I  never  understood 
before  what  was  implied  in  it.  I  have  had 
lierhaps  an  exjierience  like  hundreds  of  otlier 
Christians.  I  love  my  Saviour,  and  if  need  be, 
I  trust  I  could  die  for  Him,  but  in  the  far  more 
difficult  matter  of  living  for  Him,  I  have  never 
acknowledged  even  to  myselt  that  He  had  a 
paramount  claim  upon  me.  Husband,  chil¬ 
dren,  friends,  intellectual  culture,  aye  even  so¬ 
ciety  claims  have  come  first  and  Jesus  Christ 
last.  I  have  never  realized  tliis  before,  but  I 
see  it  now. 

We  say  those  solemn  words  “  I  present  my 
body  a  living  sacrifice,”  but  what  do  we  mean 
by  them  ?  If  we  who  are  Christians  lived  as 
we  ought  to  live,  should  we  not  accord  to 
Christ  the  paramount  claim  to  our  time,  our 
talents,  our  money,  our  accomplishments, 
everything  ?  and  if  we  did,  would  it  make  a 
difference  in  our  lives  ?  Do  you  think  we 
should  jierform  more  work  for  Him  ? 

At  the  communion  service  last  Sunday,  I  sat 
in  a  church  which  has  a  membership  of  five 
hundred,  and  as  I  looked  around  me,  I  said  to 
myself  sadly :  “  If  I,  and  every  other  soul  here 
to-day  were  filled  with  a  love  to  Christ  that 
liervaded  our  whole  being  and  affairs,  what  is 
there  that  we  could  not  accomplish  ?  ” 

Think  of  the  influence  that  Christians  would 
exert  on  the  world  if  they  were  all  truly  seen 
to  be  people  who  lived  not  as  though  this  life 
,  was  the  most  imi>ortant  thing  for  them,  but 
who  lived  such  lives  that  though  in  the  world 
they  were  not  of  it.  Such  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  Jesus’  claims  would  add  a  joy  to  our 
lives  that  we  can  never  conceive  of,  unless  we 
know  it  by  experience ;  it  would  make  us  feel 
that  never  for  a  moment  could  we  forget  that 
we  were  the  servants  of  the  Great  King;  it 
would  make  us  render  more  than  an  occasion¬ 
al  allegiance  to  Him;  it  would  cause  to  be 
written  on  our  pianos  and  our  tables,  on  our 
purses  and  our  voices,  our  loves  and  our 
friendships,  on  our  hearts  and  our  souls,  “  To 
this  Jesus  Christ  has  the  iiaramount  claim.” 


“WORKERS  TOOETHER  WITH  HIM.” 

In  one  of  the  beautiful  parts  of  our  Lord’s 
heritage,  where  we  have  strength  in  the  hills 
and  peace  in  the  rivers  of  water,  our  little 
sanctuary  is  found.  It  may  not  be  well  to  tell 
just  in  what  part  of  our  grand  republic  we  be¬ 
long:  it  is  enough  to  say  we  are  the  Lord’s 
workers ;  the  fruit  of  the  vintage  is  to  be  gath¬ 
ered  in,  and  we  feel  that  the  Shekinah  of  the 
Lord,  with  its  fiery  pillars  by  night  and  its 
shade  by  day,  resteth  over  us.  Some  may  ask 
in  what  our  strength  consisteth.  I  answer  in 
our  love  and  unity. 

We  have  monthly  meetings  of  the  ladies, 
young  and  old.  Our  object  is  to  promote  the 
interests  of  Zion,  and  we  are  all  asked  to  bring 
in  some  plan  or  suggestion  which  may  aid  us 
in  our  work.  Church  services,  Sunday-school, 
missionary  societies  and  prayer  meetings,  all 
come  in  for  their  share.  Our  room  where  we 
meet  is  a  sunny  one;  both  the  hills  and  river 
are  ours  to  look  upon.  Over  our  table  is  the 
motto  “  Workers  together  with  Him,”  and  at 
the  side,  when  troubled  or  discouraged,  we  see 
our  beautiful  golden  text  “We  will  look  unto 
the  hills  from  whence  cometh  our  help.’’ 
Everything  is  systematized.  The  arranging  of 
church  flowers  is  given  to  the  young  ladies; 
when  once  laid  upon  the  altar  they  are  never 
taken  back,  but  sent  on  a  mission  of  love  to 
some  sick  one  or  friend. 

A  visiting  committee  is  appointed,  so  that 
every  new  comer  may  be  welcomed.  Our  pray¬ 
er  meetings  abound  in  singing  with  the  organ, 
the  young  children  gathered  about  it,  verses  re¬ 
peated,  remarks,  prayers  and  impromptu  sing¬ 
ing.  A  topic  is  given  and  leader  selected  for 
each  meeting.  We  have  a  large  Sunday-school 
and  excellent  superintendent.  But  most  of  all 
we  prize  our  monthly  meetings :  such  a  spirit  of 
love  and  unity  pervades  it,  that  we  truly  feel 
that  it  has  been  good  for  us  to  be  there,  for 
out  of  it  the  little  rills  bring  verdure  and  com¬ 
fort  and  peace.  There  we  can  abide  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Almighty,  until,  our  work  all 
done,  the  Muster  calleth  us.  Poor. 


REV.  E.  P.  HAMMOND  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Fromicopies  of  the  Glasgow  dally  papers  as 
well  as  from  “  The  Christian  Leader  ”  of  Glas¬ 
gow  and  “  The  Christian  ”  of  Loudon,  wo  obtain 
accounts  of  the  wonderful  awakening  that  is 
attending  the  labors  of  our  American  evange¬ 
list,  Rev.  Edward  Payson  Hammond. 

In  the  Fall  he  labored  with  encouraging  suc¬ 
cess  in  Liverpool,  and  later  in  Dublin,  while  lat¬ 
terly  he  has  been  working  in  and  near  Glasgow. 
He  has  been  assisted  by  many  earnest  workers, 
among  whom  were  a  number  who  were  con¬ 
verted  under  his  preaching  in  Scotland,  in  1861 
and  1867,  when  his  revival  services  were  so 
wonderfully  blessed.  Those  who  were  but 
children  then,  are  now  grown  men  and  women, 
and  they  are  glad  to  testify  in  the  meetings, 
how  Mr.  Hammond  led  them  to  the  Saviour  in 
their  earlier  years,  and  how  they  have  been 
happy  working  Christians  ever  since.  Some 
are  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  many  are  earnest 
Sabbath-school  workers,  and  as  may  be  im¬ 
agined  they  are  happy  to  assist  in  this  work. 
The  churches  in  which  Mr.  Hammond  preach¬ 
es  are  crowded  with  adults  in  the  evenings,  and 
with  children  in  the  afternoons. 

In  “The  Christian  ”  of  April  2d,  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  in  twenty-six  days  some  1,700  had 
professed  to  have  found  the  Saviour,  having 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  by  experi¬ 
enced  Christians  appointed  for  the  work. 

At  present  Mr.  Hammond  is  working  under 
the  auspices  and  directions  of  the  United  Evan¬ 
gelistic  Association.  They  restrict  each  series 
of  meetings  in  any  particular  locality  to  one 
week,  as  was  done  with  Mr.  Moody’s  meetings. 

Other  workers  are  busy  in  Edinburgh,  Green¬ 
ock,  Danferinline,  etc.,  and  deputations  of  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  Edinburgh  University  are  fol¬ 
lowing  up  the  work  with  happy  results.  They 
produce  a  wonderful  stir  among  the  young 
men  wherever  they  go. .  At  Greenock  they  held 
a  meeting  in  Cooke’s  Circus,  which  was  crowded 
to  overflowing.  Incpiiry  meetings  are  held  at 
the  close  of  their  services,  and  much  good  is 
being  done.  G.  W.  M. 


THE  LATE  REV.  S.  W.  LEONARD. 

Tlie  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Leonard  died  at  his 
home  in  West  Monroe,  Oswego  county,  Mareli 
28,  1885.  The  deceased  was  born  in  Bridgewa¬ 
ter,  Vermont,  Maroli  25,  1800,  and  was  a  son  of 
Joshua  Leonard,  a  iirominent  citizen  of  that 
town,  and  a  nejiliew  of  Colonel  Setli  Warner  of 
Revolutionary  fame.  Most  of  his  early  days 
were  spent  at  Shrewsbury,  Verimuit,  where  he 
attended  the  iiulilii'  scliools  and  fitted  himself 
for  teaiOiing,  which  vocation  he  followed  for 
several  years.  After  attending  the  Hadley 
(Ma.ss.)  Academy  he  entered  Williams  College  in 
1828,  graduating  in  18‘27.  In  1820  he  was  made 
a  Master  Mason,  and  in  1828  received  the  Roy¬ 
al  order  degrei*.  In  1828  he  was  licensed  to 
jireach  the  Gospid  by  the  Franklin  Association 
of  Miis.sachusetts,  and  on  the  28rd  day  of  April 
in  that  year,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Farnham,  widow  of  Timotliy  Farn- 
ham.  formerly  a  lawyer  of  Monmo\ith,  Maine. 
In  1828  he  removed  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  commenced  his  active  ministerial  labors. 
He  was  ordained  by  the  Chenango  Presbytei’y 
in  September,  1880.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
member  of  Syracuse  Presbytery.  In  1881  he  re¬ 
moved  with  his  family  to  the  town  of  West  Mon¬ 
roe,  where  most  of  his  life  has  been  spent.  During 
the  years  18;5r>  and  18:17,  he  wjis  pastor  of  the 
Pi-esliyterian  Church  at  Sandy  Creek.  From 
1845  to  1840  he  was  at  Little  Valley,  Cattaraugus 
county,  under  the  auspict's  of  tlu“  American 
Home  NIissionary  Society.  He  was  also  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Cape  Vincent,  Jeff(*r8on  county,  for 
several  years.  With  these  e.\ce|)tions  his  min¬ 
istry’  was  confined  to  the  charges  at  West  Mon¬ 
roe  and  vicinity.  Although  for  several  years  ])ast 
he  had  been  superannuated,  he  often  supplied 
vacancies  and  retaiiu'd  his  mental  faculties  in  a 
remarkable  digree.  He  was  jirominent  among 
the  Masi)ns  at  the  tinu*  of  the  Morgan  excite¬ 
ment,  and  could  tell  many  intert^sting  experi¬ 
ences  of  those  day.s.  The  lodgt;  at  Williamsbjwn, 
Mii.s.s.,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  was  closed 
for  twenty-six  years,  and  on  reopening  the 
lodge-room  everything  was  found  in  the  same 
condition. 

In  politics  Mr.  Leonard  Wfis  foi-merly  a 
staunch  Whig,  and  on  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party  he  became  an  ardent  support¬ 
er,  and  was  very  active  in  its  interests  during 
the  anti-slavery  agitation.  His  wife,  who  is 
about  ninety  years  of  age,  and  three  children. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Leonard  of  Camden,  Mrs.  William 
Conterman,  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Rae  of  Wt'st  Mon¬ 
roe,  survive  him.  His  funeral  was  held  on  Tues¬ 
day,  March  31.  at  West  Monroe,  and  was  large¬ 
ly  attended.  Possessed  of  a  kindly,  generous 
nature,  of  an  untiring  devotion  to  the  cause  for 
which  he  labored,  a  devout  and  godly  man,  he 
leaves  behind  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  rela- 
tivt>8  who  sincerely  mourn  his  departure.  The 
memory  of  a  generous  life  runs  like  a  vine 
around  the  memory  of  our  dead,  and  every 
sweet,  unselfish  act  is  now  a  perpetual  flower. 


BUSKIN  AND  HIS  BIBLE. 

Be  sure  you  try  accurately  to  understand 
your  Bible,  and  transfer  its  teaching  to  modern 
words,  by  putting  other  names  for  those  that 
have  been  superseded  by  time.  Read  your  Bi¬ 
ble.  making  it  the  first  morning  business  of 
your  life  to  understand  some  portion  of  it 
clearly,  and  your  daily  business  to  obey  it  in  all 
that  you  do  understand.  To  my  early  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Bible  I  owe  the  beet  part  of  my 
taste  in  literature,  and  the  most  precious,  and 
on  the  whole,  the  one  essential  part  of  my  edu¬ 
cation. — John  Ruskin. 


CHILDREN'S  DAT. 

By  SRBan  Teall  Perry. 

When  the  children  awaken  next  Sabbath 
morning,  their  first  thought  will  be  “  This  is 
our  day,  the  one  Sabbath  of  all  the  year  which 
is  especially  set  apart  for  us.”  Then  their 
hearts  will  be  full  of  love  and  thankfulness  for 
this  blessed  privilege  of  having  one  day  all 
their  own.  What  an  innumerable  company  of 
children  will  start  from  their  homes  when  the 
church  bells  ring  out  their  glad  tones  on  that 
morning.  Thousands  of  little  feet  will  keep 
time  to  their  music,  as  they  hasten  to  the  holy 
temple  of  the  Lord.  The  children  of  the  rich 
and  the  children  of  the  poor,  the  happy  ones 
and  the  sad  ones,  the  well-cared-for  and  the 
neglected— all  will  assemble  together  and  bow 
before  the  throne  of  their  Maker.  How  many 
hundreds  of  miles  will  be  travelled  by  chil¬ 
dren’s  feet  in  this  great  land  of  ours  on  that 
consecrated  day.  Away  out  on  our  frontiers 
the  rough  log-houses  of  worshi[>  will  be  full  of 
the  lambs  of  the  fiock.  In  our  village  church¬ 
es  on  the  green  they  will  congregate,  and  the 
elegant  city  churches  will  be  full  of  these 
young  followers’of  the  blessed  Master.  Every 
childish  heart  will  be  open  to  His  sight ;  He 
will  know  each  one’s  sorrow,  each  one’s  joy; 
all  the  burdens  He  will  help  to  carry.  His  love 
will  be  over  all  those  dear  children  wherever 
they  are. 

How  wise  the  good  ministers  were  when  they 
selected  June  as  the  month  for  the  Children’s 
Day  to  come  in.  June,  the  pleasantest  month 
in  the  whole  year,  the  month  so  much  like  a 
little  child— always  full  of  beauty  and  fresh¬ 
ness  and  so  joyous,  gathering  its  roses  and 
lilies,  and  reveling  in  the  sweet  music  of  happy 
birds.  In  that  month  everything  breathes 
some  message  of  peace  and  love  from  the 
Giver  of  every  good  and  i)erfect  gift. 

The  air  is  warm  and  soft  and  peaceful.  No 
chilling  winds,  no  cold  snows  or  wintry  blasts, 
no  danger  of  the  little  tender  children  taking 
cold  on  their  way  to  church.  And  what  prep¬ 
aration  these  good  ministers  have  been  making 
to  honor  that  day  in  a  fitting  manner!  They 
put  on  their  “thinking  caps”  long  ago,  and 
are  trying  to  collect  their  very  best  thoughts 
for  the  children.  They  well  know  what  bright 
eyes  you  have,  what  listening  ears  and  what 
•luick  minds,  and  they  are  anxious  to  make 
Children’s  Day  one  which  you  will  remember 
as  long  as  you  live.  They  will  tell  you  about 
the  Good  She])herd  who  carries  the  lambs  in 
His  bosom.  They  will  lead  you  through  green 
pastures  and  by  still  waters. 

But  there  will  be  many  children  who  will  not 
be  enabled  to  w’alk  through  the  warm,  bright 
sunshine,  to  hear  the  kind  teachings,  or  to  see 
the  beautiful  flowers  which  loving  hands  have 
pla'ced  in  the  houses  of  worshii) — children  who 
are  ke[)t  at  home  by  illness  and  suffering.  How 
their  longing  hearts  will  think  of  your  bless¬ 
ings  and  privileges!  But  the  Lord’s  sunshine, 
so  much  like  the  shining  of  His  face,  will  come 
into  their  windows,  and  we  trust  the  Comfort¬ 
er  will  be  with  them  and  give  them  rest  and 
peace.  Don’t  forget  them  amid  the  privileges 
of  that  day.  Carry  them  some  flowers  by  way 
of  loving  remembrance,  or  some  sweet  story 
you  have  heard,  or  words  of  cheer. 

When  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  on  earth 
He  did  a  great  many  beautiful  things,  but 
among  them  all,  none  were  more  precious  to 
read  about  and  remember  than  that  one  where 
He  took  the  children  in  His  arms  and  blessed 
them.  The  words  He  said  then  were  very  pre¬ 
cious  ones :  “Suffer  the  children  to  come  unto 
Me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.”  How  sweet  they  are 
when  we  say  them  over  to  ourselves  in  hours 
of  doubt  and  trouble!  What  a  blessed  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  children  can  go  to  Him  when 
they  need  strength  and  help  in  their  hours  of 
temptation  and  danger.  “Of  such  is  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven ’’—blessed  words.  We  are  a.8- 
sured  because  Christ  spake  them,  that  the  lit¬ 
tle  ones  form  a  great  congregation  in  their  Fa¬ 
ther’s  house  above ;  so  many  have  gone  there, 
and  are  rejoicing  in  His  love  forevermore. 

LOVING  HIM  WHO  FIRST  LOVEU  ME. 

Saviour,  teach  nu;  day  by  day. 

Love’s  sweet  lesson  to  obey  ; 

Sweeter  lessons  cannot  be. 

Loving  Him  who  lirst  loved  ni»“ ; 

AVitli  a  chihllike  heart  of  love. 

At  Thy  bidding  may  I  move ; 

Promid  to  serve  and  follow  Thee, 

Loving  Him  who  first  1ov(m1  me. 

Teach  me  all  Thy  stejis  to  trace. 

Strong  to  follow  in  Thy  grace. 

Learning  how  to  love  from  Tliee, 

Loving  Him  who  first  loved  me. 

Thus  may  I  rejoice  to  show 
That  I  feel  the  love  I  owe ; 

Singing,  till  Thy  fac(*  I  see, 

Of  His  love  who  first  lovcif  me. 

HOLDING  THE  LIGHT. 

A  d(>ar  little  boy  of  five  years,  who  had  an 
old-fashioned  Sjiartan  mother,  was  liravi'  ordi¬ 
narily,  but  was  afraid  to  lx*  left  alone  in  the 
dark.  To  cure  him  of  this  fear,  his  mother 
dt'cidetl  to  semi  him  to  bml  alone,  and  to  huv(‘ 
the  light  taken  away,  which  Inid  usually  been 
left  until  the  little  fellow  was  asleej). 

This  was  a  sore  trial  to  the  boy,  and  po.ssibly 
to  the  mother,  but  most  of  all  to  the  boy’s 
sister,  a  girl  of  about  ten  years  of  age.  Hhe 
could  not  forget  her  own  times  of  trembling 
and  of  terror — of  looking  under  the  bed  and 
hiding  her  head  under  the  blanket.  Her  lit'art 
ached  for  the  little  fellow  undergoing  such 
heroic  treatment,  and  she  used  to  steal  softly 
up  stairs  with  her  beclroom  candle  and  stand 
just  outside  her  lirother’s  door. 

‘Are  you  there,  sister?’ 

‘  Yes,  Willie.’ 

‘  Can  I  have  the  light  V’ 

‘No,  Willie  ;  mother  says  no.’ 

‘  Do  bring  it.’ 

‘No  :  but  I’ll  let  it  stay  right  here.’ 

‘  Will  it  shine  in  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  all  across  the  floor  ;  don’t  you  stje  ?  You 
must  go  to  sleep  or  mother  will  take  it  away.’ 

Then  a  pause,  and  soon  the  sleepy  voice  ask¬ 
ing 

‘  Are  you  there,  sister?’ 

‘  Yes,  Willie.’ 

‘  Will  you  surely  stay  ?  ’ 

‘  Surely.’ 

‘  Till  I’m  all,  every  bit  asleej)  ?  You  wont  let 
the  light  go  out  till  I’m  gone  ?  ’ 

‘  No,  Willie.’ 

‘  Nor  leave  me  alone  ?  ’ 

‘  No,  brother,  never.’ 

And  all  this  in  the  briefest  whisper  possible ; 
and  if  the  mother  hcanl  she  did  not  heed,  for 
the  children  wen;  not  forbidden  to  comfort  each 
other  in  their  own  fashion,  until  by-and-by  the 
boy  outgrew  his  fear. 

Y’ears  passed,  and  the  lovely  boyhood  and 
brilliant  youth  were  left  behind.  Willie  had 
outgrown  his  sister  in  size  and  strength  and 
knowledge,  but  not  in  goodness  or  faith.  Life 
parted  them  early— their  lives  went  separate 
ways.  Her  love  and  her  letters  and  her  prayeis 
foliowed  him,  but  evil  temptations  crept  closer 
to  him  than  these,  and  little  by  little  he  became 
the  5dctim  of  drink.  It  did  not  conquer  all  the 
good  in  him  at  once,  but  at  inteiwals  he  yielded, 
and  slowly  and  surely  went  down.  Then  it  was 
that  she  failed  him.  She  had  been  so  proud  of 
his  talents,  of  his  power  to  win  all  the  world 
could  offer,  and  now  he  made  her  so  pitifully 
ashamed.  When  he  repented  she  found  it  hard 
to  relent.  She  hated  the  sin  so  bitterly  that 
she  almost  included  the  sinner.  She  hardened 
under  the  shame  of  it  and  lost  faith  in  his  efforts 
and  promises ;  and  while  she  did  not  give  him 
up,  she  made  him  feel  ashamed  to  come  with 
his  bemoanings  to  her,  when  she  knew  that  be¬ 
fore  the  next  temptation  his  resolves  would  go 
down  like  dead  leaves  in  the  wind.  And  so  the 


distance  widened,  and  she  suffered  much,  and 
he  went  down  and  down.  At  last  his  health 
broke,  and  life  drew’  near  its  close.  Then  she 
found  him,  and  drew  near  to  him,  nearer  and 
nearer  till  the  day  he  died.  Lying  with  his 
hand  in  here,  he  looked  up  at  her  as  a  child 
might  to  his  mother,  and  said  faintly 
‘  Do  you  remember,  sister  ?  ’ 

‘  Remember  what,  Willie  ?  ’ 

‘  The  light,  the  light !  how  I  was  afraid,  and 
you  used  to  stand  by  the  door  and  hold  the 
light  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  yes,  I  remember  !  it  was  so  long  ago  !  ’ 
and  she  turned  her  face  away  to  hide  the  teare. 

‘  Never  mind,  sister,  it’s  all  right  now.  I  feel 
like  a  little  child  again,  and  I’m  not  afraid.’ 

,‘  Not  afraid  of  the  dark.  No,  you  know  Who 
goes  with  us,  Willie,  when  we  come  to  the  dark  ’ 
— she  could  not  go  on. 

‘  The  dark  valley,’  he  finished  for  her.  ‘  Yes, 
I  know.  I  see  Him,  sister,  and  you  hold  the 
light,  but,  but — ’ 

‘  But  what,  lirother  ?  ’ 

‘  But  you  didn’t  keep  on  liolding  it  always  ; 
you  left  me  so  many  times  in  the  dark.  I  would 
have  been  good,  sister,  if  you  had — held  it — 
every  time — but,’  suddenly  seeming  to  realize 
that  he  was  troubling  her,  he  drew  her  face 
down  as  she  bent  over  him,  and  wliispered 
‘  but  now  I’ll  be  still.  I’m  tired — you  will  stay 
till  I  go  to  sleep  ?  ’ 

‘  Y'es,  Willie,  yes  ;  I  will  never  leave  you  again.’ 
‘  And — and— you  will  hold  the  light— for — ’ 

‘  As  long  as  you  need  it,  dear.’ 

‘  No,  no,  not  for  me — not  for  me — for  all  the 
other — the  otlier  ’ — and  the  old  smile  lit  up  his 
face — ‘  tlie  other  little  boys  in  the  dark  !  ’ 

There  was  no  answer  in  words.  He  would 
not  have  heard  it  if  there  had  been,  for  with  his 
pleading  for  the  boys  in  the  dark.  Ids  life  went 
out,  and  he  was  asleep. 

Such  lessons  need  not  to  be  repeated  to  any 
heart  on  Avhich  such  bitter  scourging  has  fallen 
once.  But  the  boys  in  the  dark  are  many,  and 
many  the  sisters  and  mothers  and  wires  that 
ought  to  be  ‘  holding  the  light.’ — American  Ri'- 
fornier. 


SATING  GRACE. 

“  Come,  come  mamma,  to  the  window  !  ” 
Cried  little  Fred  one  day. 

“  I  want  you  to  see  my  chickens ; 

Why  do  they  drink  this  way  ?  ” 

I  <iuickly  went  at  his  bidding, 

And  saw  a  pretty  sight 
Of  his  downy  little  chickens 
Drinking  with  all  their  might. 

.4nd  after  sipping  the  water. 

They  rai.seil  their  heads  on  high. 

To  tne  heavens  o’er  them  bending. 

To  the  beautiful  blue  sky. 

— Selecteil. 


THE  FAITHFUL  BOY  WITNESS. 

Some  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  there  w’as  linng  in  a  country  town  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  a  pious  couple  who  had 
an  only  son.  For  this  son  they  daily  prayed  to 
God  ;  and  what  they  asked  in  their  prayers  was 
that  God  would  enable  them  to  lay  in  his  young 
lieait,  among  the  first  lessons  he  should  learn, 
the  love  of  all  things  honest  and  good.  So  the 
foundations  of  an  upright  life  were  laid  in  the 
boy’s  heart,  and  among  tliese  very  t^specially  a 
regard  for  uprightness  and  truth. 

In  the  course  of  years  the  boy’s  school  days 
were  ended,  and  also  his  aiijirenticeship  to  a 
business  life  in  the  country  town  ;  and  as  there 
was  no  prospect  for  him  there,  he  went  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  one  of  the  grt'at  seaports,  and  by-and-by 
he  got  a  good  position  in  a  merchant’s  office. 
He  was  greatly  pleased  with  this  new  office,  and 
wrote  to  his  father  and  mother  that  Providence 
had  been  very  kind  to  him,  and  had  opened  up 
to  him  an  excellent  place. 

But  he  was  not  long  in  this  excellent  place 
before  he  was  put  to  the  test  in  a  very  painful 
way  with  respect  to  the  lessons  he  had  received 
about  truth.  It  was  jiart  of  the  business  of  that 
ofiice  to  have  ships  coming  and  going.  And  it 
was  the  rule  when  a  ship  came  into  the  port, 
that  its  captain  sent  word  to  the  office  that  he 
had  arrived,  and  was  now  waiting  instructions 
where  to  discharge  the  cargo  ;  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  manager  of  the  office  to  send  back 
instructions  to  the  captain  where  and  when  this 
was  to  be  done.  A  few  months  after  this  little 
lad  from  the  North  came  to  the  office,  a  ship 
laden  with  coal  came  in,  and  the  usual  message 
from  the  captain  came  ;  but  somehow  or  other 
no  answer  was  sent  back  to  him.  The  Captain 
waited  a  week,  and  still  no  answer  came  back. 
Now  this  was  very  hard  on  the  Cajitain.  Until 
his  shij)  got  free  of  its  cargo,  it  had  to  lie  idle 
in  the  (lock  ;  and  jdl  who  belonged  to  the  ship 
were  kept  idle  too.  So  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
the  Cajitain  sent  word  to  the  office  that  his  ship 
had  been  kept  so  long  waiting  for  instructions 
where  to  discharge  its  cargo,  that  it  had  missi-d 
a  good  offer  of  a  new  cargo,  and  the  ofiice  would 
have  to  pay  him  for  the  loss.  This  payment  is 
calle;l  “demurrage.” 

When  the  manager  of  the  office  got  this  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  Captain,  he  was  very  angry.  He 
thought  he  had  sent  instructions  where  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  cargo,  or  he  made  himself  believe  he 
had  sent  them  ;  at  any  rate  he  sent  for  the  lit¬ 
tle  lad  from  the  North  and  said  to  him  ‘  Didn’t 
I  send  you  down  to  (!aptain  Smith  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  discharge  his  coals?’ 

The  little  lad  said  ‘  No  sir  ;  I  do  not  ri^member 
being  sent  down.’ 

‘<)  but  I  did,’ answered  the  manager.  ‘You 
have  forgotten.’  And  there  for  a  time,  so  far 
as  th(‘  office  is  concerned,  tlje  matter  was  al- 
lowt'd  to  rest. 

But  tli(^  Captain  did  not  intend  to  let  it  rest 
there.  He  apidied  for  his  (hunurrage.  And 
when  that  was  refused,  and  his  word  that  he 
had  received  no  instructions  was  disbelieved,  he 
took  the  master  of  the  office  to  law.  And  by- 
and-by  his  complaint  came  before  the  judgi’s  in 
the  court  of  law. 

The  day  before  th((  trial  the  manager  came 
to  the  little  lad  from  the  North,  and  said  to  him 
‘  Mind,  I  sent  you  to  the  ^lock  with  those  in¬ 
structions  to  discharge  the  ((oal.’ 

‘  But  I  assure  you,  I  cannot  remember  you  do¬ 
ing  so,’  said  the  lad. 

‘  O  yes,  but  I  did.  You  have  forgotten.’ 

It  was  a  gn\at  trouble  to  the  lad.  He  had 
never  bi'cri  sent  to  the  dock.  He  could  not  say 
he  had  been  sent ;  and  he  foresaw  that  he 
would  have  to  say  before  the  judges  what  would 
(•(Mtainly  offend  the  manager  and  lend  to  the 
loss  of  his  excellent  place. 

On  the  morning  of  the  trial  he  went  to  the 
court.  The  manager  came  up  to  him  and  said 
‘Now  our  eas(*  depends  on  you.  Remember,  I 
sent  you  to  the  dock  with  the  instructions  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  coal.’ 

The  poor  boy  tried  once  mon*  to  assure  the 
managin'  that  he  was  mistaken,  but  he  would 
not  listen. 

‘  It’s  all  right,’  he  said  hastily.  ‘  I  sent  you  on 
such  a  day,  and  you  have  got  to  bear  witness 
that  I  did,  and  see  you  say  it  clearly !  ’ 

In  a  little  while  he  was  called  into  the  v/itness- 
box,  and  almost  the  first  question  put  to  him 
was  whether  he  remembered  the  day  when 
Capt.  Smith’s  shi])  came  in.  And  then  this  : 

‘  You  remember  during  that  day  being  sent  by 
the  manager  of  the  office  to  the  dock  with  a  let¬ 
ter  for  the  ( Captain  ?  ’ 

‘  No  sir.’ 

‘  Were  you  not  sent  by  the  manager  of  your 
office  to  the  coal  ship  on  that  day?  ’ 

‘  I  was  not,  sir.’ 

‘  Nor  n(*xt  day?’ 

‘  No.’ 

‘  Nor  any  other  day  ?  ’ 

‘No.’ 

The  gentleman  who  put  the  questions  was  a 
barrister.  He  had  been  engaged  by  the  mana¬ 
ger  to  win  the  case  for  them.  But  wlum  he 
heard  tlie  little  lad’s  reidies,  he  saw  that  the 
manager  was  in  the  wrong  ;  and  he  turned  to 
the  judge  and  said  ‘  My  Lonl,  I  give  up  this  case. 
My  instructions  were  that  this  witness  would 
prove  that  a  message  to  discharge  had  be<*n 
sent  to  Capt.  Smith,  and  it  is  plain  no  such 
proof  is  to  be  got  from  him.’ 

So  the  case  ended  in  the  Captain’s  favor  and 
against  the  office  in  which  the  little  lad  had 
found  so  excellent  a  place. 

He  went  to  his  lodgings  with  a  sorrowful 
heart,  and  wrote  to  his  father  and  mother  that 
he  was  sure  to  be  dismissed.  Then  he  packed 
his  trunk  to  be  ready  to  go  home  next  day ; 
and  in  the  morning,  expecting  nothing  but  his 
dismissal,  he  went  early  to  the  office.  The  first 
to  come  in  after  him  was  the  master.  He 


stopped  for  a  moment  at  the  little  lad’s  desk 
and  said  ‘  We  lost  our  case  yesterday.’ 

‘  Yes  sir,’  answered  the  lad  ;  ‘  and  I  am  very 
sorry  I  had  to  say  what  I  did.’ 

By-and-by  the  manager  came  in,  and  after  a 
little  time  he  was  sent  for  to  the  master’s  room. 
It  was  a  long  while  before  he  came  out.  Then 
the  little  lad  was  sent  for.  ‘  I  am  going  to  be 
dismissed,’  ho  thought  to  himself.  But  he  was 
not  dismissed.  The  master  said  to  him,  naming 
him,  ‘  I  was  sorry  yesterday,  but  not  with  you. 
You  did  right  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  mark 
my  approval  of  what  you  said,  I  am  going  to 
put  you  in  charge  of  all  the  workings  and  sales 
of  our  Glenfardle  mine.’  Then  he  sent  for  the 
manager  and  told  him  what  he  had  said,  and  add¬ 
ed  ‘And  the  young  man  will  make  his  reports 
direct  to  me.’ 

In  six  months  after  the  manager  left  the 
office,  and  young  though  he  was,  the  little  lad 
was  appointed  to  his  place.  And  before  as 
many  years  had  passed,  he  was  admitted  as 
junior  partner  in  the  firm,  and  is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  entire  business — the  managing  part¬ 
ner. 

In  his  case,  truth  was  the  best  But  I  want 
to  say  that  if  things  had  turned  out  other  than 
they  did,  and  he  liad  been  dismissed,  it  would 
still  have  been  the  best  for  him  to  speak  the 
truth. — Sunday  Magazine. 


A  BETTER  MEANING. 

The  late  Dean  Stanley  preached  a  great  many 
sermons  in  Westminster  Abbey,  especially  to 
children,  in  one  of  which  he  related  the  follow¬ 
ing  incident :  There  was  a  little  girl  living  with 
her  old  grandfather.  She  was  a  good  child,  but  he 
was  not  a  very  good  man,  and  one  day  when  the 
little  child  came  back  from  school,  he  had  put 
in  writing  over  the  bed  “  God  is  nowhere,”'for 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  good  God,  and  he  tried 
to  make  the  little  child  believe  the  same.  What 
did  the  little  girl  do  ?  She  had  no  eyes  to  see, 
no  eare  to  hear  what  her  grandfather  tried  to 
teach  her.  She  was  very  small.  She  could  only 
read  words  of  one  syllable  at  a  time ;  she  rose 
above  the  bad  meaning  which  he  tried  to  put 
in  her  mind  ;  she  rose  as  we  ought  all  to  rise, 
above  the  teinjitation  of  our  time  ;  she  rose'into 
a  higher  and  better  world  ;  she  rose  because 
her  little  mind  could  not  do  otherwise,  and  she 
read  the  words,  not  “  God  is  nowhere,”  but 
“  God  is  now  here.”  That  is  what  we  all  should 
strive  to  do.  Out  of  words  which  have  no  sense, 
or  which  have  bad  sense,  our  eyes,  our  minds, 
ought  to  be  able  to  read  a  better  sense. 


LITTLE  BOPEEF. 

BY  HARRIET  WHITNEY. 

Little  Bopeop  she  went  down  to  the  pasture — 
Blue-flowered  frock,  with  a  tuck  and  a  frill. 

Little  Bopeep  was  coiiuettish  and  dainty- 
Pretty  Bopeep,  the  wild  rose  of  the  hill. 

Tall,  nodding  golden-rod  edged  the  brown  [lathway ; 
Thistles  of  Scotland  wore  fringes  of  red ; 

Golden  and  garnet,  and  orange  and  russet. 
Fluttered  the  forest  leaves  over  her  head. 

Down  by  the  stile  the  wild  asters  were  blooming, 
Bendfng  above  it  a  willow  tree  grt?w. 

Little  Bopeep  do  you  think  was  astonished 
To  meet  in  its  shadow  the  little  Boy  Blue  ? 

Little  Boy  Blue  had  aroused  from  his  slumbers, 
But  not  to  the  duty  of  blowing  his  horn. 

Little  cared  he,  with  Bopeep  in  the  pasture. 

For  sheep  in  the  meadow  or  cows  in  the  corn. 

Foolish  young  folks,  what  possessed  them  to  tarry 
Down  bj-  the  stile  while  the  hours  sped  on  ? 

Little  Bopeep  let  the  daylight  slip  by  her,  [gone. 
And  wlien  she  rememlierod  her  sheep,  they  were 

Useless  to  search  through  the  vine-tangled  hollow, 
Usele-ss  to  climb  to  the  hill’s  woody  crest. 

Mist  of  the  twilight  rose  up  from  the  marshes, 

And  Hesiier’s  bright  spark  twinkled  out  in  the 
west. 

Little  Bopeej)  she  went  home  thro’  the  pasture — 
Nothing  to  do  but  to  “  let  them  alone.” 

Little  Boy  Blue  was  no  help  and  no  comfort— 
True,  he  had  troubles  enough  of  his  own. 


Little  Bopeep,  have  you  gathered  the  wisdom 
That  often  through  only  such  trouble  is  won  ? 

To  care  for  your  sheep  ere  they  stray  from  the  pas¬ 
ture. 

And  wait  for  your  pleasure  till  duty  is  done. 

-gJoldeii  Days. 


FANNY’S  COMPOSITION. 

“  Pansy  ”  tells  the  following  story  :  When  I 
was  a  girl  in  school  the  teacher  used  to  give 
out  topics  once  a  mont  i  for  c«says.  One  even¬ 
ing  she  gave  to  Fanny  Rhodes  this  topic,  “  Ba¬ 
con.”  Poor  Fanny  hated  essays  worse  than  any 
of  the  others,  I  believe,  and  over  this  subject 
she  fairly  groaned.  “As  if  I  could  !■”  she  said. 
But  she  did.  In  just  a  month  from  the  day  the 
subjects  were  given  out,  the  essays  were  to  be 
read.  Fanny  was  among  the  first  to  be  called 
forward.  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  these  month¬ 
ly  essays  were  not  passed  in  for  correction  un¬ 
til  aft(*r  they  were  reu.d.  They  were  to  be  given 
to  the  school  exactly  us  they  came  from  the 
author’s  hand.  So  Fanny  began  : 

“  Bacon  !  The  subjt*ct  assigned  to  me  for 
this  month  is  bacon.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  for  any  one  to  say  much  on  such  a 
subject.  Evei-ybody  knows  all  that  there  is  to 
say  about  it.  It  is  simply  the  flesh  of  hogs, 
salted  or  pickled  or  dried.” 

Btfl’ore  she  had  read  the  close  of  this  sen¬ 
tence,  the  pupils  were  in  such  roars  of  laughter 
that  her  voice  was  drowned.  She  looked 
around  upon  us  with  astonished  eyes,  and  the 
thing  gr(‘w  all  the  funnier.  The  boys  fairly 
shouted.  Evi'n  the  gentle  teacher  was  laugh¬ 
ing. 

‘  O  Fanny,  Fanny !  ’  she  said  at  last,  ‘  did  you 
really  think  I  nu'ant  jx/rk  ?  ” 

‘  VVhy,  what  else  could  you  mean  ?  ’  said  be¬ 
wildered  Fanny.  And  then  we  all  laughed 
again. 

‘  Why,  Fanny  !  ’  said  Miss  Henderson,  ‘  I 
thought  of  course  you  would  understand  that  I 
meant  Lord  Bacon.’ 

‘Lord  Bacon  !’ repeated  poor  Fanny  in  dis¬ 
may,  ‘  I  never  heard  of  him.’ 

Moral — Teachers  when  they  give  subjects  for 
composition,  should  so  state  them  that  they 
cannot  be  misunderstood. 


IN  THE  CHILDREN’S  HOSPITAL. 

Nay,  you  remonibor  our  Emmie:  you  used  to  send 
her  tlie  flowers ; 

How  she  would  smile  at  'em,  [ilay  with  ’em,  talk  to 
’em  hours  after  hours ; 

They  that  can  wander  at  will  where  the  works  of 
the  Lord  are  revealed. 

Little  guess  wliat  joy  can  be  got  from  a  cowslip  out 
of  the  field. 

Flowers  to  these  “S])irit8  in  prison”  are  all  they 
can  know  of  the  Siiriiig; 

They  freshen  and  sweeten  the  wards  like  a  waft  of 
an  angel’s  wing. 

— Tennyson. 

THE  KIND  OF  YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  IN  BUSINESS. 

The  proprietor  of  a  wholesale  importing  and 
exporting  house  down  town  complaineil  the 
other  day  of  the  lack  of  efficient  clerks  in  his 
kind  of  business.  He  said  that  those  who  ex- 
pectcKl  to  rise,  endtiavored  to  master  the  details 
of  the  intricate  business,  but  he  found  few  with 
energy  enough  to  attempt  it.  “  Now  out  of  for¬ 
ty  clerks  I  annually  droji  thirty-two  and  retain 
eight.  Why  is  that?  Well,  foreign  exchange 
and  the  details  of  the  system  have  to  be  learn¬ 
ed  thoroughly.  It  requires  energy  and  some 
brains,  and  a  constant  exercise  of  the  memory. 
A  majority  of  the  young  men  employed  refuse 
absolutely  to  try  to  understand  the  details. 
They  hold  on  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  per¬ 
form  their  work  perfunctorily,  and  wonder  why 
they  are  discharged.  Perhaps  eight  or  nine 
clerks  have  helfied  them  for  months,  and  tilled 
over,  as  it  were,  their  ignorance.  Any  young 
man  who  is  half  way  bright,  honest,  and  indus¬ 
trious  can  succeed.  Positions  are  always  open 
to  these  kind  of  clerks.  Once  they  get  in,  they 
remain,  and  after  several  years  turn  up  as  part¬ 
ners  in  the  business.” 


A  little  girl  in  Pennsylvania  who  had  listened 
to  a  t<*mperance  address  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  was  so  impressed  and  interested  that 
she  went  home  and  wrote  out  the  following 
rather  novel  pledge :  “  I  promise  not  to  drink 
rum,  or  wine,  or  brandy,  or  smoke,  or  swear,  or 
cider,  either.”  She  signed  it,  and  got  several  of 
her  playmates  to  sign  it  also.  What  do  you 
think  of  it  ? 

A  little  fellow  was  eating  some  bread  and  milk, 
when  he  turned  around  to  his  mother  and  said 
“O  mother,  I’m  full  of  glory!  There  was  a  sun¬ 
beam  on  my  spoon,  and  I  swallowed  it !  ” 
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USE  LOmMH-FUBFLE. 

Three  years  ago  I  commenced  using  London- 
purple  as  an  insecticide.  Prior  to  that  time  I 
had  used  paris-green,  which  I  always  found  to 
be  very  expensive.  Other  kinds  of  insect  pow¬ 
der  have  been  found  so  expensive,  that  one 
does  not  like  to  use  them,  except  in  a  small 
way.  Besides  this,  paris-green  and  hellebore 
are  often  adulterated  to  such  an  extent,  that 
most  insects  will  keep  right  on  in  their  rav¬ 
ages  when  the  weak  powder  is  sprinkled  all 
over  the  leaves  and  worms  also.  But  I  have 
usually  found  London-purple  very  efficacious 
in  laying  out  almost  every  insect  enemy,  ex¬ 
cept  the  little  shiny  dea-beetles  that  infest 
cabbage  plants.  But  I  discovered  that  dry 
plaster  of  paris  in  fine  powder,  when  dusted 
over  the  cabbage  plants  would  drive  away 
these  pests  in  a  few  minutes.  The  past  Spring 
these  little  black  beetles  appeared  very  early 
in  the  season  on  my  early  cauliflower  and  cab¬ 
bage  plants.  Having  nothing  at  hand  but  plas 
ter  of  paris,  I  sprinkled  some  of  it  lightly  over 
the  leaves,  when  to  my  surprise  every  beetle 
dropped  to  the  ground  as  quickly  as  if  it  had 
been  knocked  over  with  a  stone,  and  for  more 
than  two  weeks  after  that  dusting,  I  did  not 
see  one  beetle  on  the  plants. 

But  for  ordinary  use  we  make  a  solution  of 
London-purple  by  mixing  a  few  spoonfuls  in 
an  old  can  with  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  stir 
ring  it  until  the  purple  is  mixed  with  the  wa¬ 
ter,  when  it  is  poured  in  a  pail  nearly  full  of 
water,  and  afterwards  applied  to  growing  po¬ 
tatoes  and  other  plants  with  a  small  whisk 
broom. 

I  have  found  that  a  solution  of  London-pur¬ 
ple  is  more  efficacious  in  destroying  the  Colo¬ 
rado  potato-beetle  (the  Dort/phora  decern  Hne- 
ata),  than  when  the  dry  powder  is  mingled 
with  gypsum  or  with  plaster  of  paris,  and 
when  sprinkled  over  the  plants.  For  destroy¬ 
ing  insects  on  certain  kinds  of  delicate  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  we  have  found  that  the  dry  pow¬ 
der  of  London-purple  mingled  with  dry  plas¬ 
ter  of  paris  and  dusted  over  the  leaves,  will 
kill  the  pests  without  injuring  the  plants,  while 
a  solution  of  London-purple  would  often  de¬ 
stroy  the  delicate  leaves.  We  use  the  solution 
to  kill  currant-worms,  the  worms  on  goose¬ 
berry  bushes,  potatoes,  and  on  growing  toma¬ 
toes.  The  great  superiority  of  London-purple 
consists  in  the  fact  that  it  will  wash  off  the 
leaves,  and  may  be  washed  off  currants  and 
gooseberries  (should  any  adhere  to  the  fruit) 
more  readily  than  paris-green  can  be  washed 
off  after  it  has  become  dry.  When  the  solution 
of  London-purple  is  applied  to  growing  cab¬ 
bage,  the  liquid  will  flow  off  like  large  rain¬ 
drops  from  the  back  of  a  duck.  Hence  we  al¬ 
ways  dust  the  leaves  of  cabbage  with  the  dry 
purple  and  plaster  of  paris.  Gyiwum,  or  the 
land  plaster  of  commerce,  is  just  as  good  as 
plaster  of  paris,  and  less  expensive.  Gypsum 
and  purple  in  a  dry  state  will  adhere  to  the 
cabbage  leaves  and  to  the  worms,  and  kill 
them.  We  have  five  different  kinds  of  cabbage 
worms  to  battle  with,  all  of  which  are  hatched 
from  eggs  deposited  on  the  under  side  of  the 
large  leaves.  Consequently  it  is  difficult  to 
reach  these  young  depredators  until  they  have 
gnawed  holes  through  the  leaves,  or  have 
crawled  around  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves. 
As  soon  as  they  come  to  the  upper  side,  a  good 
dusting  with  London -purple  and  plaster  of 
paris  will  lay  them  all  out. 

Any  intelligent  person  can  exercise  his  judg¬ 
ment  by  way  of  mingling  London-purple  with 
any  other  substance.  As  the  purple  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine,  and  will  be  readily  blown  away  by 
a  gentle  breeze,  we  mix  it  with  rye  flour,  wheat 
flour,  plaster  of  paris,  gypsum,  dry  and  sifted 
ashes,  or  fine  corn  meal,  or  anything  that  will 
facilitate  the  sprinkling  of  the  smailest  quan¬ 
tity  on  the  leaves.  In  case  the  worms  continue 
to  work  on,  more  purple  must  be  used  in  the 
solution,  or  in  the  meal  or  dust.  If  one  has  a 
small  bellows,  he  may  put  the  dry  purple  in 
the  bellows,  and  dust  small  flowering-plants 
with  the  unmingled  purple. 

Seed  dealers,  grocers,  and  dealers  in  hard¬ 
ware  all  over  the  country,  usually  keep  the 
purple  on  sale  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  bought  in 
New  York  city.  In  the  rural  districts  a  few 
farmers  could  agree  to  take  each  a  few  pack¬ 
ages,  and  then  send  to  New  York  city  for  as 
much  as  they  aii  might  need  for  two  or  three 
years.  Ess.  E.  Tee. 


MAKAOEMEHT  OF  ROSES. 

The  following  good  practical  directions  for.the 
care  of  roses,  more  particuiarly  the  hybrid  per- 
petuais,  were  given  by  J.  H.  Bourn  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  : 

The  ground  for  roses  should  be  thoroughly 
drained,  rendered  as  porous  as  possible,  and 
fertilized.  In  clay  soils  the  use  of  sand,  Ume, 
soot,  burnt  earth,  and  loose,  light  vegetable 
matter,  such  as  leaf  mould,  will  alter  the  tex¬ 
ture,  and  improve  the  quality.  At  the  time  of 
planting,  strong  fertilizers  are  not  required,  and 
should  not  be  given  until  the  bushes  have  be¬ 
come  established  ;  they  then  like  rich  soil, 
which  should  be  made  light  for  the  delicate 
rooting  kinds,  and  more  tenacious  for  the  robust 
and  hardy,  and  it  would  be  reasonable  that  the 
classes  and  varieties  differing  in  their  nature 
should  have  more  than  one  soil,  if  all  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  jthat  which  is  the  most  suitable.  A  re¬ 
newal  of  the  surface  soil  with  old  pasture  loam 
every  two  or  three  years  will  supply  important 
elements  unattainable  by  any  other  method. 
We  should  avoid  the  application  of  more  fertil¬ 
izers  in  a  soluble  state  than  the  plants  can  con¬ 
sume.  It  is  well  that  the  earth  should  be  filled 
with  stimulants  in  different  stages  of  decompo¬ 
sition,  that  the  plant  may  in  all  conditions  of 
growth  have  plenty  of  food.  When  the  plant  is 
growing,  and  especially  when  flowering,  weak 
liquid  manure  may  be  applied.  Bone  and  pot¬ 
ash  act  favorably  early  in  the  Spring.  A  fre¬ 
quent  sprinkling  of  water  adds  health  to  the 
foliage,  and  prevents  injury  by  insects.  The 
earth  should  be  wet  only  when  dry,  and  then 
thoroughly.  _ 


TEE  HEW  CAKEED  GOODS  LAW. 

The  new  law  relating  to  canned  goods  makes 
it  unlawful  for  any  packer  of  or  dealer  in  canne<i 
fruit,  vegetables  or  other  articles  of  food  except 
oondens^  milk,  to  sell  such  goods  after  Jan.  1, 
1886,  “  unless  the  cans  or  jars  which  contain  the 
same  shail  bear  the  name,  address,  and  place  of 
business  of  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  that 
canned  or  packed  the  articles  so  offered,  or  the 
name  of  the  wholesale  dealer  in  this  State  who 
sells  or  offers  the  same  for  sale.”  The  grade  or 
quality  of  the  goods  must  also  be  marke<l  on 
the  label  together  with  the  name  of  the  place 
where  they  were  packed.  A  riolation  of  the 
i  law  is  declared  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a 
‘  fine  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  in  the  case  of 
i  a  retail  dealer,  and  not  less  than  five  hundred 
1  nor  more  than  a  thousand  in  the  case  of  a 
i  wholesale  dealer.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  any 
I  Board  of  Health  knowing  of  a  violation  of  the 
i  act  to  prosecute  the  offender.  The  law  does 
1  not  apply  to  goods  canned  before  its  passage, 
nor  to  imported  articles  packed  abroad. — 

:  Herald.  _ 

An  apple-tree  upon  which  are  grafted  pound 
sweets,  russets,  seek-no-furthers,  and  golden 
pippins,  still  yields  an  average  of  thirty  bushels 
of  fruit  eve^  season,  although  it  is  now  eighty 
years  old.  It  stands  in  Castleton,  Vt,  and  is 
nine  feet  in  circumference. 


OEE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

India  has  quadrupled  her  wheat  yield  in  the 
last  four  years. 

Do  you  .  grow  roots  ?  Mangolds  are  best 
adapted  to  our  climate.  Rightly  conducted, 
their  cultivation  is  no  more  puttering  work 
than  is  that  of  potatoes.  They  are  free  from  j 
diseases  ;  they  yield  well  and  keep  well ;  they  | 
furnish  a  grateful  change  of  food  for  cows  in  j 
Winter ;  they  do  not  flavor  the  milk  and  but- 1 
ter  ;  they  are  equally  good  for  other  cattle  and  i 
horses,  sheep,  swine.  I 

Plant  one  and  a  half  bushels  of  com  per  acre 
in  drills  thirty  inches  apart  on  rich  land.  Har¬ 
row  as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  seen,  and  twice 
or  thrice  thereafter  at  intervals  of  live  or  six 
days.  Cultivate  thoroughly.  Begin  to  cut  when 
in  the  silk.  To  secure  a  succession,  plant  on  the 
same  day  early  and  late  varieties  ;  for  exam-  i 
pie.  Early  Minnesota  Sweet,  common  Eight- 1 
rowed  Field  and  Southern  Dent.  Com  sowed  ^ 
broadcast  is  poor  stuff.  | 

There  are  sixteen  species  of  trees  in  the  • 
United  States  w’hose  perfectly  dry  wood  sinks  in 
water.  They  nearly  all  grow  in  Florida  or  the 
arid  interior  of  the  Paciflc  region.  The  heaviest 
is  the  black  ironwood,  which  is  more  than  tliirty 
per  cent,  heavier  than  water.  Then  come  the  lig¬ 
num- vitae,  the  mangrove,  and  the  Quercus-grinea, 
a  small  oak  found  in  the  mountains  of  western 
Texas,  southern  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  and 
westward  to  the  Colorado  desert,  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  from  5,000  to  10,000  feet. 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  profits  from  sheep- 
raising  on  farms  where  other  crops  are  grown 
instead  of  wheat,  would  be  less  than  on  wheat- 
farms.  Sheep  make  good  use  of  corn-stalks, 
prairie  hay,  oat -straw,  and  almost  any  kind  of 
fodder  or  feed  grown.  When  Summer  fallow¬ 
ing  is  practiced,  sheep  act  as  gleaners  in  clear¬ 
ing  fence-corners  of  briars  and  weeds,  and  in 
keeping  down  annual  grasses  that  spring  up  on 
plowed  lands.  Sheep  grow  quickly  and  mature 
early,  and  with  their  fleece  pay  dividends  often- 
er  than  other  live  stock. 

Are  you  careful  of  your  work  horses  ?  Hu¬ 
manity  and  self-interest  alike  plead  in  their  be¬ 
half.  Overheating  is  to  be  avoided.  Injury  is 
sometimes  done  by  bringing  a  team  at  noon 
from  the  warm  sunshine  into  a  cool,  airy  stable. 
Give  food  generously,  but  wisely.  Prevent  galls 
by  clean,  well  fitting  collars,  and  fre<iuently 
washing  of  the  shoulders.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
diseases  of  domestic  animals  are  caused  by  the 
carelessness,  neglect  and  ignorance  of  men ; 
and  one-half  of  these,  again,  are  aggravated 
rather  than  relieved  by  well  meant  quackery. 

In  a  letter  not  for  publication,  a  widely-known 
and  prosperous  Ohio  farmer  says  ;  “  There  is  a 
very  general  impression  among  old-fogy  farm¬ 
ers,  that  those  farmers  who  write  for  the  papers 
do  so  not  from  any  sense  of  duty,  but  to  show 
their  smartness.  But  few  men  among  farmers 
read  anything  on  the  subject  of  agriculture. 
They  are  opposed  to  book-farming  ;  they  would 
rather  i)low,  and  plant  corn,  and  reap  cockle- 
burs  than  learn  from  the  experience  of  (jthers 
that  grass  pays  better  than  grain.  It  costs  too 
much  for  them  to  tile-drain,  besides  it  ri*qiures 
extra  work  to  do  that. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
officially  reports  the  crop  of  1884  to  have  been  : 
Winter  wheat  370,(X)0,000  bushels,  and  Spring 
wheat  143,000,000  bushels,  a  total  of  Winter  and 
Spring  of  513,000,000  bushels.  According  to 
these  figures  the  crop  of  1885  as  compared  with 
that  of  1884  will  show  a  shortage*  in  Winter 
wheat  of  139,000.000  bushels,  and  Spring  wheat 
of  13,000,000,  making  a  total  short^e  of  152,- 
000,0()0  bushels.  The  average  wheat  yield  of 
the  United  States  for  five  years  past  was  461,- 
000,000  bushels.  The  estimate  shows  a  short¬ 
age  compared  with  the  average  five  years  of 
100,000,000  bushels. 

The  S<4entiflc  American  says  if  a  bottle  of  the 
oil  of  pennyroyal  is  left  uncorked  in  a  room  at 
night  not  a  mosquito  or  any  other  blood-sucker 
will  be  found  there  in  the  morning.  Another 
and  more  effective  way  to  remove  a  room  of  in¬ 
sects  is  to  close  its  doors  and  to  saturate  the 
rooms  with  the  odor  of  benzine.  An  atomizer, 
such  as  can  be  bought  for  fifty  cents,  will  send 
the  benzine  in  a  fine  mist  to  the  ceiling.  After 
the  flies,  mosquitoes,  and  other  insect  annoy¬ 
ances  have  succumbed,  the  windows  may  be 
opened  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  fumes, 
which  are  to  some  as  unpleasant  as  are  those 
of  pennyroyal. 

Some  one  who  has  evidently  had  experience 
in  packing  butter,  recommends  the  following 
plan  for  putting  down  butter  so  that  part  may 
be  easily  secured  without  disturbing  the  rest : 
“  The  butter  is  first  made  with  all  possible  care, 
and  after  being  worked  is  rolled  into  small 
cylindrical  shapes  four  or  five  inches  long  and 
not  more  than  a  couple  of  inches  in  diameter. 
These*  rolls  are  then  wruppe<l  in  muslin  cloths 
and  the  ends  drawn  over.  A  large  crock  is  next 
partly  filled  with  strong  brine,  and  these  rolls 
of  butter  are  immersed  in  this  solution.  A 
weight  is  put  into  the  crock  to  keep  them  from 
floating. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  not  edifying  to  know 
how  meich  the  e>arth  has  been  poisoned  by 
paris-green  since  the  mania  arose  for  using  this 
and  other  deadly  arsenites  as  insecdicidts  ;  and 
also  curious  to  speculate  as  to  the  possible  ef¬ 
fects  in  the  long  run  upon  vegetable  and*  ani¬ 
mal  life.  One  Portland  dealer,  who  himself 
sold  ten  tons  of  the  green  the  present  year,  es- 
timatt's  that  more  than  100  tons  were  scattered 
over  the  potato- fields  of  Maine  within  twelve 
weeks,  at  a  cost,  for  the  material  alone,  t)f  not 
less  than  850,000.  In  \’few  of  the  usual  “reck¬ 
less  handling  ”  of  this  dangerous  substance, 
Mr.  Cheever  thinks  it  a  “  wonder  ”  that  the 
number  of  fatalities  to  men  and  animals  is  not 
grt'ater  than  it  is. 

What  may  be  done  by  a  community  in  the 
way  of  tree  planting  in  an  arid  district  has  been 
exemplified  at  Jamestown  in  South  Austraiia. 
Five  years  ago  the  corporation  commenced  the 
plantation  of  a  previously  tretdess  region  with 
timber.  Up  to  that  date  the  place  must  have 
been  as  undesirable  a  town  to  live  in  as  could  be 
found.  In  Summer  there  was  nothing  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  blinding  glare  of  the  sun  or  the  intol¬ 
erable  radiation  of  the  heat  from  the  fissured 
surface  of  the  hard-baked  earth.  The  hot 
winds  swept  across  a  wide  expanse  of  scorch¬ 
ing  country,  bringing  with  them  clouds  of  all- 
penetrating  dust.  In  the  Winter  there  were  no 
natural  means  of  breaking  the  force  or  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  inclemency  of  the  gales  which  came 
howling  down  from  the  north.  But  the  corpora¬ 
tion  has  changed  all  that.  It  has  planted  over 
20,500  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  the  once  glar¬ 
ing  and  dusty  streets  are  protected,  shaded,  and 
ornamented  with  several  beautiful  varieties  of 
gums,  now  in  flower  and  standing  twenty-five 
feet  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  this  after  having 
been  twice  lopped  during  the  five  years  since 
they  were  first  planted.  But  gums  are  not  the 
only  trees,  for  they  are  relieved  by  hundreds  of 
pines,  catalpas,  tamarix,  tlcus,  willows,  cypress, 
olive  (doing  splendidly),  acacia  lophantha,  and 
a  lot  of  others. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  said  not  long  ago  :  It 
was  by  Ameriian  ingenuity  that  the  refrigerator 
method  of  shipping  meat  was  made  practica¬ 
ble,  but  it  is  now  adopted  by  our  competitors 
all  over  the  world  to  our  disadvantage.  It  has 
bet'n  proved  that  cattle  and  sheep  can  be 
slaughtered  in  tropical  heat  and  delivered  in 
London  in  the  best  condition  after  having  been 
carried  13,000  miles.  Fresh  meat  is  now  being 
sent  to  London  from  Australia,  New  Zealan<l, 
and  the  River  Platte.  Though  the  latter  is  but 
a  new  source  of  supply,  it  is  furnishing  20,000 
carcasst's  of  sheep  monthly.  The  figures  of 
the  trade  prove  how*  the  business  is  develop¬ 
ing.  In  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  New 
Zealand  shipped  nearly  as  much  as  in  the  two 
preceding  years.  The  shipments  of  mutton 
from  Australia  in  the  first  five  months  of  1884 
were  51,110  carcasses,  against  63,73:1  in  the  en¬ 
tire  year  of  1883.  One  .Australian  company  has 
new  machinery  which  will  prepare  5,000*  car¬ 
casses  a  week  for  export.  The  New  Zealand 
Parliament,  in  order  to  stimuiato  the  new  busi¬ 
ness,  has  subsidized  a  line  of  powerful  new 
steamships  to  run  fortnightly  between  the  col¬ 
ony  and  London  direct.  From  all  these  facts 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  business  of 
sending  refrigerated  meat  to  the  English  mar¬ 
ket  is  but  in  its  incipiency.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  supply  which  can  be  procured  from  the 
vast  plains  of  South  America,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand. 


The  Philadelphia  Ledger  reports  that  the 
“  seventeen  year  locusts,”  so  called,  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  that  city.  Though  these  insects  have 
furnished  food  for  so  much  superstitious  dread, 
they  are  not  locusts  at  all,  but  are  more  prop¬ 
erly  “  harvest  flies.”  When  perfect  the  insect 
is  of  a  black  color,  and  the  front  edge  and  veins 
of  its  transparent  wings  and  covers  are  of 
orange  red.  From  this  time  till  the  middle  of 
June  we  expect  to  hear  more  of  them  and  their 
alleged  ravages  upon  fruit  and  forests  trees. 
But  if  the  ablest  entomologists  who  have  stud¬ 
ied  their  habits  can  be  relied  on,  they  are  less 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  locust  proper.  Th^e 
cicadas  live  and  develop  under  the  soil,  feeding 
on  the  juices  of  roots,  and,  finally  emerging, 
climb  up  trees  and  throw  off  their  larval  shells. 
Fortunately  the  visits  of  these  pests  seldom  last 
more  than  a  fortnight. — Herald. 

A  sparrow’s  nest  has  been  discovered  beneath 
a  nine-pounder  bronze  gun  which  is  fired  twice 
a  day  at  Woolwich.  This  gun  is  mounted  in 
the  Gun  Park  on  a  wooden  travelling-carriage, 
which  is  fitte<l  with  two  axletree  boxes,  each 
one  foot  square  by  six  inches  deep,  witli  the  in¬ 
side  divided  into  several  compartments.  These 
boxes  are  intended  to  carry  case  shot  and  car¬ 
tridges.  Some  days  ago  the  gunner  on  firing 
the  one  o’clock  discharge,  observed  a  bird  fly¬ 
ing  out  of  a  hole  in  one  of  the  boxes,  and  on 
examination  found  a  sparrow’s  nest  with  five 
eggs.  The  box  was  carefully  padlocked  to 
guard  it  from  inquisitive  boys,  but  the  gun  was 
fired  as  usual.  On  Saturday  five  small  spar¬ 
rows  made  tlieir  appearance. — London  Graphic. 


The  simplest  meals  are  always  the  most 
wholesome,  and  simplicity  in  food  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  longevity. 

Foub  thousand  seven  hundred  persons  have 
been  inoculated  as  a  protoction  against  the 
cholera  in  the  prorince  of  Valencia.  Of  these 
only  five  have  been  taken  ill.  None  have  died. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  Paris  physician 
was  recently  fined  for  telling  professional  se¬ 
crets,  because  in  defending  the  character  of  a 
dead  patient,  he  explained  the  true  cause  of  his 
death.  The  same  physician  was  more  recently 
called  upon  by  the  Paris  authorities  to  give  the 
usual  certificate  of  the  cause  of  death  in  one  of 
his  patients.  This  he  declined  to  tlo,  on  the 
ground  that  he  would  thus  “  betray  a  profes¬ 
sional  secret.”  As  it  stands  the  quarrel  is  an 
interesting  one. 

In  k  recent  address  before  the  .American  Med¬ 
ical  Association,  Dr.  Didama,  while  giving  due 
credit  to  investigators,  believed  that  bacteriol¬ 
ogy  had  furnished  little  help  to  the  art  of  heal¬ 
ing.  'The  treatment  for  consumption  has  not 
been  even  modified  by  the  discovery  of  the  ba¬ 
cillus,  and  the  former  still  carries  off  one-sixth 
of  the  human  race.  No  new  rem(*dy  had  been 
suggested  by  the  finding  of  the  cholera  micro¬ 
be.  The  acid  treatment  of  cholera  was  em- 
f)loye(i  with  some  suc<*ess  years  before  it  was 
known  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  was  shap¬ 
ed  like  a  comma.  Ague  yielded  to  Jesuits’  bark 
ages  bt'fore  the  bacillus  malariae  was  dreamed 
of,  and  the  knowledge  that  germs  originate  the 
complaint,  has  not  added  one  jot  to  our  ability 
to  manage  it. 

Longevity  has  increased  within  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  from  the  average  of  thirty-three  years  to 
that  ot  forty-four,  said  a  scientist.  The  meth¬ 
ods  of  prolonging  life  have  increased,  and  the 
system  of  hygiene  has  been  so  far  improved 
upon,  as  a  doctor  remarked  to  his  patient,  that 
there  is  no  reast)n  why  you  should  ever  die,  if 
you  follow  instnu'tions  and  take  the  medicine 
given.  Then  again  it  is  asserted  by  some  that 
people  living  in  the  cities  are  not  as  long-lived 
as  those  residing  in  the  country.  That  is  only 
true  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  cities  people 
in  a  general  way  dissipate  more  than  tlu)8e  in 
the  country,  and  wear  life  out.  But  that  por¬ 
tion  who  lead  regular  lives  live  just  as  long  as 
those  in  the  rural  districts  living  the  same  way. 
'Then  the  inference  naturally  is  that  it  is  not  the 
plac;e,  climate  considered,  but  the  people  them¬ 
selves  who  prolong  or  shorten  their  existence. 

A  London  doctor  has  published  some  curious 
comparative  statistics  on  the  longevity  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  professional  men.  He  found  that  the 
average  age  at  death  of  the  twenty-five  most 
prominent  American  statesmen  during  the  last 
hundred  years  was  69.  The  average  of  an  equal 
number  of  English  statesmen  was  70  years — 
practically  the  same.  He  thought  the  latter  did 
more  work  at  an  advanced  ag(*.  The  difterence 
in  favor  of  English,  as  compared  with  American, 
political  life  was  brought  out  by  comparing  the 
ages  at  death  of  members  of  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  with  those  of  the  United  States  Congress 
who  died  betwet*n  1860  and  1884.  Of  our  Sena¬ 
tors,  59  gave  an  average  of  61  years  ;  146  li(‘i>- 
resentiitives  averaged  55  years,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  for  both  was  5k  The  121  members  of  Par¬ 
liament  averaged  68  years  at  death. 
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Rubber  rings  uswl  to  close  preserve  jars  often 
are  made  useless  by  becoming  hard.  The  elas¬ 
ticity  may  be  restored  by  leaving  them  a  half 
hour  in  two  parts  of  water  of  ammonia,  and  one 
of  water. 

There  is  a  movement  for  restoring  the  an¬ 
cient  Priory  of  the  Church  of  St.  Bai  tholomew 
the  Great  in  Smith  field,  London,  which  was 
founded  in  1102.  It  is  the  only  Norman  build¬ 
ing  above  ground  in  London,  and  pc)rtion8  of  it 
are  occupied  by  a  blacksmith’s  forge,  a  fringe 
factory,  and  by  parish  schools. 

Gold  Found  Everywhere. — It  has  long  bt'en 
well  understood  that  gold  is  the  most  universally 
ilistributed  of  metals,  being  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  but  (remarks  the  Scientific  Ameri¬ 
can)  most  readers  will  probably  be  surprised  at 
a  statement  recently  made  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Foote 
of  Philadelphia,  to  the  effect  that  there  is  more 
gold  in  the  clay  under  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
than  would  equal  the  entire  valuation  of  the 
city.  In  1812  men  rnaile  sixty  cents  a  day  wash¬ 
ing  the  sands  near  Chester  on  the  Delaware 
River,  where  William  Penn  first  landed,  and 
quite  recently  several  dollars’  worth  of  gold  in 
giains  were  taken  from  a  well  150  fwt  deep, 
within  twenty  miles  of  Philadelphia. 

Carpets.  —  Ingrain  and  three-ply  carpets 
should  be  taken  up  evf'ry  year,  unless  the 
rooms  have  been  little  used.  Brussels  should 
be  shaken  every  two  years,  and  Wiltons  and 
Axminsters  every  three  yeais.  These  latter 
carpets  are  so  heavy  that  the  dust  cannot  sift 
through  them  readily,  and  go<id  sweeping  is 
all  they  need  for  preservation.  After  the 
carpets  have  been  shaken  and  laid  they  should 
be  cleaned.  Put  three  tablespoons  of  ox-gall  in 
a  pail  of  cold  water,  and  stir  it  well.  House- 
held  ammonia  is  used  in  the  same  way.  Wring 
out  cloths  in  the  water,  either  with  the  gall  or 
hartshorn  in  it,  and  rub  the  carpet  well  with  the 
grain  or  length  of  the  breadth ;  dry  as  you  go 
with  clean  cloths.  The  water  must  be  changed 
three  or  four  times  to  a  carpet. 

How  Celluloid  is  Made. — A  roll  of  paper  is 
slowly  unwound,  and  at  the  same  time  saturat¬ 
ed  with  a  mixture  of  five  parts  of  sulphuric  aiid 
and  two  of  nitric,  which  falls  on  the  par)er  in  a 
nice  spray.  This  changes  the  cellulose  of  the 
paper  into  a  fine  pyro.xyline  (gun  cotton).  The 
excess  of  acid  having  been  expelled  by  pres¬ 
sure,  the  paper  is  washed  with  plenty  of  water 
until  all  trae'es  of  acid  have  been  removed.  It 
is  then  reduced  to  pulp,  and  passed  on  to  the 
bleaching-trough.  Most  of  the  w'ater  having 
been  got  rid  of  by  means  of  a  strainer,  the  pulp 
is  mixed  with  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent  of 
its  weight  of  camphor,  and  the  mixture  thor¬ 
oughly  triturated  under  millstones.  The  neces¬ 
sary  coloring  matter  having  been  added  in  the 
form  of  powder,  a  second  mixture  and  grinding 
follows.  The  finely  dividetl  pulp  is  then  spread 
out  in  thin  layers  or  slabs,  and  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  of  these  layers  are  placed  in  a  hy¬ 
draulic  press,  separated  from  one  another  by 
sheets  of  blotting-paper,  and  are  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  140  atmospheres,  until  all  traces  of 
moisture  have  been  got  rid  of.  The  plates  thus 
obtained  are  broken  up  and  soaked  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  alcohol.  The  matter  is  then  pass¬ 
ed  between  rollers  heated  from  140®  to  150® 
Fahrenheit,  whence  it  issues  in  the  form  of 
elastic  sheets. — Boston  Journal  of  Commerce. 


KRASNOVODSK  AND  TRANSCASPIAN  RAHWAY. 

The  schemes  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia  are 
likely  to  make  Krasnovodsk  more  celebrated 
in  the  future  than  it  is  at  present.  This  town  is 
to  become  the  terminus  of  the  new  Transcaspian 
Railway,  which  is  to  be  carried  to  Merv,  Bokhara, 
and  Samarcand  in  one  direction,  and  to  Sarakhs, 
Herat,  Candahar,  and  in  the  direction  of  India  in 
another.  A  portion  of  this  line  is  already  made, 
and  working  from  Michaclovsk  to  Kizil  Ai'vat, 
a  distance  of  144  miles.  Michaelovsk  is  on  the 
Caspian,  but  the  water  is  so  shallow  there  that 
nothing  but  barges  drawing  little  water  can 
approach  the  place.  Krasnovodsk  is  one  of  the 
few’  places  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  which 
has  deep  water  close  to  the  shore.  Russia  has 
made  more  than  one  attempt  to  establish  a 
port  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Caspian,  but 
they  have  all  failed  from  the  shallow’  water  ex¬ 
tending  far  out  to  sea.  Fort  Alexandrovsk  had  the 
disadvantage  of  being  frozen  about  four  months 
in  the  year  ;  and  at  Chikishliar  the  w’ater  is  so 
shallow  that  the  steamers  have  to  remain  about 
a  mile  from  the  beai’h.  Krasnovodsk  has  one 
great  drawback  as  a  tow’n,  it  has  almost  no  fresh 
W’ater  ;  the  place  has  to  be  supplied  by  means 
of  condensing  the  sea  water ;  luckily  petrole¬ 
um  can  be  procured  very  cheaply  from  Baku, 
and  from  the  island  of  Cheleken,  and  while  the 
supply  of  fuel  lasts  it  is  no  difficult  task  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  distilled  water.  The  Bay  of  Krasno¬ 
vodsk  is  so  large  and  well  protected  that  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  splendid  harbor.  Troops  and 
supplies  for  the  Transcaspian  province  have  all 
to  be  sent  to  Krasnovodsk,  where  they  are 
transhipped  into  barges  and  towed  to  Michael¬ 
ovsk,  which  occupies  about  a  day,  after  which 
they  then  proceed  by  railway.  The  extension  of 
the  railway  between  Michaelovsk  and  Krasno¬ 
vodsk  wrill  be  nearly  a  hundred  miles.  This  ex¬ 
tension  is  not  intended  at  present,  as  the  Russian 
Government  are  using  all  their  endeavors  in 
pushing  on  the  line  from  Kizil  Arvat  to  Askabad 
and  Sarakhs.  Krasnovodsk  was  only  begim  in 
the  year  1870,  from  which  it  will  be  understood 
that  it  is  still  a  very  yomig  town.  Its  history 
is  still  in  the  future  ;  but  probabilities  point  to 
its  name  becoming  prominent  as  the  pt)licy  of 
Russia  developes  itst'lf  in  Central  Asia.  If  w’ar 
should  take  place,  as  the  base  of  supplies,  its 
military  importance  w’ill  be  great.  In  peace  it 
will  be  the  starting-point  from  which  Russian 
commerce  will  penetrate  into  Central  Asia,  Persia, 
Afghanistan,  and  even  to  India.  As  large  por¬ 
tions  of  Turkestan  will  now  be  changed  from  a 
desert  to  a  cultivated  condition,  Krasnovodsk 
W’ill  become  the  principal  outlet  for  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  that  part  of  the  w’orld.  As  Batoum 
w’ith  its  railway  to  Baku,  on  the  Caspian,  is  su¬ 
perceding  the  older  port  of  Trebizond,  so  this 
young  naval  station  will  soon  take  away  the 
commercial  influence  of  Astrabad  and  Resht, 
which  have  long  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being 
the  gateways  of  tracle  into  Persia  and  the  far 
East.  General  Annenkoff,  the  h('ad  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  railway  system  in  Russia,  has  still  further 
extended  riews  regarding  this  port  and  the 
railway  in  connection  with  it.  He  anticipates 
that  when  the  line  is  finished  to  Sarakhs,  and 
when  the  Indian  Railw’ay  system  has  been 
carried  on  to  Kandahar  and  Herat,  the  junction 
of  lines  will  be  made,  and  when  this  is  accom¬ 
plished,  that  the  long  desired  railway  communi¬ 
cation  between  Europe  and  India  will  be  an  ac¬ 
complished  result.  When  this  takis  place  the 
Suez  Canal  will  have  a  formidable  rival,  and  all 
persons  who  wish  to  save  time  in  the  journey 
from  London  to  Bombay  or  Calcutta  will  travel 
by  this  new’  overland  route.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  if  special  trains  and  steamers  were 
arranged,  then  the  journey  from  Charing  Cross 
to  the  Indus  could  be  done  in  about  eleven  or 
twelve  days,  a  very  little  more  than  half  the 
time  occupied  from  London  to  Bombay  by  the 
Suez  Canal.  This  new  route  would  be  through 
Europe  to  Odessa ;  then  by  steamer  on  the 
Black  Sea  to  Batoum  ;  here  the  Bjitoum-Tiflis 
liailw’ay  to  Baku  on  the  Ca8i)ian  begins  ;  from 
Baku  to  Krasnovodsk  the  line  passes  by  Kizil 
Arvat,  Geok  Tept%  and  Askabad  to  Sarakhs  ; 
from  that  along  the  line  of  the  Heri-Rud  to  He¬ 
rat  ;  and  then  on  to  Candahar  and  the  Indus, 
where  the  Indian  railways  will  convey  the  trav¬ 
eller  to  any  point  he  may  desire.  Such  is  the 
scheme  w’hich  Russian  foresight  is  working  out. 
Somewhere  between  Askabad  and  Sarakhs  the 
line  to  Merv  will  branch  off.  This  will  ultimate¬ 
ly  be  continued  across  the  Oxus,  and  on  to  Bo¬ 
khara  and  Samarcand,  a  very  fertile  and  rich 
district,  whose  resources  will  thus  find  a  way 
into  Russia  and  Europe.  It  may  be  here  point¬ 
ed  out  that  a  large  portion  of  Central  Asia,  al¬ 
though  now  a  desert,  is  not  necessarily  so,  and 
that  in  the  past  it  was  cultivated  and  populous  ; 
large  cities  existed,  which  were  famed  in  his¬ 
tory.  Peace  only  is  required  for  this  condition 
of  things  to  return  again,  and  a  new  era  will  be¬ 
gin  in  the  history  of  Cf’ntral  Asia. 

In  the  event  of  war  taking  place  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  India,  this  railway  will  enable  Russia  to 
forward  on  her  soldiers  and  war  material  in  a 
manner  w’hich  will  give  her  immen.se  advan¬ 
tages.  This  new’  condition  of  things,  w’hich  only 
dates  from  the  last  three  or  four  years,  has  en¬ 
tirely  chaiigiHl  the  whole  aspect  of  tin;  Central 
Asian  question.  Previously  it  w’as  understood 
that  a  large  and  inhospitable  desert  existed  be¬ 
tween  Afglianistan  and  the  Russian  position  in 
Turkestan  ;  anrl  also  that  there  was  a  high  and 
almost  impassable  barrier  in  the  Paropamisan 
range  of  mountains  between  Central  Asia  and 
India.  On  the  East  this  range  is  undoubtedly 
high,  and  presents  difficulties  ;  but  on  the  w’est, 
between  the  Murghab  and  the  Heri-Rud,  the 
range  is  of  no  great  height,  and  a  railway 
through  it  is  now  known  to  be  perfetitly  prac;- 
ticable.  SkobelelTs  campaign,  which  torminat- 
ed  in  the  capture  of  Geok  Tepe,  ultimately  led 
to  the  occupation  of  Merv  and  i^rakhs.  These 
events,  with  the  construction  of  the  Transcas¬ 
pian  railway,  have  completely  altered  Russia’s 
l>osition  in  the  East,  and  given  her  a  military 
base  from  which  the  invasion  of  India  becomes 
a  question  of  the  most  serious  import  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Russia  can  now  push  on  her  troops  from 
the  Caucasus,  by  means  of  the  ports  of  Baku 
and  Derbend,  from  Astrakan,  to  which  the 
whole  Russian  railway  system  is  connected. 
She  can  also  send  soldiers.  The  Mercury  and 
Caucasus  Steam  Company  on  the  Caspian  have 
a  large  fleet  of  fine  steamers.  They  are  largel}’ 
subsidized,  on  Condition  that  their  vessels  are 
to  be  at  the  use  of  the  Government  whenever 
they  should  be  required.  There  is  also  a  small 
fleet  of  war  steamers  ;  and  in  addition  to  that 
there  are  the  steamers  engaged  in  the  new 
trade  of  petroleum  from  Baku  (the  Nobel  Bro¬ 
thers  have  themselves  a  fleet  of  forty  vessels)  ; 
all  these  could  be  utilized  as  transports.  With 
such  means  Russia  could  now  pour  her  regi¬ 
ments  into  Krasnovodsk,  and  by  means  of  the 
railway  they  would  soon  be  on  the  frontier  of 
India.  Russia  is  at  present  using  every  means 
to  hasten  on  the  w’orks  of  this  line.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  a  great  many  of  the  soldiers  lately 
sent  over  to  Central  Asia  are  being  employed  in 
this  way.  It  is  expected  that  in  another  year 
the  line  will  be  open  to  Askabad,  and  two  years 
more  ought  to  see  it  in  working  order  as  far  as 
Sarakhs.  The  ground  is  level,  so  there  are 
no  great  engineering  difficulties  to  encounter. — 
Correspondent  of  the  Illustrated  London  News. 

Obesity  cured ;  fat  folks  reduced  to  normal  size. 
Improved  health  guantntoed.  Write  for  circulars. 
Densmore  Sanitarium,  130  West  44th  St.,  New  York. 


RECON.NENDED  BY  D  R  I' Ci  C  I N  T  W  . 

TARRANT’S 

Efl'erve!it«ut  Seltzer  Aperient 


REM0VE.S  ALL  THE  BAD  EFFECTS 
PRODUCED  BY  OVER-INDUL¬ 
GENCE  IN  RICH  FOODS. 


RECit'LATEI!i  THE  BOU  ELAi. 

INVALt’ABLE  IN  DYNPEPMIA. 

HAVEBHILL,  Mass..  June  17, 1S84. 

Messrs.  Tabbant  &  Co.— Gentlemen :  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  state  that  I  have  sold  your  SELTZER 
APERIENT  since  1850.  There  is  no  preparation  I  sell  to 
my  customers  that  gives  such  universal  satisfaction,  or 
any  which  I  feel  such  confldence  in  recommending  as 
yours.  With  highest  esteem. 

Very  truly  yours,  C.  B.  EMERSON. 


PIC'NiC 

4»7*«)bool  workers  from  rwrlous  spetiootf  both  elij  Bad  eounir j« 
Eepleu  wish  ralaoble  hints.  Worth  bbdt  Uidos  Its  cost  to 
SoporfDloBdpnL. '  Prlewt  postpoH.  •r  will  send 

free  10  M7  omo  soodtaf  os  nsmes  of  Superlntendrau  of  all 
ft«Rd«j*seboois  In  hl«piftM.  Addreos,  DATID  C.  COOK 
PUB.  CO.,  it  A  U  VrmMugfm  ti..  thlMc*. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

Book  now  In  prese.  Socfostions 
Ibr  Snndny-sehool  picnics,  exear* 
lions,  ete.,  fross  exjMrleneed  Bon* 


An  Interesting  Interview. 

A  reporter  recently  called  at  Cady’e  Commercial  Col¬ 
lege,  14th  street  and  University  Place,  N.  Y.,  and  asked 
an  interview  with  the  principal  of  that  institution,  Mr. 
Chas.  E.  Cady,  In  regard  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  cer¬ 
tain  statements  which  had  been  made  about  his  having 
been  cured  of  a  bad  chronic  nasal  Catarrh  by  Compound 
Oxygen ;  the  matter  being  one  of  especial  interest  to  the 
public,  as  a  very  large  number  of  people  in  America  are 
afflicted  with  this  troublesome  and  often  disgusting  dis¬ 
ease.  Mr.  Ondy  cheerfully  responded  to  his  enquiries, 
and  made  substantially  the  following  statement; 

“  By  the  time  I  was  twenty-one  I  had  catarrh  deep- 
seated  and  fixed.  It  came  on  so  slowly  that  I  hardly 
knew  it  was  catarrii.  1  was  continuallu  hatching  and 
spitting.  1  became  a  nuisance  to  myself,  and  1  know  1 
was  to  other  people.  There  was  a  constant  dripping 
into  my  throat.  I  always  had  a  weak  stomach,  and 
this  made  it  weaker.  1  was  in  the  grip  of  this  terrible 
Catarrh. 

“After  trying  sundry  remedies  without  advantage,  I 
resolved  to  make  an  experiment  with  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen,  and  procured  a  Home  Treatment.  In  the  short 
space,  of  four  weeks  great  improvement  was  visible. 
1  continued  the  treatment,  at  intervals,  for  nearly  six 
months,  when  my  Catarrh,  which  had  been  unusually 
obstinate,  was  at  an  end.  The  unpleasant  secretions 
disappeared,  and  also  the  pain  in  my  head  which  had 
accompanied  them.  The  necessity  for  hacking  and 
spitting  disappeared,  my  stomacli  grew  stronger,  and 
my  digestion  tetter. 

“  This  WHS  about  three  years  ago.  Since  then  I  have 
had  no  return  of  the  Catarrh.  I  know  my  euro  must 
be  reasonably  permanent,  lor  1  have  taken  several 
slight  colds,  which  have  passed  away  without  leaving 
any  evil  effects.  During  my  Catarrh  days  such  colds 
would  have  aggravated  my  disease  to  a  serious  extent. 

“  You  may  quote  me  as  freely  as  you  please  as  a  firm 
believer  in  the  virtues  of  Compound  Oxygen." 

A  “  Treatu^  on  Compound  Oxyaen,”  containing  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  discovery  and  mode  of  action  of  this  remark¬ 
able  curative  agent,  will  be  sent  free.  Address  Drs. 
SxARKEY  it  Palen,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  I  hiladel- 
phiu.  _ 


People  who  have  money  to  invest  will  bo  interested 
in  reading  the  report  of  the  J.  B.  Watkins  Land  Mort¬ 
gage  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  which  appears  in  this  pa¬ 
per  the  third  week  of  every  month,  according  to  which 
It  is  claimed  that  they  have  loaned  within  ten  years 
$5,580,350,  at  interest  from  seven  to  twelve  pier  cent,  and 
not  lost  a  dollar.  New  York  office,  243  Broadway. 


Ministering  to  Mind.  Dl.eaaed. 

Parker’s  Tonic  enriches  the  blood  by  aiding  digestion 
and  assimilation  of  food;  and  thus  cures  the  nervous¬ 
ness  and  mental  depression  incident  to  dyspepsia. 


WEBSTER. 

In  Shwp,  RusiU  BBd  Turkey  Bindings. 


Get  the  Standard. 

Webrter-it  has  118,000  Words, 
\3rJCl  X  3000  EngravlnKB,  uid  a  Mew 
_ Biographical  IMctlonaiv. 

ffNXXX*  standard  in  Gov’t  Printing  Office. 

32,000  copies  in  Public  Dohools. 

_ _  _ Sale  80  to  1  of  any  other  series. 

aid  to  make  »  Family  intelligent. 
Best  help  for  SCHOLARS, 
TEACHERS  and  SCHOOLS. 
49*  The  vocabulvy  contains  3000  more  words 
than  are  found  in  any  other  Americui  Dictionary. 

The  Unabridged  is  now  supplied,  st  a  small  »1- 
ditional  cost,  with  DEMISON'S  0 

PATEBTF  REFERENCE  INDEX. 

“The  greatest  improvement  in  book-making  that 
has  been  made  in  a  hundred  years.” 

G.  A  C.  MERRIAM  A  CO.,  Pub’ra,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WHITE  AJSD  DECORATED 


Fine  French  China  and  Best  Porceiain  at  Low  Prices. 

;  Fine  White  Porcelain  Dinner  Sets,  100  pieces .  414  OO 

I  Fine  White  French  China  Dinner  Sets,  100  pieces. . .  .  33  OO 

Goid  band  China  Tea  Sets,  44  pieces,  $8.60;  white .  7  50 

I  Richiy  Decorated  China  Tea  Sets,  44  pieces . 13  00 

,  Decorated  Chamber  Sets,  10  pieces,  $4;  white .  3  00 

■  Decorated  Dinner  Sets,  ail  colors  and  designs .  20  00 

’  Decorated  Parlor  and  Brass  Hanging  Lamps,  etc .  6  00 


I  ALSO  ALL  HOUSE  FURMISIUNO  GOODS. 

I  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Estimates  and  Information  furnished.  < 

I  C.  L.  HADLEY,  1-17  Cooper  Institute,  N.  Y.  City. 

Orders  packed  and  placed  on  Car  or  Steamer  free  oL 
I  charge.  Sent  C.  O.  D. ;  or  on  receipt  of  P.  O.  Money  Order. 


!  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

^  The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  Bells* 
j  Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 

I '  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

^  CUNTON  E  HENEELT  BEU  GOMPANT, 

I  TROT,  IT.  T. 


Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Combines,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself,  the 
best  blood-purifying  and  strengthening  reme¬ 
dies  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  You  will  find 
this  wonderful  remedy  effective  where  other 
medicines  have  failed.  Try  it  now.  It  will 
purify  your  blood,  regulate  the  digestion, 
and  give  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  entire  body. 

“Hood's  Sarsaparilla  did  me  great  good. 
I  was  tired  out  from  overwork,  and  it  toned 
me  up."  Mk8.  U.  E.  Simmons,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

“  I  suffered  three  years  from  blood  poison. 
I  took  Hood’s  Sarsap.irilla  and  tlilnk  I  am 
cured.”  Mrs.  M.  J.  Davis,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

Purifies  the  Blood 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  Is  char.actertzed  by 
three  peculiarities  :  Ist,  tlic  combination  of 
remedial  agents;  2d,  tlie  proportion;  3d,  the 
process  of  securing  the  active  medicinal 
qualities.  The  result  is  a  medicine  of  unusual 
strengtli,  effecting  cures  hitherto  unknown. 
Send  for  book  containing  additional  evidence. 

“  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  tones  up  my  system, 
purifies  my  blood,  sliarpens  my  amietlfe.  and 
seems  to  inase  me  over."  J.  P.  Thohrsun, 
Begister  of  Deeds,  Lowell,  Mass. 

“Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  beats  all  others,  and 
is  worth  its  weight  in  gold."  I.  BabrinqtoNi 
130  Bank  Street,  New  York  City. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

lOO^  Doses  One  Dollar* 


McShaneBell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bella  and 
Chimes  for  Churches,  Tower  Cloche, 
dec.  Fricee  and  catalogues  sent  free.  AddreM 
H.  MCSUANB  k  CO..  BalUmore,  Md. 


O'lNClNNATlBLLLfOUNDRYCO 


successors  “IN  BILLS*  TO  THE 

LYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO 

CATAL06UC  WITH  1500  TESTIMONIALS 


ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE  AlARM 


Baltimore  Church  Bells 


Meuf,  (c’opper  anJ 
Tin,)  Rotary 'Mountings,  warranted  satisfactory. 
For  Prices, Clrculara.itc..  addreas  Baltimobb  Bbli. 
Fodboky.  i.  UEHESTER  A  MONS.  HsIUmore,  Hd. 


Supt 

are  made  only  of  Purest  Bell  Metal,  (Copper 
—  —  - -  twaci 


TO  IKVESTORS. 


INVESTORS 

should  confer  with  the 

WESTERN  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO., 

Lawhkncs,  Kansas. 

First  MortEUSe  Real  Estate  Lobm  paid 
In  Mew  York.  Abeolute  SatlsOaetloia 
GUARANTEED.  For  reliability,  consult  Third 
Nat  Bank.  N.  Y.  aty,  or  Nat.  Bank.  Lawrence, 
Security  larue.  Interest  promptly  paid. 
Send  for  pamphlet  with  tesitm  Tdals,  sarnie  fomia,  etc. 
r^ns.  Pres.  1  N .  F.  Hart,/  L.  11.  Perklns,^oi 
-  Auditor,  to  W.Gillett,Treas 


F.  M.  Perkins'.  Pres.  1 
J.  T  Wame.  V.  Prea.  / 


Recipe  and  notes  how 
to  harmlessly,  effectu¬ 
ally,  and  rapidly  cure 
I  obe.slty  without  semi- 
starvation  dietary,  etc.  European  Mall,  Oct.  24th, says :  "  Its 
effect  Is  not  merely  to  re<Uice  the  amount  of  fat,  but  by 
affecting  the  source  of  obesity  to  Induce  a  radical  cure  of 
the  dlseaee.  Mr.  R.  makes  no  charge  whatever;  any  per¬ 
son,  rich  or  poor,  can  obtain  his  work  gratis,  by  sending  6 
cts.  to  cover  |)oetage  to  F.  C.  RUSSELL,  E*4-f  Woburn 
House,  Store  8t.,  Bedford  Sq.,  London,  England.” 


XJ.  S.  jVTail  Steamships* 

Sail  from  New  York  regularly  for 


Ho  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Cent 


GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY. 

CIRCASSIA.. June  6.  II  A.  M.  I  FDRNE8SIA...June  20,  noon. 

ETHIOPIA..  .June  13,  5  A.  M.  |  AL8ATIA . June  37,  5  A.  H. 

Cabin  Passage,  $C0  to  $80.  Second  Claes,  $30. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  QUEENSTOWN  SERVICE. 

CITY  OF  ROME  sails  Wednesday,  July  1.  July  29, 
and  every  fourth  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Ckibln  Passage,  $60  to  $100.  Second  Class,  $35. 
Steerage  outward  or  prepaid,  $15. 

Fur  passage  or  other  Information,  ap]>ly  to 

SSNSEESOXT  BHOTREBS,  Afirents, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  York, 


BUFFALO 

LITHIA  WAT  ER, 

Nature’s  Great  Remedy 

FOR  BRIGHT’S  DISEASE,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIAS,  AND  DYSPEPSIAS. 

THE  ONLY  KNOWN  SOLVENT  OF  STONE  IN  THE 
BLADDER. 

SPECIFIC  IN  AFFECTIONS  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN,'  AND 
IN  CHRONIC  MALARIAL  POISONING. 
INVALUABE  AS  A  COMMON  DRINKING  WATER  FOR 
TEETHING  INFANTS. 

Indorsed  by  the  very  highest  Medical  Authorities. 
Testimonials  sent  to  any  address. 

Water  In  cases  of  one  dozen  half-gallon  bottles. 

$!i  ]<er  case  at  the  Springs. 

THOMAS  F.  GOODE,  Proprietor, 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA. 


FIRST  MORTa^AOES. 

NET  7  &  8  PERCENTUM. 

PRATT  &  CONE,  Minneapolis  and  New  York. 
Absolutely  Safe  Investments  in  First  Mortgages  on 
Improved  Iteal  Estate  lii  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  Principal  and  semi-annual  intereet  payable 
1b  New  York  Exchange.  Best  city  references  given.  A  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  M  per  cent,  mortgages  usually  on  baud. 

For  full  particulars,  address 
RLKCTUS  A.  PRATT,  ROBBRT  D.  CON£, 

10  Washington  Avenue,  South,  66  Liberty  Street, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York  City. 


RAPID  ACCCM VLATIONl 

dan  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  or  U.  S.  BONDS 

For  Circular  address  the 

feotral  Illinois  Financial  Aaency.  Jacksonville.  Illiniis. 


mOINGEE&GONARDCO’S 

•  BEAUTIFUL  EVEK-BLOOimNG  o 


8 nr  <«remt  SpMlalty  isgrowiv  and  distribntinf’ 
08E8— we  aellver  strong  Pnt  rianta,  suitable  for 
immediate  bloom,  aafelj  by  mail  at  all  Post  Ofilcea. 

OIHEB  VARIETIES  in  FOB  a  1 

acooiSini^oTalner^end  for  oar  New  c7nI2e«  76 
elegantly  Ulus,  and  choose  from  orer 500  Rneiit  sorte 
Addr«M,»TllE  DINGEE  &  CONAKD^P*» 
Rose  Growers,  Went  Grore*  Cbeeter  CoT^rm 


A  80VCRIIGN  RBMCDY  FOR  «*  CHAPPED  HANDS.” 


It  In  barauM  nothlnf  can  b«  SAFER  or  MORE  DELIGHTFUL 
for  ths  Tctl“t  or  Bath,  than  a  SHAVINQ  SOAP  of  porAei 
PURITY  And  MILDNE5^,  that  Tn^ar^tST^^Uxtooilvely 
uwd  fur  TOILET  |>urpoo«$.  It  la  a  LUXURY  with  orhlcb  no 
loYvr  of  fino  aoap  can  AFFORD  to  bo  unaoqualalod.  Put  up  In 
•Quare  And  round  cokoa ;  alto,  in  pound  bari.  Aak  vour  Drufn 
init  ior  ityor  Mttd  2o.  otamp  for  trial  sample.  B«  tore  your  PArbor 
utea  it.  Willlama’  Genuliia  Yaaaoo  and  otbar  Eb.-ivtnir 
SoApa  aro  tho  fioeat  in  tho  world. 


'  other..  1*  cup  .hape,  with  Self- 
I  AdJuntlngBaliln  center,  adapts 
,  ltiieirto^lpo.ltion.ofthebody 
while  the  ball  In  the  cup 
pr«ss«*  back  the  intss- 

«lo,.w|thtTmtIn,.rVaiY  iglt  pres£retf^&? 
Dia  18  bela  securely  and  nigbf,  and  a  radical  cure 
certain.  It  is  easy,  auranle  and  cheap.  Sent  ^  mail.*  Cii^ 
Qokrsfree.  EtitUdMTOM.TRm  CO.,  OlMgei.lllg/' 


BB.  SCOTT’S  ELECTRIC  CORSETS  &  BELTS. 


tnGUlSH 


$1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00,  $3.00 


A  GREAT  SUCCESS. 

A  Good  Live  Canvaasing  Agent  wanted 
in  your  town  for  theae  splenflidly  adver- 
tlacl  and  beat  aelllng  giMHla  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Lllwral  pay,  Quick  Sales,  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Apply  at  once. 


Probably  never,  since  the  invention  of 
Corsets,  has  so  large  a  demand  l>een  crea¬ 
ted  as  now  exists  for  Dr.  Scott’s  Klectrio 
Corsets  and  Belts.  Over  three  thousand 
families  In  the  city  of  New  York  alone 
are  now  wearing  them  dally. 

Every  Man  and  Woman,  well  or  111. 
should  daily  wear  either  the  Corset  or 
the  Belt. 

NURSING  CORSET.  Price,  ai.SO. 

ABDOMINAL  CORSET.  “  83.00. 


NOS.  1, 2, 3  AND  5  CORSETS  ARE  NOW 

I  f  you  luive  any  nalo,  ache,  or  Ill-feeling  from  any 
cauw.  If  you  .eeiii ’'pretty  well."  yet  lack  energy  and 
do  not  "leel  up  to  fne  iitark,’’  If  you  .utfer  from  dla- 
case.  we  iH-g  you  to  at  once  try  thes,;  remarkable  cura¬ 
tive..  They  cannot  and  do  not  injure  like  ine<llclne. 
Alway.  iloliig  iroinl.  never  barm.  ’Tbere  I.  no  .bock  or 
sensation  fell  In  wearing  them.  There  Is  no  waiting  a 
long  time  for  results;  elec’ru-magnetlsiii  acts '(ulckly, 
generally  the  first  week,  more  frcHiiienlly  the  first  day. 
and  often  even  during  the  first  nour  they  are  worn, 
their  wonderful  curative  power,  are  felt. 

The  mind  becomes  active,  the  nerve,  and  sluggish 
circulation  are  stlmitla  I.  and  all  the  old-time  health 
anil  goiKl-feeling  come  iiaek.  They  are  eon.trucU-d  on 
scientific  principle,  impartingan  exhilarating,  health¬ 
giving  current  h>  the  wiiole  system.  Urofessional  men 
aaiM-rt  that  there  Is  hardly  adlsease  which  Klectrlclty  or 
.Vlagntitlsni  may  not  benefit  or  cure,  ami  tliey  daily  prac¬ 
tise  the  same,  as  your  own  phvsiclan  wlll'lnforni  you. 

Tiir.  Cklkbratf.d  Dii.  W.'A.  Hammonp.  of  New 
York,  formerly  Siirgeon-General  of  the  U.  8.  Army, 
lately  lectureil  u|M>n  this  .uhject,  ami  ailvised  all  medi¬ 
cal  men  to  make  trial  of  these  agencies,  describing  at 
the  Mine  time  most  renuu’kable  cures  he  lutd  made, 
ereo  In  cases  which  would  seem  liuiielcss. 

Dr.  Soott’a  Electric  Hair  Brushes,  S1.00,  Sl.l 
Dr.  Scott’s  Eleetrle  Tooth  I 


DOUBLE  STiTGHED  AND  WILL  NOT  RIP. 

Tlip  rorwts  do  not  differ  In  aitpearance  from  thoae 
usually  worn;  we  substitute  our  flat  steel  magneUid. 
In  iilace  of  the  ordinary  corset  steels.  These  Uortet. 
are  all  tsmally  charged.  (Ilfferlng  only  In  fpiallty  and 
design.  TTiey  are  elegant  In  shape  and  finish,  made 
after  the  Itest  F'rencli  pattern,  and  warranted  satisfac¬ 
tory  In  evi'ry  respect.  The  alH>ve  applies  equally  as 
well  to  the  F.Iectrle  Belt  for  gentlemen. 

The  prices  are  as  follows;  $1.  $1  Jit)  ,2  and  $3  for  the 
Corsets,  and  $3  each  for  the  Belts.  We  now  make  all 
these  Corset,  in  dove  and  white  only.  Tliev  are  sent 
out  111  a  liandMiiiie  box.  acconipanl'xf  by  a  .ilver-plated 
compass,  by  which  the  Kleclris-Magnetic  Influence  con 
tie  tested.  We  will  send  eltlier  kind  to  any  aildresa, 
poat-pald,  on  receipt  of  price,  with  20  cents  added 
tor  packing  or  regUtrution,  and  we  guarantee  safe 
delivery  Into  your  hands.  Remit  in  po-t-offlee 
Money-Order,  Draft,  Check,  or  In  currency  by 
Registered  tetter.  lu  ordering,  kindly  mention 
and  state  exact  size  of 
corset  usually  worn.  Make  all  remittances  paya¬ 
ble  toGEO.  A.BCO'TT.MJ  Bboadwav, Nkw  Yohk. 

N.  R.— Each  Corset  Is  stampetl  with  the  English 
coat-of-arnis,  and  the  name  of  the  Proprietors,  TIIE 
PALL  MALL  ELECTRIC  ASSOCIATION. 

O,  82.00,87.50,  83.00;  Fleab  Brnaheg,  83.d0> 
Iruahen,  SOc.;  Inaolea,  SOc. 
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PKRSOSAI.  ASO  NBW8  ITEMS. 

The  Illinoie  Senate  passed  the  House  bill  giving 
oolored  people  the  same  rights  as  whites  in  hotels, 
restaurants,  theatres,  and  other  public  places. 

The  Herald  correspondent  telegraphs  that  Pres¬ 
ident  Cleveland  attended  evening  service  at  Dr. 
Sunderland’s  church  for  the  first  time  on  June  7th ; 
notwithstanding,  there  are  still  some  pews  for 
rent. 

At  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  meeting  on  Satur¬ 
day,  May  30,  it  was  stated  that  the  receipts  from 
all  sources  for  Ministerial  Belief  the  past  year 
were  $103,000.  204  ministers,  279  widows,  and  23 
orphans  are  dependent  on  the  Board  for  help. 

The  total  immigration  of  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  ten  months  ending  with  April  was  275,468, 
or  96,157  less  than  during  the  same  months  of  the 
preceding  year.  However,  at  $1000  per  capita,  the 
common  valuation,  the  addition  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country  will  be  $375,000,000. 

President  Cleveland  has  appointed  Herbert  Foote 
Beecher  (a  son  of  the  Eev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
and  a  resident  of  Port  Townsend,  where  he  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  steamboat  business)  to  be  Collector  of 
Customs  for  the  District  of  Puget  Sound,  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  Territory  of  Washington. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  decided  that 
lands  purchased  by  the  United  States  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Interior  Department  are  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  part  of  the  public  domain  held  in  trust  for 
the  people,  and  as  on  the  same  basis  as  the  lands 
acquired  by  cession. 

The  iron  manufacturers  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  at  the  present  rate  of  wages  cannot  keep 
their  mills  going,  and  the  workmen  are  not  willing 
to  accept  the  wages  which  the  manufacturers  are 
willing  to  give.  The  result  is  that  the  mills  are 
shut,  and  workmen  by  tens  of  thousands  are  de¬ 
prived  of  employment  and  of  pay. 

The  decision  was  made  at  the  Cabinet  meeting 
on  Wednesday,  June  3d,  that  the  President's  rule 
of  denying  himself  to  all  visitors  on  Saturday,  be 
hereafter  followed  by  the  heads  of  all  the  Execu¬ 
tive  departments.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  members  that  the  proper  conduct  of  public 
business  demands  the  time  of  one  day  in  the  week 
as  absolutely  their  own. 

Secretary  Bayard,  though  ordinarily  a  stickler 
for  etiquette,  and  exacting  from  everybody  with 
whom  he  is  thrown  into  contact  the  deference  due 
bis  official  rank,  has  almost  convulsed  the  foreign 
element  in  Washington  by  kindly  and  courteously 
calling  in  person  on  the  Chinese  Minister,  without 
awaiting  the  visit  which  every  representative  of  a 
foreign  government  is  expected  to  pay  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  first.  Ching-Tsao-J u  was  stricken 
with  paralysis  while  on  his  return  to  the  United 
States  from  Peru,  and  Mr.  Bayard  called  to  express 
his  regrets  at  the  Minister's  indisposition. 

Next  to  fiowers  as  a  beautiful  gift  comes  most 
naturally  fruit,  and  we  note  that  the  kindhearted 
fruit-dealers  of  Arkansas  observed  Thursday,  May 
28th,  as  “Strawberry  Day,”  giving  the  fruit  gath¬ 
ered  on  that  day  to  the  inmates  of  various  elee¬ 
mosynary  institutions.  Children  picked  the  ber¬ 
ries,  the  owners  gave  them,  merchants  paid  for  the 
orates,  and  the  railroads  handled  them  free.  An 
excellent  example  this  for  other  States  to  follow. 

It  Is  reported  that  a  negro  woman  living  in  Eto¬ 
wah  county,  Ala.,  had  been  beaten  to  death  by  ne¬ 
groes  on  suspicion  of  being  a  witch,  possessed  of 
devils.  Sunday  night  a  mob  attacked  her  house, 
tied  her,  and  beat  her  until  it  was  supposed  she 
was  dead,  and  then  set  fire  to  her  home,  which  was 
entirely  consumed.  The  woman  is  seriously  injur¬ 
ed,  but  her  recovery  is  probable. 

A  dispatch  from  Little  Bock,  Ark.,  says  the  mys¬ 
terious  murder  of  the  old  colored  man  (Miles 
Owens)  near  Jefferson  Springs  on  W ednesday  night, 
Juno  3,  is  being  solved.  It  has  been  shown  that 
Owens  was  believed  to  be  a  conjurer  by  the  super¬ 
stitious  of  his  race,  and  was  murdered  by  them  be¬ 
cause  he  was  feared.  He  was  considered  a  witch 
by  the  negro  community,  and  any  ill-luck  that 
overtook  them  was  attributed  to  him. 

At  twenty  minutes  after  midnight  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  June  6,  the  grandest  meteor  ever  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dallas,  Texas,  passed  from  horizon  to 
horison  almost  strait  from  east  to  west.  It  was  of 
great  magnitude  and  extreme  brilliancy,  and  lit  up 
the  country  like  an  immense  electric  light.  It  was 
visible  in  its  course  for  nearly  a  minute,  appeared  to 
the  naked  eye  to  be  about  the  size  of  a  liquor  cask, 
and  was  of  a  beautiful  pinkish  hue.  Many  persons 
In  Dallas  witnessed  the  brilliant  sight,  which  be¬ 
came  the  topic  of  telephonic  conversation  between 
various  quarters  of  the  city. 

A  few  months  ago  the  employes  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Da¬ 
vis’  fiour  mill  in  Denver,  Col.,  asked  for  an  increase 
in  their  wages,  which  was  refused,  and  the  men 
struck  and  new  men  were  employed  to  fill  their 
places.  Since  then  the  strikers  have  boycotted 
Davis,  and  have  made  numerous  threats.  At  an 
early  hour  Tuesday  morning  last  the  residents  of 
the  western  portion  of  Denver  wore  startled  by  a 
loud  explosion.  Investigation  showed  that  the 
bam  of  Mr.  Davis,  situated  a  few  feet  from  his  res¬ 
idence  on  Eighth  strt^et,  had  been  blown  up  with 
either  giant  powder  or  dynamite. 

On  the  fioor  of  the  Com  and  Flour  Exchange  in 
Baltimore,  on  the  3d,  specimens  of  wheat  stalks 
from  Frederick  County,  which  had  been  attacked 
by  Hessian  flies  were  exhibited.  The  insect  was 
found  in  the  lower  joints  near  the  root.  This  is 
probably  the  greatest  enemy  to  growing  wheat,  and 
thisseason,  in  Maryland,  appears  to  produce  the  de¬ 
stroyer  in  great  numbers.  From  Toi>eka,  Kansas, 
the  latest  report  states  that  there  is  now  no  doubt 
that  the  Hessian  fly  is  doing  as  much  daniEige,  if 
not  more,  than  did  the  cold  weather  last  Winter, 
and  the  surplus  wheat  of  Kansas  will  dwindle  down 
to  small  proportions. 

The  Farmers  Bevlew  of  Chicago  says  that  “  the 
gloomiest  views  which  have  been  reported  con¬ 
cerning  the  Winter  wheat  outlook  for  1885,  must 
now  be  accepted  as  the  most  accurate.  The  prom¬ 
ising  conditions  of  1884  have,  this  season,  been 
completely  reversed.  The  absolute  uniformity  of 
the  returns  indicates  that  the  outlook  for  Winter- 
sown  wheat,  this  year,  is  the  worst  in  ten  years, 
and  it  may  be  now  set  down  as  positive,  that  under 
the  moat  favoring  conditions  the  total  Winter  and 
Spring  wheat  yield  is  to  fall  considerably  under  the 
short  crop  of  1881,  when  the  total  product  was 
380,000,000  busheis.” 

The  United  Presbyterian  Assembly  in  session  at 
Topeka,  Kan  ,  June  2,  adopted  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  on  the  much  vexed  question  of  instrumen¬ 
tal  music :  “  That  the  action  of  former  Assemblies 
enjoining  the  Sessions  to  avoid  reference  to  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  might  cause  a  division,  be  reaffirmed.  While 
making  no  demand  for  the  removal  of  instruments 
already  introduced,  it  is  our  feeling  that  the  law 
of  charity  requires  brethren  to  refrain  grieving  the 
heart  and  wounding  the  conscience  of  any  dear 
brother  who  feels  that  the  use  of  Instrumental  ac¬ 
companiment  in  worship  is  a  corruption  of  wor¬ 
ship  :  and  that  further  than  this  the  prayer  of  the 
memorialists  be  not  granted.” 

Chicago  papers  report  the  strange  freaks  of  elec¬ 
tricity  on  Tuesday,  June  2.  The  number  of  per¬ 
sons  killed  was  five.  The  storm  at  times  was  a 
gale,  and  loaded  street-cars  were  forced  to  stop  on 
a  bridge  or  be  blown  from  the  track.  Carmody,  a 
bridge-tender,  was  the  hero  of  a  performance  that 
probably  saved  the  lives  of  a  number  of  people.  In 
the  midst  of  the  blinding  wind  and  rain,  he  had 
closed  the  bridge  through  which  a  vessel  had  pass¬ 
ed.  and  stepped  into  his  shanty.  A  street-car 
bound  north  dashed  upon  the  bridge,  and  as  it 
moved  toward  the  centre  of  the  structure,  Carmo¬ 
dy  glanced  out  of  the  window  and  was  horrified  to 
see  the  bridge  slowly  swing  open.  The  driver  had 
hjs  dead  down  to  ward  off  the  force  of  the  storm. 
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and  was  apparently  unaware  of  the  consequence  of 
his  neglect  and  the  danger  ahead.  Carmody  took 
in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  dashed  out  of  the 
bridge-house  and  ran  at  the  top  of  his  speed  across 
the  bridge  toward  the  car.  Reaching  the  advanc¬ 
ing  team  he  seized  the  horses  by  the  bits,  and  sang 
out  to  the  driver  to  put  on  the  brake.  The  car  was 
stopped  about  ten  feet  from  the  end  of  the  rails 
and  over  the  muddy  water  of  the  river.  The  dri¬ 
ver  in  his  haste  to  get  across,  allowed  the  team  to 
travel  at  a  rapid  gait,  and  a  catastrophe  and  loss 
of  life  was  only  prevented  by  Carmody’s  nerve  and 
presence  of  mind. 

In  Danbury,  Conn.,  June  6th,  the  hat  factory  of 
Beckerle  &  Co.  was  destroyed  by  fire.  A  gas  ma¬ 
chine  exploded,  and  in  five  minutes  the  three-story 
structure,  covering  nearly  an  acre,  was  a  mass  of 
flames.  There  were  450  employes  at  work  in  the 
building  at  the  time,  and  all  escaped,  many  by 
jumping  from  the  windows.  A  number  were  badly 
burned,  among  them  Mr.  Beckerle.  The  flames 
spread  to  and  destroyed  eight  dwellings  owned  by 
the  firm.  The  total  loss  is  about  $200,000. 

Two  men  were  struck  by  lightning  while  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  doorway  of  their  residence  at  Mendota, 
Ill.,  and  instantly  killed.  The  residence  of  Frank 
I  True  at  Plano,  Iowa,  was  struck  by  lightning  and 
consumed.  Mr.  True  was  struck  by  the  same  bolt 
and  instantly  killed. 

CITY  AlfD  VICIWITY. 

A  beautiful  stained-glass  window,  the  gift  of  the 
class  of  1885,  has  been  placed  in  the  law  library  of 
Columbia  College.  Its  subject  is  Sophocles. 

The  examination  of  994  graduates  from  the  fe- 
male  grammar  schools  for  admission  to  the  Nor¬ 
mal  College  in  this  city,  was  completed  on  the  3rd. 
“  We  shall  be  able  to  take  600  new  students  this 
year,”  President  Hunter  said,  “  that  is,  fifty  more 
than  were  admitted  last  year.” 

Another  new  combination  has  been  organized  as 
a  trade  within  the  limits  of  the  Maritime  Exchange, 
with  nine  inspectors — that  of  the  Southern  Pine 
Trade.  A  record  of  importations  of  Southern  pine 
at  this  port  shows  that  from  the  Ist  of  January  the 
imports  amounted  to  53,534,883  feet. 

Mayor  William  E.  Grace  said  “The  main  object 
of  our  American  tradesunions  is  to  raise  wages 
and  shorten  the  hours  of  labor.”  To  which  Henry 
George  responded  “The  first  day  that  I  wdrked 
ten  hours  I  was  forced  to  the  conviction  that  no 
man  should  be  forced  to  work  like  that  merely  for 
a  poor  living,”  as  reported  in  the  Sun. 

The  island  in  the  harbor  where  the  Statue  of  Lib¬ 
erty  is  soon  to  stand,  has  for  nearly  two  centuries 
borne  its  present  name,  but  the  former  spelling 
has  been  changed,  and  a  Tribune  correspondent 
says  “As  Bedlow’s  Island  is  about  to  become  very 
famous  by  reason  of  the  great  Bartholdi  Statue  to 
be  erected  on  it,  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  name 
spelled  correctly.  The  name  is  Bed  low,  after  an 
old  New  York  family  who  once  were  owners  of  the 
island.  It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  it  has 
acquired  the  name  of  Bedloe,  a  name  of  disgrace 
associated  in  English  history  with  that  of  another 
scamp,  one  Titus  Oates.  The  proper  name.  Bed- 
low,  should  be  restored  to  the  island  before  the 
great  statue  is  dedicated.”  Dr.  Howard  Crosby 
adds  “The  island  was  named  after  my  father’s 
great-grandfather,  William  Bedlow.  My  father, 
who  died  about  twenty  years  ago,  was  William 
Bedlow  Crosby ;  his  grandfather  was  William  Bed- 
low  second,  and  he  was  bom  in  1720.  William 
Bedlow,  Sr.,  lived  on  it  about  1700,  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  was  sold  some  time  before  1740.  It  received 
its  present  name  doubtless  from  some  map-maker, 
who  with  lees  knowledge  of  American  than  Eng¬ 
lish  history,  and  did  not  know  of  the  Bedlow  fam¬ 
ily,  changed  the  spelling  on  his  own  authority.” 
Dr.  Crosby  is  proud  of  being  a  life-long  New  York¬ 
er,  and  he  once  alluded  to  himself  as  “a  quinque- 
genarian  Knickerbocker.”  The  record  of  the  mar¬ 
riages  in  this  city  shows  that  William  Bedlow,  who 
Dr.  Crosby  said  was  born  in  1720,  married  Catha- 
rina  Butgers  on  Aug.  12, 1749,  in  the  Dutch  Church. 

The  statement  is  made  that  the  people  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  consume  about  two  hundred 
million  quarts  of  milk  per  year,  the  product  of 
something  over  one  hundred  thousand  cows. 

A  fierce  railroad  war  is  now  raging  between  the 
trunk  lines  to  the  West,  there  being  a  cut  of  25  per 
cent,  in  the  passenger  rates  of  some  roads  from 
New  York  to  Chicago.  Serious  bank  troubles  are 
reported  in  Philadelphia.  One  hundred  thousand 
men  are  reported  as  idle  from  strikes  and  mills 
shutting  down  in  Pennsylvania — these  are  some  of 
the  discouragements  of  the  week.  English  mark¬ 
ets  for  American  securities  seem  to  be  strengthened, 
now  that  there  seems  to  be  a  peaceful  issue  sure  of 
the  Anglo-Busslan  complications. 

The  World  wonders  at  the  slowness  of  fifty  mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans  in  raising  the  needed  funds  for 
the  Bartholdi  Statue’s  resting-place,  remarking 
that  Lafayette  in  our  Revolution  paid  from  his  own 
private  fortune  about  one  hundred  and  forty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  benefit  our  beginning  as  a  nation. 
The  Scientific  American  says  it  wonders  why  Amer¬ 
icans  who  have  visited  his  burial-place  in  Paris, 
have  not  with  their  fellow  countrymen  been  prompt¬ 
ed  to  erect  a  suitable  monument  to  this  heroic  offi¬ 
cer,  sympathizing  so  bravely  with  America  in  her 
days  of  trial. 

The  Attorney  General’s  decision  that  the  head 
money  tax  is  collec-table  from  foreign  visitors 
and  all  passengers  other  tlian  citizens  or  resi¬ 
dents,  as  well  as  from  immigrants,  arriving  at 
our  ports,  is  regarded  by  the  Treasury  author¬ 
ities  as  simplifying  many  of  the  troublesome 
questions  about  the  care  of  arriving  immigrants  at 
New  York.  This  head  money,  heretofore  collected 
only  from  immigrants,  is  available  for  the  care  of 
this  class  of  arrivals,  the  maintenance  of  hospitals, 
etc.,  at  the  port  where  it  is  collecte<l.  Under  this 
system  the  collections  at  Baltimore,  Philadelphia 
and  some  other  points  have  been  greater  than  re¬ 
quired  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  devot¬ 
ed,  while  at  New  York  the  sum  has  l)een  entirely 
inade<|uate.  The  new  ruling  will  bring  about  a 
great  increase  in  this  fund,  at  New  York. 

Mr.  Abendroth  owns  property  on  Peart,  near 
Beekman  street,  and  brought  suit  to  restrain  the 
“L”  road  from  running  through  Pearl  street. 
Judge  Ingraliam  of  the  Superior  Court  finds  that 
Pearl  street  was  in  use  as  a  putdic  road  or  stnjet 
prior  to  the  conquest  of  the  New  Netherlands  by 
the  English  ;  that  the  absolute  fee  of  Pearl  street 
vested  in  the  British  Crown,  and  that  on  the  22d 
day  of  April,  1686,  by  the  Dongan  charter,  all  the 
streets,  lanes,  highways,  and  alleys  within  the  city 
of  New  York  were  grantenl  to  the  corporation  of 
the  city.  J  udge  Ingraham  holds  that  the  owners 
of  property  abutting  on  the  street  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  the  city  by  the  English,  as  distinct 
from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  city,  liad  no  right 
or  property  in  Pearl  street,  and  that  under  tlie 
power  given  to  the  city  by  the  Dongan  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  charters,  the  public  road  which  is  now 
Pearl  street  was  adopted  and  maintained  by  the 
city  as  Queen  street,  and  was  thereby  dedicated  as 
a  public  street.  By  such  dedication  an  abutting 
owner,  as  distinct  from  the  public,  acquired  no 
easement  in  the  street  itself.  The  dedication  was 
not  to  him,  but  to  the  public.  No  grant  was  made 
to  him,  and  no  covenant  to  him  as  an  individual 
that  the  street  should  be  kept  open  as  a  public 
street,  or  that  he  should  have  or  enjoy  any  pe¬ 
culiar  right  or  easement  in  the  street  itself.  Judge 
Ingraham  says  in  conclusion :  “  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  in  the  evidence,  as  it  stands,  plaintiff  has  no 
interest  or  property  in  Pearl  street  in  front  of  his 
premises  that  has  been  appropriated  or  used  by 
the  defendants,  and  that  the  defendants  arc  entitled 
to  judgment.  That  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  the  railroad  in  Pearl  street  have  caused  serious 
injury  to  plaintiff's  property,  is  established;  but 
entertaining  the  opinion  before  expressed,  the 
Court  can  give  him  no  relief  without  overturning 
principles  long  established  in  this  State.” 


Business  circles  in  New  York  had  another  sensa¬ 
tion  on  June  3d,  in  the  downfall  of  another  trusted 
bank  official  and  his  flight  to  Canada.  Paying  tell¬ 
er  Scott  of  the  Manhattan  Bank,  not  appearing  at 
his  desk  on  Tuesday  and  sending  no  message  ac¬ 
counting  for  his  absence,  an  examination  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Bank  by  the  directors,  showed  a 
deficit  of  $160,000.  The  commercial  standing  of 
the  Bank  is  not  affected  by  the  loss,  as  it  has  an  im- 
impaired  surplus  of  $925,000. 

The  Brooklyn  Bridge  receipts  in  May  were  $49,- 
600 ;  in  May,  1884,  they  were  $49,209,  showing  that 
the  falling  off  by  lowering  the  tolls  has  been  fully 
met  by  the  increased  number  of  passengers  car¬ 
ried.  The  number  of  passengers  on  the  cars  in 
May  was  1,535,030. 

Gov.  Hill  has  signed  the  New'  York  and  Long 
Island  (Blackwell’s  Island)  Bridge  Bill.  Senator 
Otis  says  the  bridge  will  now  be  built.  This  new 
law  requires  the  expenditure  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money  in  the  work  of  constructing  the  proposed 
bridge  each  year  until  it  is  complete. 

George  R.  McKenzie,  president  of  the  Singer 
Sewing  Machine  Company,  resides  in  Jersey  City, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church 
on  Mercer  street.  The  church  has  been  flnanciall}' 
embarrassed  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  McKenzie  has 
relieved  it  from  its  financial  trouble  by  purchasing 
the  edifice  and  presenting  it  to  the  church.  In 
making  the  gift  the  donor  stipulates  that  the 
church  shall  retain  its  title  of  the  Scotch  Presby¬ 
terian  Church ;  that  no  musical  instrument  shall 
be  used  in  the  services ;  that  no  lien  shall  be  plac¬ 
ed  upon  the  property,  and  that  the  church  shall 
remain  in  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City.  If  any  of 
these  provisions  are  violated,  then  the  property  is 
to  revert  to  the  Presbytery. 

On  May  31,  James  C.  Lathrop,  cashier  of  the 
general  freight  department  of  the  Housatonic 
Railroad,  died  in  Bridgeport.  He  was  one  of  two 
Bridgeport  members  of  the  American  Society  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  an  honorary 
member  of  the  New  York  Microscopical  Society. 
He  was  an  enthusiast  in  mineralogy,  and  had  one 
of  the  finest  private  collections  in  Connecticut. 
He  presented  the  Bridgeport  Scientific  Society  a 
short  time  ago  with  a  cabinet  containing  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  the  mineral  products  of  this  State. 
Consecration  of  the  Cathedral  at  Garden  City. 

On  Tuesday,  June  2d,  the  consecration  of  the 
Stewart  Memorial  Cathedral  of  the  Incarnation  at 
Garden  City,  Long  Island,  called  together  about 
5000  people.  The  services,  occupjing  five  hours, 
were  very  impressive.  A  great  tent  had  been  built 
on  the  spacious  lawn  near  the  Cathedral,  in  which 
nearly  700  laymen  met — wardens  and  vestrymen  of 
the  diocesan  parishes,  deputations  from  the  organ¬ 
ized  charities  and  the  schools  of  the  diocese,  the 
choristers  and  invited  guests.  The  procession 
formed,  the  choir  of  thirty-six  men  and  boys  led 
the  way  to  the  Cathedral  and  up  the  main  aisle, 
chanting  the  processional  hymn  “Christ  is  made 
the  sure  foundation.”  The  consecration  service 
began  by  the  repeating  of  the  24th  Psalm  by  the 
Bishop  and  clergy  responsively.  At  its  conclusion 
Dr.  Snivel}’  escorted  Mrs.  Stewart  to  the  altar-rail, 
where  Bishop  Littlejohn  awaited  them.  Mrs.  Stew¬ 
art  here  gave  to  the  Bishop,  as  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  head  of  the  diocese,  and  to  his  successors  in 
office  forever,  the  deed  of  the  edifice  in  which  that 
great  congregation  stood,  “to  be  perpetually  de¬ 
voted  to  the  worship  and  service  of  Almighty  God, 
according  to  the  creed,  doctrine,  liturgy,  and  usage 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.”  This  instru¬ 
ment  was  read  by  the  Bishop,  and  placed,  together 
with  the  bond  of  endowment  for  $15,000  a  year, 
upon  the  altar.  Then  while  the  bells  In  the  tower 
chimed,  and  the  seven  organs  pealed  out  a  triumph¬ 
ant  accompaniment,  the  congregation  sang  “  Praise 
God  from  Whom  all  blessings  fiow,”  and  the  me¬ 
morial  offering  of  Mrs.  Stewart  was  consummated. 
The  Bishop,  kneeling,  offered  a  prayer  of  thanks¬ 
giving.  The  sentence  of  consecration  was  then 
read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Drowne,  Acting  Dean  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  was  followed  by  the  singing  of  the 
anthem  “  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me.  We 
will  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.”  Assistant 
Bishop  Potter  of  New  York  preached  the  dedica¬ 
tory  sermon  from  the  text  “  The  palace  is  not  for 
man,  but  for  the  Lord  God.”  He  said 

There  are  new  problems  that  confront  us  in 
America  at  this  time,  and  the  building  of  cathe¬ 
drals  will  not  help  to  solve  them.  There  are  new 
tasks  waiting  for  the  Church  of  God  in  this  land, 
and  stately  and  splendid  eccle.siastical  architecture 
is  not  the  agency  to  achieve  them.  This  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  age.  We  want  the  hospital,  the  college,  the 
reformatory,  the  orphanage,  the  trades-school  and 
the  trained  nurse,  the  hygienic  lecturer  and  the 
free  library,  the  school  of  arts  and  the  refuge  for 
the  aged.  But  more  than  all  these  things,  we  want 
the  spirit  that  inspires  and  originates  them.  .  .  . 
The  hands  that  have  reached  down  to  snatch  the 
perishing  from  the  jaws  of  death,  have  been  Chris¬ 
tian  hands ;  the  feet  that  have  run  swiftest  and 
soonest  on  all  helpful  and  healing  errands,  have 
been  Christian  feet;  the  eyes  that  have  seen  the 
deepest  into  all  our  sin  and  perpiexiug  social  prob¬ 
lems,  have  been  Christian  eyes ;  and  the  lips  that 
have  spoken  the  most  quickening  and  consoling 
words  when  all  other  lips  were  dumb,  were  Chris¬ 
tian  lips.  Is  the  Cathedral  an  anachronism  ?  It 
may  be  objected  that  the  Cathedral  tends  to  lift 
the  institutionalism  of  the  Church  into  undue 
prominence.  But  what  is  it  in  reality  ?  Notliing 
but  the  creation  of  a  Diocesan  Convention,  with 
its  clerical  and  lay  representation.  It  is  a  witness 
of  the  true  catholicity  of  the  Church.  Again :  It 
may  be  objected  that  ttie  Cathedral  is  alien  to  our 
national  ideas  and  democratic  principles.  But  I 
maintain  that  it  is  in  the  Cathedral  churcji  that 
the  rich  and  poor  mingle  more  democraticajly  than 
in  the  parish  church,  whore  the  poor  are  apt  to  be 
relegated  to  the  back  seats.  No  pews  can  be  bought 
or  selected  in  the  Cathedral :  It  is  free  and  open  to 
all.  And  so  let  us  be  glad  and  thankful  that  this 
stately  and  beautiful  temple  has  been  builded  here. 
We  congratulate  those  whose  work  and  gitt  this  is, 
and  bless  God  that  He  put  it  into  their  hearts  so 
to  make  it.  We  remember  with  grateful  apprecia¬ 
tion  that  this  princely  benefaction  comes  to-day 
from  her  hand,  who  lays  it  upon  .God's  altar  unfet¬ 
tered  by  halting  conditions,  and  unspoiled  by  un¬ 
worthy  reserve.  And  we  remember,  too,  witli 
equally  cordial  appreciation,  the  wisdom  and  en¬ 
ergy  that  have  guided  this  work  in  its  progress, 
and  brought  it  to  its  successful  conclusion. 

At  the  sixth  and  last  of  the  Consecration  week 
services.  Bishop  Littlejohn  was  the  preacher.  The 
new  feature  of  the  services  was  the  singing  of 
Morning  Prayer  and  tlie  Litany  by  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Fri.sby  and  tlie  choir.  Said  the  Bishop  : 

Beginning  with  the  day  of  consecration,  to  bo 
ever  memorable  for  the  matchless  dignity  and 
beauty  of  its  services,  the  orderly  pomp  of  its  pro¬ 
cessional  host,  and  the  profound  feelings  of  awe 
and  ilevotion  that  filled  all  hearts,  we  have  moved 
on  step  by  step  tlirough  the  week — each  day  deep¬ 
ening  and  widening  tlie  impression  produceil  by 
the  ones  gone  before,  each  draw  ing  together  with¬ 
in  tlitse  walls  its  own  assembly  of  worshippers, 
and  each  characterized  by  features  of  interest  pe¬ 
culiar  to  itself.  .  .  .  The  first  speaker  set  forth 
and  illustrated  with  singular  force  and  aptness  the 
Cathedral’s  place  and  office  among  the  energies 
and  institutions  of  our  modern  life.  The  second 
presented,  with  equal  cogency  and  clearaess,  the 
many-sidedness  of  the  Cathfidrars  work,  with  its 
latent  capabilities  of  usefulness  and  beneficence. 
The  third  dwelt  upon  the  laws  which  goveni  the 
outward  and  inward  development  of  Christianity. 
The  fourth  pressetl  home  the  central  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  even  Christ  the  one  sacrifice  once  and  for¬ 
ever  offered  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  The  fifth 
sketched  the  story  of  the  Church’s  growth  and 
struggles  within  what  were  once  the  limits  of  the 
mother  parish — old  St.  George’s  Church  of  Hemp¬ 
stead — recalling  churchly  names  and  deeds,  trials 
and  triumphs,  during  the  past  two  centuries  in  this 
immediate  vicinity.  And  now,  in  concluding  the 
series,  it  seems  proper  tliat  the  preacher  to-day, 
passing  over  all  lesser  themes,  should  dwell  upon 
the  one  highest  use,  the  one  most  continuous  and 
ever  present  fmiction  of  the  Cathedral,  a  use  and 
function  toward  which  it  must  grow  gradually, 
and  which  for  lack  of  complete  organization  it  can 
only  imperfectly  perform.  The  Gospel  will  be 
faithfully  preached  here  as  occasion  may  require 
and  opportunity  may  offer.  ...  I  speak  of  what  is 
to  be  when  we  can  be  true  to  our  own  ideal  of 
cathedral  work — not  of  what  is  to  be  at  once,  for 
mure  priests  and  deacons,  more  means  to  support 
them  than  are  now  to  be  had,  must  precede  the 
happy  consummation  of  this  vision  of  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  cathedral  life. 


Last  year  only  four  saloons  at  Nyack-on-the- 
Hudson  received  licenses.  This  year  the  Excise 
Board  has  issued  thirty-six  licenses  to  liquor- 
dealers. 

The  statue  of  “The  Pilgrim,”  erected  by  the 
New  Engiand  Society  in  Central  Park,  near  the 
grand  drive  at  Seventy-second  street,  was  formally 
imveiled  on  Saturday,  the  6th.  The  uniformed 
battalion  of  the  veterans  of  the  Seventh  Regiment 
acted  as  escort,  and  the  exercises  were  opened  by 
prayer  by  Assistant-Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter.  Com¬ 
missioner  Henry  R.  Beekman  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Parks  delivered  the  initiatory  address. 
Mrs.  Heman’s  poem  “  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,”  was  sung  by  members  of  the  New  York 
Chorus  Society  and  the  Amphion  Society  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  under  direction  of  C.  Mortimer  Wiske.  The 
statue  was  unveiled  by  the  sculptor,  J.  Q.  A.  Ward. 
Mr.  Daniel  F.  Appleton,  chairman  of  the  Pilgrim 
Monument  Committee,  presented  the  statue  to  the 
New  England  Society,  and  Gen.  Stewart  L.  Wood¬ 
ford,  as  president  of  the  New  England  Society, 
transferred  the  statue  to  the  city  government. 
After  music  (the  Pilgrim  chorus  from  “I’Lom- 
bardi”)  Mr.  George  William  Curtis  delivered  a 
commemorative  address.  The  exercises  closed 
with  the  singing  of  “America  ”  by  the  entire  audi¬ 
ence,  led  by  the  chorus  and  the  Seventh  Regiment 
Band. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

Queen  Victoria  has  attained  her  sixty -sixth  year. 
On  the  20th  of  June  instant  Her  Majesty  will  have 
reigned  over  the  United  Kingdom  for  forty-eight 
years. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Froude  has  arrived  in  England  from 
New  York,  having  completed  his  voyage  round  the 
world  by  way  of  Australia,  undertaken  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  which  is  said  to  be  much  im¬ 
proved. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  at  last  been  defeated,  the  vote 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  budget  being  264  to 
252. 

Mr.  Childers,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Government  had  decided  to  not 
refund  to  the  taxpayers  the  amount  of  the  increas¬ 
ed  duty  on  spirits  paid  over  and  above  the  extra 
shilling  per  gallon  finally  decided  upon,  because 
consumers  had  been  charged  higher  rates  after  the 
announcement  of  the  original  increase. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  Edward  Hlcks- 
Beach  denounced  the  increased  duty  on  spirits. 
He  thought  that  a  small  increase  in  the  duty  on 
tea  would  have  been  wiser  and  much  more  profit¬ 
able. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  supported  the  budget.  He  said 
that  tea  was  already  taxed  enough. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  the  Opposition  cavilled  at 
the  mode  of  raising  the  money  without  suggesting 
an  alternative.  Tea  would  require  an  additional 
tax  of  threepence  per  pound  to  produce  the  same 
amount,  thus  raising  the  duty  seventy-five  per 
cent,  on  an  innocent  beverage.  The  Government 
had  to  choose  between  alcoholic  liquors  and  tea 
and  sugar.  They  would  accept  the  Issue  of  the 
vote  as  one  of  life  or  death,  and  did  not  envy  those 
who  if  they  gained  a  victory,  would  have  to  bear 
the  consequences. 

When  the  result  of  the  vote  was  announced  ,tLord 
Randolph  Churchill  and  Mr.  Parnell  jumped  upon 
their  seats  and  enthusiastically  waved  their  hats. 
The  House  Immediately  became  a  Babel  of  con¬ 
fusion,  members  yelling,  stamping,  and  waving 
hats,  neckties,  and  handkerchiefs.  The  Parnel- 
lites  pointefl  at  Gladstone  and  yelled  “  That  Is  the 
price  of  coercion !  ”  “Down  with  Buckshot  Fors¬ 
ter  !  ”  "  Remember  Myles  Joyce !  ” 

Thirty-nine  Parnellltes  and  all  the  Conservatives 
voted  with  the  majority.  The  minority  included 
Sir  Michael  Bass  (the  brewer)  and  several  Irish 
liberals.  Many  Government  supporters  were  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  Chamber  of  Commeree  in  Halifax  is  unani¬ 
mously  in  favor  of  the  renewal  of  the  Fishery 
Treaty  with  the  United  States,  but  if  not  renewed, 
then  the  most  vigorous  and  effective  measures 
should  be  taken  to  enforce  Canadian  rights,  defend 
the  fishing  interests,  and  prevent  Americans  fish¬ 
ing  within  the  three-mile  limit,  or  obtaining  bait, 
or  supplies,  in  Canadian  ports.  If  this  W’as  not 
done  by  the  Dominion  Government,  the  Chamber 
decided  that  the  Provincial  Government  should  re¬ 
quest  the  British  Admiral  to  employ  the  ships  of 
the  Na\'y  in  North  American  waters  in  efficiently 
protecting  the  fisheries. 

The  Consul-General  at  Montreal  has  reported  to 
the  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  that  the 
disease  known  as  glanders  has  assumed  alarming 
proportions  among  the  horses  of  Montreal.  It  is 
important  that  this  fact  should  be  widely  known, 
as  large  numbers  of  horses  are  shipped  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  from  Canada  evtsry  week. 

The  railway  kings  may  well  say  “  The  boundless 
continent  is  ours,”  as  they  laid  the  last  track  on 
the  section  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  near 
Jackfish  Bay,  on  May  16th,  The  rails  have  now 
been  laid  continuously  from  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia 
to  the  coast  of  British  Columbia. 

At  the  Lord-Mayor’s  banquet  to  the  Judges  in 
London  on  the  evening  of  June  3d,  Mr.  Phelps,  in 
responding  to  the  toast  i)roposed  to  the  United 
States,  said  that  he  had  no  such  claims  to  the  hos¬ 
pitalities  of  Englishmen  as  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Lowell,  had  established,  and  therefore  the  flatter¬ 
ing  reception  that  had  been  accorded  to  him  was 
all  the  more  gratifying.  He  ascribed  the  warmth 
of  his  welcome  to  the  natural  and  abiding  love  be¬ 
tween  Englishmen  and  Americans,  which  was  fos¬ 
tered  and  constantly  broadened  and  deepened  by 
their  groat  international  intercourse.  He  assured 
his  liearers  of  the  pleasure  with  which  Americans 
viewed  the  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Russia,  and  eulogized  the  Brit¬ 
ish  judiciary,  wliose  decisions  were  revered  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  St.  James  Gazette  says  “Americans,  if 
not  a  nation  of  orators,  are  at  any  rate  a  nation  of 
uncommonly  neat  public  spmkers.” 

The  Illustrated  Loinlon'News  says:  One  of  the 
most  interesting  dresses  worn  at  tlie  Artists’  Ball 
in  Prince’s  Hall,  Piccadilly,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
was  Lady  Bra.ssey’s.  A  hundred  years  or  so  ago  it 
was  new,  for  it  r(>ally  lielonged  to  ttie  ill-fated 
Marie  Antoinette.  Tlie  prevailing  tint  is  some¬ 
thing  between  brlck-re<l  and  crimson,  and  it  is  a 
rich  brocadeil  silk,  with  a  mi.xture  of  many  colors 
in  rather  a  small  pattern.  The  lace  on  tlie  lower 
part  is  a  kind  of  gold  and  ecru  Spanish  about  two 
indies  wide ;  but  tlie  lace  in  the  sleeves  is  e.xqui- 
sitely  fine,  anti  almost  (irlceless  old  Valenciennes. 
If  that  flress  could  only  spttak,  what  might  it  not 
tell  us  about  tlie  gay  young  Austrian  Princess,  wno 
came  to  so  tragic  an  einl !  > 

Mr.  Josepli  Cliamberlain,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  delivered  a  speech  at  Birmingham,  June 
3u,  saying  he  wisliid  the  Liberals  to  have  more 
faith  in  tlieir  remedial  legislation.  He  attribut¬ 
ed  the  pacific  state  of  Irelaiitl  not  to  coercion,  but 
to  the  reform  of  the  land  laws  and  the  removal  of 
deep-seated  agrarian  grievances.  Coercion  was 
only  for  an  emergency,  and  when  that  emergency 
was  past,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  wise  statesman  to 
seek  for  the  causes  of  discontent  and  attempt  to 
remedy  them.  Tlie  task  of  the  new  Parliament 
would  be  to  give  the  widest  possible  self-govern¬ 
ment  to  Ireland  consistent  with  the  Integrity  of  the 
empire,  and  to  find  a  safe  mean  between  separa¬ 
tion,  which  would  be  disastrous  to  Ireland  and  dan¬ 
gerous  to  England,  and  excessive  centralization, 
which  would  Impede  legislation. 

The  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  led  by  Earl  Spencer, 
have  determined  to  maintain  the  following  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  Irish  Crimes  act :  First,  enabling  a 
change  of  venue  of  a  trial ;  second,  giving  power 
to  try  special  cases  with  spiecial  jurors ;  third,  giv¬ 
ing  power  to  try  summarily  for  intimidation  before 
two  resident  magistrates ;  fourth,  giving  power  to 
conduct  a  preliminary  secret  examination.  A  com¬ 


promise  has  been  arranged  with  the  minority,  on 
the  proposal  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  to  limit  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  act  to  one  year. 

Of  the  Bible  revisers  who  began  the  work  at 
midsummer,  1870,  ten  have  died,  two  have  resign¬ 
ed,  and  fifteen  of  the  original  body  are  now  living. 
Of  this  great  work,  so  faithfully  done.  The  Illus¬ 
trated  London  News  says : 

The  authorized  version  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
the  noblest  specimen  of  rhythmical  English  we 
possess  in  the  language.  Read  some  of  the  finest 
portions  aloud,  and  then  treat  in  the  same  way  the 
writings  of  any  distinguished  author  of  our  day, 
and  the  notes  even  of  a  master  of  style  like  Mr. 
Buskin  will  sound  harsh  in  comparison.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  small  merit  of  the  revisers,  whose 
fifteen  years  of  labor  have  now  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  that  they  have  preserved  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  beauty  of  form  that  distinguished  the 
translation  of  “King  James  Bible.”  Critics  will 
no  doubt  find  fault  with  some  of  the  emendations, 
and  in  a  work  of  such  difficulty  and  magnitude, 
there  must  be  room  for  fault-finding ;  but  It  is  no 
small  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  majestic  and 
musical  language  familiar  to  us  from  childhood, 
and  as  dear  as  it  is  familiar,  has  been  reverently 
preserved.  This  pious  care  is  the  more  worthy  of 
honor,  since  the  revisers  of  the  New  Testament 
were  less  scrupulous  or  less  capable  of  appreciating 
beauty  of  sound.  No  doubt  the  first  object  in  such 
a  revision  is  accuracy  of  translation,  but  happily 
this  is  not  incompatible  with  sonorous  language. 

The  British  Committee  on  Telegraphs  and  Tele¬ 
phones  have  agreed  in  their  report  that  overhead 
wires  do  not  involve  any  serious  danger,  and  are 
further  of  opinion  that  telephone  companies  should 
have  the  power  of  attaching  wires  to  premises  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  owners  or  occupiers. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Stem,  aged  65  years,  who  has  just 
died  in  England,  for  more  than  forty  years  has 
been  laboring  among  the  Jews  as  missionary  in 
Persia,  Austria,  Abyssinia,  and  Turkey.  He  was 
one  of  the  Abyssinian  captives  rescued  by  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala’s  Expedition  in  1868. 

Capt.  William  Harris,  formerly  of  the  Sixteenth 
Lancers,  died  at  Yealmpton,  Devon  county,  Eng¬ 
land,  on  May  5th,  aged  88.  He  was  one  of  the  last 
survivors  of  those  present  at  the  Battle  of  Water¬ 
loo,  being  19  years  old  at  that  time,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  the  youngest  British  officer  on  the 
field. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  granted  permission 
to  physicians  to  inoculate  people  with  cholei’a  virus. 

The  special  medical  commission  appointed  by 
the  Spanish  Government  to  investigate  the  epidem¬ 
ic  prevailing  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  has  decid¬ 
ed  that  it  is  the  real  Asiatic  cholera. 

Victor  Hugo,  the  French  patriot,  poet,  dramatist, 
and  novelist,  died  on  May  22d,  very  peacefully  and 
with  but  a  few  days’  sickness,  expecting  death,  yet 
refusing  the  services  of  a  Romish  priest,  though 
personally  tendered  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris. 
Descended  from  a  noble  family,  he  was  born  at  Be- 
san9on,  Feb.  26, 1802.  At  a  seminaty  for  nobles  in 
Madrid  he  at  the  age  of  ten  years  consoled  himself 
by  writing  verses.  At  fourteen  he  wrote  a  tragedy 
and  two  lyrics  full  of  promise,  and  the  following 
year  fairly  won  a  prize  offered  by  the  B’rench  Acad¬ 
emy  for  the  best  poem  on  the  advantages  of  study, 
although  it  was  withheid  because  the  judges  would 
not  believe  that  a  boy  of  fifteen  could  unaided 
write  a  poem  of  such  great  merit.  Thereafter  he 
won  three  prizes  in  succession  offered  by  the  Tou¬ 
louse  Academy  of  Floral  Games  for  three  poems. 
Sinee  then  the  fertile  brain  and  steady  hand  of  that 
highly  gifted  son  of  genius  seem  never  to  have  been 
idle  during  his  long  and  chequered  life.  Poems, 
odes,  ballads,  dramas,  and  novels  flowed  rapidly 
from  his  pen,  and  are  so  numerous  that  they  would 
of  themselves  form  a  good-sized  library.  Twice 
France  awarded  him  a  pension,  and  Louis  Philippe 
made  him  a  Peer.  A  staunch  opponent  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  he  wrote  and  published  bitter  articles 
against  him,  for  which  he  was  exiled  for  twenty 
years.  Since  the  Emperor’s  downfall  he  has  lived 
in  Paris,  tlie  Idol  of  France  as  well  as  the  literaiy 
wonder  of  the  civilized  world,  which  now  alike  feels 
his  loss,  and  mourns  with  France  over  his  death. 
France  pays  highest  honors  to  his  memory.  On 
the  day  of  his  death  all  the  newspapers  appeared 
in  mourning :  in  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  eioquent  tributes  were  paid  to  his  memory, 
and  then  both  Assenibiies  at  once  adjourned ;  the 
body  lay  in  state  for  twenty-four  hours  under  the 
Arc  do  Triomphe ;  he  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon ; 
the  day  of  the  funeral  was  observed  as  a  national 
day  of  niouniing,  when  the  Government  offices,  the 
schools,  and  the  theaters  were  closed ;  and  tlie 
whole  expense  of  the  funeral  was  borne  by  the 
State.  The  Municipal  Council  have  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  call  the  Avenue  d’Eylau  the  Avenue  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo ;  and  the  Mayor  of  the  4(>th  arrondisse- 
ment  has  announced  that  the  house  in  which  Victor 
Hugo  died  will  bo  held  as  the  property  of  the  city 
of  Paris.  What  more  could  France  do  ? 

An  incendiary  fire  recently  destroyed  a  village 
containing  490  houses  in  Northern  Hungary.  The 
enrage<ll  popuiaco  discovered  the  culprit  and  roast¬ 
ed  him  to  death  over  a  bonfire. 

A  despatch  from  Vienna,  in  Austria,  says  the 
law  prohibiting  manual  labor  on  Sunday,  goes  into 
operation  June  11. 

The  North  German  Gazette  in  a  leading  article 
on  the  present  dispute  between  Germany  and  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  says  Goniiany  has  no  designs 
against  the  independence  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar; 
tliat  Germany  sought  to  secure  a  treaty  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  coiiimerco  with  him,  and  merely  endeav¬ 
ored  ill  common  with  other  powers  under  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  to  obtain  the  facil¬ 
ities  of  trade  through  the  Sultan’s  coast  territory, 
with  no  intention  of  using  force  to  procure  the  treaty. 
Ttie  Sultan  claims  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
German  East  African  Company,  which  secured  its 
titles  properly  from  native  chiefs;  has  ordered 
troops  to  enter  it,  and  has  taken  hostile  measures 
against  Sultan  Vitu,  who  has  lieen  a  friimd  to  Ger¬ 
many  since  1867.  It  is  hoped  the  English  will  in¬ 
duce  him  to  desist  from  his  present  policy  of  prov¬ 
ocation  to  Germany.  Advices  from  Zanzibar  state 
that  treaties  of  commerce  have  been  concluded  be¬ 
tween  that  country  and  Italy  and  Belgium. 

IliLssia’s  unceasing  activity  is  shown  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  plans  for  extending  her  power.  A  scheme  for 
the  navigation  of  the  Aral  Sea  and  River  Oxus  has 
been  completed.  The  Government  gives  a  com¬ 
pany  the  whole  Aral  flotilla,  and  the  eomiiany  un¬ 
dertakes  to  provide  transportation  for  6,000  pas¬ 
sengers  and  100,000  pounds  of  cargo  monthly.  The 
Russian  telegraph  system  has  been  completed  us 
far  as  Merv.  It  is  now  being  extended  to  Sarakh, 
on  the  confines  of  Afghanistan.  The  Government 
of  Herat  has  sent  men  to  fortify  Bala-Murghab. 
Advices  from  Merv  are  to  the  effect  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  arc  taking  the  greatest  care  to  jirevent  for¬ 
eigners  communicating  with  the  Turcomans,  and 
have  expelled  Persians  who  were  supposed  to  be 
corresponding  with  Afghans. 

The  Russian  budget,  just  published,  is  frame<l 
on  a  peace  basis,  as  it  makes  no  provision  for  war 
in  Afghanistan.  Financial  embarrassmonts  in  the 
Treasury  and  generally  throughout  the  country 
are  increasing  year  by  year.  The  lack  of  rain  now 
threatens  a  deficiency  in  the  wheat  crop,  which  is 
a  serious  matter  in  the  agricultural  department. 

Gen.  Sir  Redvers  Buller  telegraphs  from  Egypt 
that  the  whole  British  force  has  reached  Dongola ; 
that  all  the  stations  south  of  that  place  have  been 
evacuated,  and  that  7225  refugees  have  gone  north. 

A  despatch  from  Tamatave,  Madagascar,  under 
date  of  May  3,  states  that  the  “War  Party  ”  in  An- 
tanarivo  had  strangled  the  Prime  Minister.  He 
was  charged  with  unduly  favoring  a  peace  with 
France. 

The  new  opium  treaty  between  England  and 
China  “abolishes  all  the  barriers  heretofore  exist¬ 
ing  against  the  free  diffusion  of  opium  throughout 
the  Chinese  Empire.”  All  the  “fiends”  in  the 
Celestial  Empire  will  rejoice  that  “the  pipe  and 
the  bowl  never  leave”  them. 


The  London  Graphic,  comparing  Gen.  Komaroff 
and  Gen.  Lumsden,  says  the  Czar  bestows  upon 
Gen.  Komaroff,  for  his  share  in  the  “  untoward  in¬ 
cident,”  a  gold  swerd  enriched  with  diamonds: 
this  is  presented  “  in  recognition  of  the  equal  fore¬ 
sight  and  decision  exhibited  by  you  in  the  action 
against  the  Afghans,  and  also  In  recompense  of  the 
courage  and  valor  shown  by  you  in  the  affair  at 
Tash  Koprl.”  This  is  well  and  good  from  a  Rus¬ 
sian  standpoint,  but  the  Afghan  correspondence 
shows  that  Gen.  Lumsden  did  equally  well  from 
an  English  point  of  view.  But  for  his  exertions,  a 
collision  must  have  occurred  long  before ;  but  for 
his  ceaseless  vigilance,  bis  promptness  in  commu¬ 
nicating  with  Downing  street,  and  his  Industry  in 
obtaining  information  about  the  territorial  rights 
of  the  Ameer,  we  should  be  still  in  the  dark  about 
frontier  affairs.  It  is  the  blackest  part  of  this 
business  that  the  one  Englishman  who  carried 
himself  like  a  gentleman  throughout,  should  now 
be  returning  home  disgraced,  so  far  as  it  lay  in  the 
power  of  his  superior  officers  to  disgrace  him. 

The  Berber  Railway  plant  has  been  offered  to 
the  Government  of  Cyprus  as  a  gift ;  but  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  landing  the  material  from  the 
twenty  vessels  by  which  it  was  carried,  the  offer 
has  been  withdrawn,  and  the  vessels  return  to 
England. 

The  English  Baptist  Missionary  Society  has 
news  of  the  safe  return  of  the  Rev.  S.  Grenfell, 
after  a  voyage  of  five  months  in  their  steamer  on 
the  Upper  Congo,  from  Stanley  Pool  to  Stanley 
Falls,  more  than  1000  miles.  He  has  explored  for 
the  first  time  several  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Con¬ 
go,  and  has  established  the  fact  that  the  great  river 
can  now  be  peacefully  navigated. 

A  despatch  from  Serinagur,  Cashmere,  says  that 
city  was  visited  by  a  frightful  earthquake  on  Sun¬ 
day,  May  31.  The  shocks,  which  occurred  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  ten  minutes,  were  of  great  violence.  The 
greater  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  and  the 
cavalr}'  barracks  is  a  mass  of  ruins.  Forty  natives 
were  killed  and  eighty  injured,  many  of  them  fa¬ 
tally,  and  fifty  soldiers  were  seriously  hurt.  The 
palace  of  the  British  Resident  was  reduced  to 
ruins.  The  Mohammedan  mosque  in  the  little 
town  of  Sopur,  twenty  miles  north  of  Serinagur, 
was  demolished,  and  200  persons  were  killed.  Se¬ 
rinagur  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  River  Jhelum, 
draining  the  valley  through  a  gorge  on  the  western 
side  of  the  enclosing  hills.  It  is  asserted  that 
twelve  hundred  lives  were  lost  in  this  same  Cash- 
mere  valley  by  a  like  disturbance  in  1828.  The 
British  Resident  of  Cashmere  reports  Juno  6th 
that  the  shocks  of  earthquakes  continue.  The 
earth  has  opened  in  several  places,  swallowing  a 
number  of  houses,  and  hot  water  and  clouds  of  sul¬ 
phurous  dust  have  been  ejected  from  the  chasms. 
Whole  villages  have  been  destroyed,  and  Dubgood, 
Jamalapar,  and  Ovan  have  disappeared  entirely. 
The  added  horrors  of  approaching  famine  are 
among  the  other  results  of  the  disaster,  as  many 
thousand  bushels  of  grain  in  storage  have  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  chasms.  Large  supplies  of 
rice  and  a  considerable  amount  of  money  have 
been  distributed  throughout  the  Vale  of  Cash- 
mere  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  people. 

Roar  Admiral  Davis,  commanding  the  Asiatic 
squadron,  under  date  of  Shanghai,  China,  May  1, 
informs  the  Navy  Department  that  peace  between 
China  and  France  is  assured,  and  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  between  China  and  Japan  have  been  satis¬ 
factorily  settled  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  Tien 
Tsin  between  the  Viceroy,  Li  Hung  Chang,  and 
Count  Ito.  It  is  understood  that  the  Corean  ques¬ 
tion,  which  was  the  most  serious  subject  of  contro¬ 
versy,  was  settled  by  both  governments  agreeing  to 
withdraw  their  troops  from  that  country.  The  suz¬ 
erainty  of  China  over  Corea  was  said  to  have  been 
recognized  by  Japan,  and  the  disputed  question  of 
sovereignty  over  the  Loo  Choo  islands  was  given 
to  Japan. 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate, 

A  Rellablv  Arttele. 

Dr.  E.  CrTTEB,  Boston,  Mass.,  says:  “I  found 
it  to  realize  the  expectations  raised,  and  regard  it 
as  a  reliable  article.” 


Fob  Dyspepsia,  Indiobstion,  Depression  of  Spirits 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermits 
tent  B’evers,  the  "  Febbo-Phosphobateo  Euxib  oa 
Calisaya  Babk,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  &  Oo.,  New 
York,  and  sold  by  al)  druggists,  is  the  best  tonlo ;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  siokness,  it 
has  no  equal. 


JHonei? 

New  York,  Monday,  June  8,  1885. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decrease 
of  $751,200  In  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$60,017,725  against  $1,341,500  deficiency  at  the  same 
time  last  year,  and  $9,069,175  surplus  at  the  corre¬ 
sponding  date  in  1883.  The  loans  show  a  gain 
this  week  of  $3,161,000;  the  specie  is  up  $98,600; 
the  legal  tenders  are  decreased  $167,200;  the  de¬ 
posits  other  than  United  States  are  up  $2,730,400, 
a  lid  the  circulation  is  decreased  $247,600. 


The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 


venience  of  comparison ; 

Adams  Express . 

American  Uable . 

American  Express 

American  District  Telegraph . 

Canadian  Pacific . . 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota . 

Central  Pacific . 

Obesapeake  and  Ohio . 

Chesapeake  ana  Ohio  1st  pref. . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  ‘id  pret . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pret.... 

Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quincy . 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  «  St.  Paul . 

Chicago.  Mil.,  and  St.  Paul  pret.... 

Chicago.  Bock  Island  A  Pacific . 

Cleveland,  C..  C.  A  Indianapolis.... 

Colorado  coal . 

Consolidated  Oas. . 

*  Consolidated  Qos  . 

Delaware  a  Hudson  Canal . 

Delaware.  Lack.  A  Western . 

Denver  A  Bio  Urande.  . 

E.  'I'enn.,  Va..  A  Georgia . 

E.  Tenn.  Va.,  A  Georgia  pret . 

Green  Bay  A  Wluona... . 

Uomesiake . . . 

Uousiou  A  Texas . 

Illinois  Central . 

Illinois  Central  leased  lines . 

lud.,  Bloom.  A  Western  . 

Lake  Erie  A  Western . 

Lakeauore . 

Long  Island . 

Louisville  A  Nashville..... . 

Manhattan  con . 

Memphis auu  Charleston..... . 

Michigan  Central  . 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  pret.... 

Missouri  Pacific . 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  TeXoS . 

Mobile  A  Uhlo . 

Morns  and  Essex . . . 

Nashville,  Chat.  A  Ut.  Louis . 

New  Jersey  Central . 

New  York  Central . 

New  York  A  New  England . 

New  York,  Chic.  A  lit.  Louis . 

N.  Y.,  Chic.  A  Bt.  Louis  pret . 

New  York,  Lack.  A  Western . 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western . 

New  York,  Bus.  A  Western  pret . 

Norlolkand  Western  pret . 

Northern  Pacific . 

Northern  Pacific  pret . 

Ohio  Central . 

Ohio  Boutnem  . 

Ontario  Mining . 

Ontario  A  Western . 

Oregon  improvement . . 

Oregon  Ball  way  A  Navigation . 

Oregon  Short  Line . 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental . 

Pacific  Mall . 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville . 

Philadelphia  A  Uea/llng . 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Ohio.... 

Blchmond  and  Allegheny . 

BoebeeterA  Pittsburg . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pret . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  1st  pret. . 

Bt.  Paul  A  Omaha . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  oret . 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  A  Manitoba . 

Texas  Pacific . 

Union  Pacific . 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  A  Paclflo. . 

Wells-Fargo  Express . 

Western  Union  Telegraph . 
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fPrlnted  by  Henry  Bassell.  80  yesey  street.  Mew  York. 


